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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tiii?prescnt volume on Glass Manufacture has teen wiitten chiefly 
for the beneflt of those who are users of glass, and thereforcj makes 
no claim to be an adeque-te guide or help to those engaged in glass 
maiiufactiu'e itself. For this reason the account of manufacturing 
processes has been kept as non-tcchnical as possible ; no detailed 
drawings of plant or appliances have been given, and only a few 
illustrative diagrams have been introduced for the purpose, of avoid- 
ing lengthy verbal desciiptions. In describing each process the 
object in view has been to give au hisight into the rationale of each 
step, so far as it iff known or understood, and thris to indicate the 
possibilities and limitations of the process and of its resulting pro- 
ducts rather than to provide a detailed guide to the technique of the 
various operations. The practical aim of the book has further been 
saieguarded by the fact that the processes described in these pages 
are, with the exception of those described as obsolete to the author’s 
definite knowledge, in commercial use at the present time. For 
this reason many apparently ingenious and beautiful processes 
described in Kirlier books on glass have not been mentioned here, 
since the author could no trace of their employment beyond the 
records of the various patents involved. On the other hand the 
reader must be warned to bear in mind that the peculiar conditions 
of the glass manufacturing industry have led to the practice to the 
part of niamitacturers of keeping thoir proccRSea as secret as poasible, 
so that the task of the author who would give an accurate account 
of the best modern processes used in any given department of the 
jndustry is beset with great difficulties. The author has eudeavciired 
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to steer tlie best course open to him under these circumstances, and 
he would appeal to the paucity of glass literature in the English 
language as evidence o£ the difficulty to which he refers. 

In addition to these ?tifficulties, which arise largely from considera- 
tiona of a cofliinercial nature, the writer of a hook on glass is further 
confronted with technical difficulties of no inconsiderable order. As 
already indicated, the aim of the present author has been to describe 
processes from the point of view of principles and methods rather 
than as mere rulc-of-thumb descriptions of manufacturing mafiipula- 
tiona, but in doing this lie ia met at every turn by the fact that from 
the soientUic side 1 he greater part of the j^old of glass manufacture 
is a “terra incognita/* In making this statement the labours of 
many eminent scientific workers are by no means forgotten, bat the 
entire field is so large and heaet ^vith such great experimental diffi- 
culties that even the labours of a list of iuvestigators that includes the 
names of Fraunhofer and Faraday, Stokes, Hopkinson, Abb6 and 
Schott, have resulted in little more than an accumulation of empirical 
data which, while they have been productive of great direct practical 
results, have left the science of glass still in a very elementary condi- 
tion, To take two examples in illustration of this fact we may 
mention the question of the connection between chem^al composi- 
tion and any of the physical properties of glass, such as refraction and 
dispersion. o£ light, and on the more mechanical side the question why 
all processes, such as rolling or moulding, which involve the contact 
of hot glass with metal result in a roughening of the glass surface. 
The former question has been studied by several of the investigators 
named above, Schott and Abb4 having particularly devoted an 
enormous amount of labour and money to the study of the*qa.eation, 
with results which have proved disappointing from the soientifio 
point of view. By prolonged experimenting and the employment 
* of a costly system of trial and error an important aeries of novel and 
useful glasses has been produced by these workers, but no law by 



tion'TMuld be predicted has yet been discovered, and as a summary^ 
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of tJie known facts only the vaguest general principles are available 
for the guidance of those who wish to produce glasses of definite 
properties. The same applies in aviimilar degree to most of the other 
propeiitiea of glass, Avith the exception, perhaps, of densjjby and 
thermal expansion ; attempts to generalise from the known data of 
a limited number o{ glasses generally meet with unqualified failure. 
The conclusion which one is forced to admit is that the fundamental 
principles underlying the nature and constitution of glasses have 
yet to be discovered. A study of the other question mentioned above 
as an example of the limitations of our knoAvledgo leads to the same 
conclhsion ; an almost succession of inventors have busied 

themselves with devices for overcoming the roughening action of 
rollers and moulds upon glass, but without any real success. A long 
list of other examples of the same kind could be given, our know- 
ledge of the physical andxhemical principles underlying memy of the 
phenomena met with in glass manufacture being deplorably deficient. 
It will thus be seen that to write a truly scientific account of glass 
manufacture is at the present time impossible, and the reader is 
asked to bear this in mind if he should find the chemical or physical 
explanations given in this book less frequent or less adequate than 
could he' desired. 

Having dwelt somewhat emphatically on the limitations of our 
present scientific knowledge as applied to glass manufacture, it is 
perhaps scarcely necessary at the present time to emphasise the fact 
that this state of afiaira should act as the strongest incentive to 
further investigation of the whole subject. The difficulty, however, 
lies in the fact that suqji investigation can scarcely be carried on by 
voluntary^ workers in ordinary laboratories, but must be undertaken 
with the active help of glass manufacturers at their works. Gl^s 
is essentially a substance that cannot bo satisfactorily handled in 
small quantityjs, particularly so far as all the phenomena connected 
with its production and manipulation while hot are concerned ; the 
influences of containing vessels, of furnace gases and of rapid cooling 
fre aJl enornaously exaggerated if ounces instead of hundredweights 
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oS‘ of ftlivss are used for ox^xM’iincolnl \\\\v] ohcs, and 
influences and others of the same naliu'e vitally alTool all the results 
of small-scale laboratory ) era t ions. The |jr ogress of our sciciititic 
knowledge of glass -£.nd the coiiscqueut developincnt of Ihg glass 
industry from its present slate where ] ulo-ot-thiimb and practical 
experience *’ stxll bold excessive sway— lies hi^the hands of those 
concerned iii the industry itself. It must be admitted that to under- 
take such work involves the ex2ienditure of much time and money 
on the part of a manufactiu'er, while the field is so large find the 
problems ho complicated that any adequate return cannot be 
l)L'omised for the iinnwdiale fuliue ; on the other hand the very size 
oE the field and the difficulty of the problems odors the promise of the 
greatest ultimate^ reward ; a really biiportant scientific discovery in 
connection with glass would bo certain to bring in its train industrial 
developments whose limits it is impossible to foresee. The industrial 
success of the glass-works of jSchott in Jena is often quoted as a 
brilliant example of commercial success resulting from puj'ely 
scientific investigations in this actual field ; an example of still 
greater magnitude is furnished by the success of the aniline dye 
works of Ireriuany, which are built up on purely scientific achieve- 
meuts. The glass industry as a wholCj supplying some of the abso- 
lute necesfe.aiies of modern life, should be capable of o-ffering the 
greatest rewai'ds to success, and tlio example of other industries has 
shown that idtmulc success is bound to reward prop erly-conducted 
^ and perseverant scientific research, Nowhere is this more urgently 
needed than in the whole fi.cld of glass manufacture. 

The author is indebted to Mr, W. G. Hancock for valuable assist- 

r 

auce ill the reading of proofs and various suggestions in (connection 
iviTch the contents of this book. 
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In the eleven years wliich have elapsed since the first edition of 
this book was written, the Glass Industry has undergone very great 
development ; wo far as the British industry is concerned, most of 
this development has —under the stimulus of war — ^boen prowded 
into the period of the foiu’ years 1915 to 1919 inclusive, and much of 
this represents a supreme effort made under adverse conditions, an 
effort of which the glass maiiufactui’ers of Great Britain have good 
reason to be proud. In endeavouring to revise the present work in 
such a manner as to bring it into reasonable oonlorinity with the 
present position of the industry while not too greatly exceeding the 
original framework, it has not been possible to deal with the history 
and development of each process. All that has been attempted is 
to introduce brief accounts of modei’n developments— of which the 
automatic blowing-machine of the Owens type may be taken as an 
example — and to modify expressions of views and anticipations 
where these have not been home out by the course of events. 

Perhaps Jhe most important modification introduced into the book 
is the chapter (Chapter IV,) dealing with Refraciorm. This subjccl; 
has assumed a position of such fundamental importance in relation 
to glass manufacture that treatment iu considerably greater detail 
appeared to be justified. 

Some typical analyses of various kinds of glassware arc given in an 
Aj)peildix ; the author has preferred to group them together in tWs 
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manner, which a fiords ready conijiarifion. rather than to jicatlcr them 
through the various chapters. 

The author wishes to express his iudebtedness to t\yo of his 
colleagues at the National Physical Laboratory -Mr. W- Witliey 
and ]Vf,r. E.'^A, Coad-Pryor — ^for valuable help in the preparation of 
this edition, the former in regard to the choniicaltestiug and analysis 
of glass and the latter in connection with refractories. 

TEtJTnNGTn>T, 

J)f{('nnhft’ IR'/A, lOiR. 
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OHAPTBK 1 

THE PHYSICAL CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OP GLASS 

Although the term “ glass ’’ denotes a group of bodies wbioh. 
possess in common a number of well-defined and obaracteristiG 
properties, it is difficult to frame a satisfaotory definition of the 
term itself. Thus while the property of transparency is at once 
suggested by the word “ glass,” there are a number of true glasses 
which are not transparent, and some of which are not even trans- 
lucent. Hardness and brittleness also are properties more or less 
characteristic of glasses, yet very wide difEerenoes are to he found 
in this respect also, and bodies, both harder and more fragile than 
glass, are to be found among minerals and metals. Perhaps the only 
really universal property of glasses is that of possessing an amorphous 
structure, so that vitreous bodies as a whole may be regarded as 
typical of “ structureless ” solids. All bodies, whether liquid or 
solid, must possess an ultimate structure, be it atomic, molecular 
or electronic in charaotOT, but the structure here releired to is not 
that of individual molecules hut rather the manner of grouping or 
aggregation of molecules. 

In the great majority of mineral or inorganic bodies the molecules 
in J:he solid phase are arranged in a definite grouping and the body 
is said to have a crystalline structure ; evidences of this structure 
are generally visible to the unaided eye or con he revealed by the 
mj^orosoope. Yitreous bodies on the other hand are oharaoterised 

a.Vi B 
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£y,the entire absence of snob a structure, and the mechanical, 
optical and chemical behaviour of such bodies is consistent only 
with the assumption that their n*olecules possess the same arrange- 
ment, ^or rather lack of arrangement, that is found in liquids.^ 

The intimate resemblance between vitreous bodies and true 

r 

liquid^ is further emphasised when it is reaUsed that true liquids 
can in many instances pass into the vitreous state without under- 
going any critical change or exhibiting any discontinuity of behaviour 
such as occurs during the freezing of a crystalline body. In 
the latter class of substances the passage from the liquid to the 
crystalline state takes place at one definite temperature, and the 
change is accompanied by a considerable evolution of heat, so 
that the cooling of the mass is temporarily arrested. In the case of 
glasses, on the other hand, the passage from the liquid bo the appa- 
rently solid condition is gradual and perfectly continuous, no 
evolution of heat or retardation of coohng being observed even by 
the aid of the most delicate instruments. We are thus justified in 
speaking of glasses as “ congealed liquids ” ; th» process of congealing 
in this case involves no change of structure, no xe-arrongement 
of the molecules, but simply implies a gradual stiffening of the 
liquid imtil the viscosity becomes so great that the body behaves 
like a solid. It is, however, just this power of becoming exceedingly 
stiff or viscous when cooled down to ordinary temperatures that 
renders the existence of vitreous bodies possible. All glasses ore 
capable of undergoing the change to the crystalline state when 
kept for a sufficient time at a suitable temperature. The process 
which then takes place is known as “ devitrification,” and sometimes 
gives rise to serious manufacturing difficulties. 

Molten glass may be r^arded as a mutual solution of a number 
of ohemioal substances— usually silicates and borates. When cooled 
in the ordinary way these bodies remain mutually dissolved, and 
ordinary glass is thus simply a congealed solution* The dissolved 
substances have, however, natural freozing-points of thtir own. 
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a little below one ol these freezing-points, that particular substance 
wiU begin to sohdify sepoxately in the form of crystals. The facility 
with which this will occur depends upon the properties of the 
ingredioptH and upon the proportions in which •they are present in 
the glass. In some oases this devitrification sets in so readily that 
it oaii scarcely be prevented at all, while in other cases the glass 
must be maintained at the proper temperature for Lours before 
crystallisation can be induced to set in. In either of these cases, 
[)rovided "thcat the glass is cooled sufficiently rapidly to prevent 
crystallisalion, the sequence of events during the subsequent 
cooling of the mass is this as the temperature falls further and 
fvirther below the natural freezing-point of one or other of the 
dissolved bodies, the tendency of that body to crystallise out at 
fii^t rapidly increases ; as the temperature falls, however, the 
resistance which the liquid presents to the motion of the molecules 
increases at a still greater rate, so that two opposing forces are at 
work, one of them an increasing tendency towards crystaUisation, 
the other a still morercapidly increasing resistance to any change. 
There is thus for every glass a certain critical range of temperature 
during which the greatest tendency ezists for the crystaUising 
forces to ovecoome the int^al resistance ; through this range the 
glass must be cooled at a'-SHatively rapid rate if devitrification is 
to be avoided ; at lower temperatures the crystallising forces 
require increasingly longer periods of time to produce any sensible 
effect, until, as the ordinary temperature is approached, the forces 
of internal resistance entirely prevent aU tendency to oryatallisation. 

The phenomena just described in reality constitute the natural 
limit to the range of bodies which can be obtained in the vto§£>us 
state : as we approach this limit the glass requires more and more 
rapid cooling through the oritioal range of temperature, and" is 
thus more and more liable to devitrify during the manufacturing 
processes, until finally the limit is set when no industrially feasible 
rapidity of cooling suffices to retain the mass in the vitreous state, 
\^hile the range of bodies that can be obtained in the vitreous 
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atale ia very largOj only a comparatively small number of subatanoes 
are ordinarily incorporated in industrial glasses. With the exception 
of certain special glasses used ^or scientihe purposes, such as the 
construction of optflcal lenses, thermometers and vessels ^tended 
to resist unusual treatment^ all industrial glasses are of the nature 
of TTnig eH silicates of a few bases, viz., the alkalies, sodium and 
potassium, the alkaline earths, calcium, magnesium, strontium, 
and barium, the oxides of iron and aluminium (generally present in 
minor quantities), zinc oxide, and lead oxide. The manner in 
which these various elements enter into combination and solution 
with one another has been much investigated, and the more general 
conclusions have been anticipated in what has been said above. 
It 'is abundantly evident that glassoa ore not definite chemical 
compounds, but rather solutions, in varying proportions, of, a 
series of definite compounds in one another. In many oases the 
actual constitution of industrial glasses is so complex as, for the 
present at all events, to baffle adequate ohemical expression. 

One of the factors that limit the range ofi- possible compositions 
of glasses has already been indicated, and two others must now 
be discussed. For industrial purposes, the cost and rarity of the 
ingredients becomes a vital bar at a stage ; thus the use of 

such dements as lithium, thallium, ^^J^prohibitively costly. In 
another direction the glass-maker is vSey efiectivdy restrained by 
the limitations of his furnaces as r^ards temperature. The presence 
of excessive proportions of silica, lime, alumina, etc., tends to 
raise the temperature required for the free fusion of the glass, and 
when this temperature seriotisly exceeds 1600 ° C., the manufacture 
of the glass in ordinary furnaces becomes impoBsible« Thus pure 
silica can be converted into a glass posseasiag very valuable pre- 
ppies, but the requisite temperature cannot be attained in legenera- 
()ive gas-fired furnaces Such as are ordinarily used by glass manu- 
iaotnrecs. This limitation has, however, been overcome to a con- 
siderable extent in the manufaotuxe of pure silica glass, .sometimes 
known as vitreous sUioa. The high tempeiratuies required injbhis 
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case are obtained—on a relatively small scale, it is true— by means 
of electrio or oxy-acetylene furnaces. None the less, vitreous silica 
has become an important commercial product, whether in the 
translucfent and relatively cheap form produced by the fusion of 
sand in an electrio fip;naceror in the more perfect variety ahtainabic 
in smaller sizes either in the form of articles for laboratory use or 
even in small blocks suitable for the production of small lenses. 
The limitation of temperature, therefore, can no longer he regarded 
as insuperable, hut the special methods required when the range 
of ] 600 ° 0 . is exceeded involve special prices for the objects pro- 
duced as compared with more ordinary varieties of glass, 

A further limitation in the choice of chemical components is 
placed upon the manufacturer by the actual chemical behaviour 
of the glass both during manufacture and in use. As regards chemioal 
behaviour during manufacture, it must he borne in mind that, 
although glasses are of the nature of solutions rather than of com- 
pounds, yet these solutions tend towards a state of saturation ; 
thus a glass rioh in silica and deficient in bases will readily dissolve 
any basic materials with which it may come in contact, while, on 
the other hand, a glass ric^in bases and poor in acid constituents 
such as silica, boric acid flHjbiua, will readily absorb acid bodies 
Sxom its surroundings. njlPg the process of mdting, glass is 
universally contained in fireclay vessels. These are chosen, as 
r^ards theh own chemical composition, so as to ofier to the molten 
glass as few as possible of those materials in which the glass itself 
is deficient ; yet a limit arises in this respect also, since glasses 
very rich in bases, such as the very dense lead and barium glass 
made for optical purposes, rapidly attack any fire-clay with which 
they may come in contact. The finished glass also betrays fis 
cbemioal composition by its ohemioal behaviour towards the atmo- 
spheric agents, such as moisture and carhonic acid, with which it 
comes in contact ; glasses containing an excessive proportion of 
alkali, for example, ore found to be seriously hygroscopio and to 
undAcgo rapid decomposition, especially in a dafiip atmosphere. 
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Within the limits set by these considerations, the glass manu- 
facturer chooses the chemioal composition of his glass according to 
the purpose for whjph it is intended ; for most industrial products 
the cheapest and most accessible raw materials that wilF 5 deld a 
glass of the requisite appearance ore employed, while for special 
purposes the dependence ^of physical properties upon chemical 
composition is utilised, as far as possible, in order to attain a glass 
specially suited to the particular requirements in question. Thus 
the flint and barium glasses used for table and ornamental ware 
derive from the dense and strongly refracting oxides of lead and 
barium their properties of brilliancy and weight. The fusibility 
and softness imparted to the glass by the presence of these bases 
further adapts it bo its purpose by facilitating the complicated 
manipulations to which the glass must be subjected in the manu- 
facturing processes. 

Talcing our next example at almost the opposite extreme, the 
hardest “ combustion tubing,” which is intended to resist a red heat 
without appreciable softening, is manufactured by reduciog the 
basic contents of the glass to the lowest possible degree, especially 
minimismg the alkali content, and u^n^he most refractory bases 
available, such as lime, magnesiaj^^^Balumiua in the highest 
possible proportions. Such glass i^^PFcourse, difficult to melt, 
and special furnaces are required for its production, but on the 
other hand this material meets requirements which ordinary soda^^ 
lime or flint glass tubing could never approach. Another instance 
of these refractory glasses is to be found in the Jena special ther- 
mometer glasses and in the TVench (Tonndot) " Verre dur ” ; 
the beat of these glasses show little or no plasticity at temperatures 
approaching 600° 0., and have thus rendered possible a considerable 
extension of the range of the mercury thermometer. Further 
modiflcatloii of chemical composition has resulted in the production 
of glasses which are far less subject to those gradual changes which 
occur in ordinary glass when used for the manufacture of ther- 
mometers— changes which vitiated the accuracy of most 
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thermonietcrB. A still more extensive acla])tatiou of chemical com- 
position to the attainment of desired physical properties has been 
reached primarily as a result of fho labours of Schott and Abb6j 
in theffCaae of optical glasses. The work of' these meiij ai>d the 
I developments which have followed from it, both at the works 
I founded by them at Jena and elsewhere, have so profoundly modified 
our knowledge of the range of possibilities embraced by the class 
of vitreous bodies, that it is not at all easy at the present time to 
realise the former narrow and restricted meaning of the term “ glass.” 
The subject of the dependence of the optical properties of glass 
upon chemical coni|)Osi1 ion will be referred to in detailin Chaptoi XIL 
on “ Optical fUass,” but the outline of the influence of comjjosition 
on properties hero given could not be closed without some reference 
to this pioneer work. 

The chemical behaviour of glass surfaces, to which we have 
already referred, is of the utmost importance to all usei's of glass. 
The relatively neutral chemical behaviour of glass is, in fact, one 
of its most useful properties, and, next to its t]'ansparency, most 
frequently the governing factor in its employment lor various 
purposes. Thus the entire use of glass lor table-ware depends 
primarily upon the fact that it does not appreciably ajieot the 
composition and flavour of edible solids or liquids with which it 
is brought into contact — a property which is only very partially 
shared even by the noble metals. Again, the use of glass windows 
in places exposed to the weather would not be feasible if window- 
glass were appreciably attacked by the action of water or of the 
gases of the atmosphere. For these general purposes, it is true, 
most ordinary glasses aie adequately resistant, but this degree 
of perfection in this respect is only the outcome of the centuries 
of experience which the practical glass-maker has behind him in 
the manufacture and behaviour of such glass. When, however, 
a higher degree of chemical resistance is required for special piu- 
poses, as fox instance when glass is called upon to lesist exposure 
t|} hot, damp climates, or is inteiided to contain corrosive liquids, 
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the rules which are an adequate guide to the glass-maker in meeting 
ordinary requiroments aio no longer sufficient, particularly when 
the glass is expected to meet other stringent requirements as well. 
It haS) in fact, frequently happened that a glass-maker, in striviog 
to improve the colour or quality of his glass, as regards freedom 
from defects, brillianoy of surface, etc,, has spoilt the chemical 
durability of his products. The reason lies in the fact, long known 
in general terms, that an increased alkali content reduces the 
chemical resistance of glass, while at the same time such an increase 
of alkali is the readiest means whereby the glass-maker can improve 
his glass in other respects by making it more fusible and easier to 
work in every way. 

This subject of the chemical stability of glass surfaces attracted 
much attention during the later part of last century, and careful 
inveatigatioua on the subject were carried out, particularly at the 
Eeichsanstait (Imperial Physical Laboratory) at Charlottenburg. 
More recently (since 1914) this subject has also received much 
attention in England, where researches hav^ been carried out, 
notably by Sic Herbert Jackson at King’s College, London, and 
at the National Physical Laboratory. As a result glasses of British 
manufacture are now available which answer the most stringent 
requirements. Similar efforts have also been made, with successful 
results, in Erance and America. 

Leaving aside the inferior glasses, containing, generally, more 
than 16 per cent, of alkali, the behaviour of glass surfaces to the 
principal chemical agents may be summed up in the foUowing 
statements. Pure water attacks aU glass to a greater or lesser 
extent ; in the best glasses the prolonged action of cold water merely 
extraots a minute trace of alkalies, but in less perfect kinds the 
extrd^on of alkali is considerable on prolonged exposure even in 
the cold, and becomes rapidly moore serious if the temperature is 
raised. Superheated water, t-s., water under steam pressure,- 
beoomes an active porroding agent, and the best glasses can only 
resist its action for a limited time* For the gauge-glass tubes jjf 
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steam boilers working at tbe high prcaaures whiob are onaiomary 
at the present time, specially durable glasses are required and 
can be obtained, although many oi the gauge-tubes ordinarily sold 
are quite unfit lor the purpose, both from the present point of view 
and from that of strength and “ thermal endurance,” 

In certain classes of glass, the action of water, especially Vhen 
hot, is not entirely confined to the surface, some water penetrating 
into the mass of the glass to an appreciable depth. The exact 
mechanism of this action is not known, but the writer inclines to 
the view that it arises from a partial hydration of some of the silica 
or silicates present in the glass. If such glasses be dried in the 
ordinary way and subsequently heated, the surface will be riddled 
with minute craoks, some glass may even flake ofE, and the whole 
surface wiU Jbe dulled- As such penetrating action sometimes takes 
place — in the poorer kinds of glass — ^by the action of atmospheric 
moisture when the glass is merely stored in a damp place, it is often 
mistaken for “ devitrification.” This latter action, however, is not 
known to occur at the ordinary temperature, although glass when 
heated in a flame frequently shows the phenomenon ; it is, however, 
entirely distinct from the surface “ corrosion ” just described. 

I Water containing alkaline substances in solution acts upon all 
J glasses in a relatively rapid manner ; it acts by first abstracting 
sihea from the glass, the alkali and lime being dissolved or mechani- 
cally removed at a later stage. Water containing acid bodies in 
solution — dilute acid — on the other hand acts upon most 
varieties of glass decidedly less energetically than pure water, 
and much less vigorously than alkaline solutions ; this peculiar 
behaviour probably depends upon the tendency of anids to prevent 
the hydration of silica, this substance being thereby enabled to 
act as a barrier to the solvent action of the water upon the alkaline 
constituents of the gloss. The better varieties of glass are aJao 
practically impervious to the action of strong acids, although 
certain of these, such as phosphorio and hydrofluoric, exert a rapid 
a()j:ion on all kinds of glass. Only certain special glasses, containing 
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an excessive proportion of basic coustitueiits and of such sub- 
stances as boric or phospborio acid, are capable of being completely 
decomposed by the action of stfong acids, such as hydrochloric or 
nitric^ the bases enCering into combination with the acids, while 
the silicic and other acids are liberated. 

In connection with the action of acids upon glass, mention should 
be made of certain special actions that are of practical importance. 
The dissolving action of hydrofluoric acid upon glass is, of course, 
well known. This acid is used in practice both in the liquid and 
gaseous form, and also in that of compounds from which it is readily 
liberated (such as ammonium or sodium fluoride), for tlie purpose 
of “ etching ” glass, and also in decomposing glass for purposes of 
chemical analysis. Next in importance ranks the action of carbonic 
acid gas upon glass, especially in the presence of moisture. The 
action in question is probably indirect in character ; the moisture 
of the air, condensing upon the surface of the glass, first exerts its 
dissolving action, and thus draws from the glass a certam quantity 
of alkali, which almost certainly at first goes into solution as alkali 
hydrate (potassium or sodium hydroxide) ; this alkaline solution, 
however, rapidly absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and the car- 
bonate of the alkali is formed. If the glass dries^ this carbonate 
forms a coating of minute crystals on the surface of the glass, 
giving it a dull, dimmed appearance ; this, however, only occurs 
ordinarily with soda glasses, since the oarhonate of potassium is 
too hygroscopic to remain in the dry solid state in any ordinary 
atmosphere. Potash glasses are, as such, no more stable chemioally 
than soda glasses, but they axe for the reason just given less liable 
to exhibit a dim sxirlace. If the dimming process, in the case of a 
soda glass, has not gone too far, the brightness of the surface of the 
glastf may bo practically restored by washing it with water, in 
which the minute crystals of carbonate of soda readily dissolve, 

' while separated sUica is removed mechanically. An attempt made 
to clean the same dimmed surface hy dry wiping would only result 
in finally ruining the surface, since the small sharp crystals ^of 
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carbonate of soda would be rubbed about over the bur [ace, scralcliuig 
it in all directions. 

The dimming process in the cSse of the less resistant glasses is 
not ohly confined to the formation of alkaline oorhonateb; the 
films of alkaline solution which axe formed on the surface of glass 
form a ready breeding-ground for certain forms of bacteria and 
fungi, whoso growth occurs partly at the expense of the glass itself ; 
the precise nature of these actions has not been fully studied, but 
there can be little doubt that silicate minerals — and glass is to be 
reckoned among these — are subject to bacterial decomposition, 
a well-known example in another direction being the “ maturing 
of clays by storage in the dark, the change in the clay being accom- 
panied by an evolution of ammonia gas. In the case of glass it 
has been shown that specks of organic dust falling upon a surface 
may give rise to local decomposition. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the efiect of the presence of a small proportion 
of borio acid in some glasses. The presence of this ingredient in 
small proportions is known to render the glass more resistant to 
atmospheric agencies, and more especially to render it less sensitive 
to the effects of organic dust particles lying upon the surface. It 
has been suggested — ^probably rightly — ^that the boric acid, entering 
into solution in the film of surface moisture, exerts its well-known 
antiseptic properties, thus protecting tlie glass from bacterial and 
fungoid activity* 

The durability of glass under the action of atmospheric agents 
is a matter of suoh importance that numerous efforts have been 
made to estabhsh a satisfactory tost whereby this property of a 
given glass may be ascertained without awaiting the results of 
experience obtained by actual use under unfavourable conditions^ 
One of the earliest of the testa proposed consisted in ciSposhig 
surfaces of the glass to the vapour of hydrochloric acid, For this 
purpose some strong hydrochloric acid is placed in a glass or porce- 
lain basin, and strips of the glass tp be tested are placed across the 
^op of the basin, the whole being covered with a bell-jar. After 
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BOveiral days tRe glass is exanuneds and as a rnla the less stable 
glasses show a dull, dimmed surface as compared with the more 
stable ones. A more elaborate idrm of teat depends upon the laot 
that ai^ueous ether sohLtions react readily with the less stable^'kindB 
of glass ; if a suitable dye, such as iod-eosin, be dissolved in the 
water-ether solution, then the efEect upon the less stable glasses 
when immersed in the solution is the formation of a strongly adherent 
pink film. The density or depth of colour of this film may be re- 
garded as measuring the stability of the glass ; the best kinds of 
glass remain practically free froin coloured film. In its application 
to optical glass the test is made on a freshly fractured surface 
which, after careful brushhig with a clean, dry brush, is first exposed 
to a moist atmosphere for a week in a closed vessel. The glass is 
then dipped in an aq^ueous ether solution of iod-eosin (terta- 
iodo-lluoresoein) where the pink film is formed ; it is then washed 
by dipping in ether, which removes the excess of iod-eosin. The 
pink film is then dissolved ofi in water and the colour of the resulting 
solution is matched against a standard solution containing a known 
amount of sodium-iod-eosin. In this way a quantitative estimation 
of the amount of alkali liberated from the glass surface is obtained. 
Optical glasses have been classified in five categories according to 
the results given under this test, as follows : — 


-Class 

“H, ” 

gives 0 to 6 miTligrampies of iod-eosia per sq[, metre. 

Class 


„ 6 to 10 


99 

99 99 

Glass 

“H, 

„ 10 to 20 

» 

99 

99 99 

dass 


„ 20 to 40 

91 

99 

99 99 

Class 

“H, ” 

„ 10 to 80 

99 

99 

99 99 


In its applioation to glass-ware for use in chemical laboratoiieB 
the teat is used in a slightly diSereixt form. The vessels are first 
given fi preliminary cleaning by standing with water at 20** 0. for 
one week They are then emptied and refilled with fresh water 
and allowed to stand for another week, again at 20° C. A measured 
volume of this watec; now containing the alkalies dissolved from 
the glass, is then taken and shaken with a measured volume of ther 
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ether solution of iod-eosin. The water then becomes coloured 
by the formation of sodium iod-eosin and some free iod-eosin is 
also dissolved in it. The latter m removed by shakiiig with ether 
saturated with water. The colour of the reraaining water solution 
is then estimated by comparison with a standard solution as before. 

There is no doubt that this test, if the working col^ditiolis are 
very carefully observed, gives a sharp classification of glasses, 
but there is good reason to doubt whether this classification agrees 
with their true durability in practice, since oortain glasses which 
have proved very satisfactory in this respect in practical use all 
over the world were, classed among the less stable kinds by this 
test. On the other hand certain dense lead and haiium glasses 
which are not very stable in practice, yet receive a high classification 
under the iod-eosin test, as this only takes note of alkaU liberated. 

Beoently a method of testing glass for durability has been 
developed in which the glass is exposed to superheated water in 
an autoclave under a steam pressure of 4 to 6 atmospheres. At 
the correspondingly high tempeorature, water attacks glass with 
comparative rapidity, and the test is based on the assumption that 
the resisting power of glass against the action of water in the auto- 
clave is proportional to its power of resistance under more ordinary 
conditions. This assumption has yet to be finally established, but 
the test furnishes a means of quantitative comparison between 
different kinds of glass which — in its present form. — ^is only applicable 
to hollow-ware such as laboratory vessels. It might, however, he 
applied to optical and other glass if its trustworthiness is demon- 
strated. The extent to which the glass has been attacked is measured 
both by determining the alkali content of the water which has 
stood in the vessel during the test and also by evaporating this 
solution and weighing the total solid residue, and this residue will 
include, besides the alkali, any silica, lead, barium, etc,, which 
may have been extracted from the glass by the superheated water, 

Before leaving the subject of the chemical behaviour of glass, 

a reference should be made bo the changes which glass undergoes 

1 
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when acted upon by light and other radiations. Under the influence 
of prolonged exposure to strong light, ])articularly to sunlight, 
and still more so to ultra-violet. light, or the light of the sun at 
high altitudes, practirally all kinds of glass undergo changes which 
generally take the form of changes of colour. Glasses containing 
manganese especially are apt to assume a purple or brown tinge 
under such circumstances, although the powerful action of radium 
radiations is capable of producing similar discoloration in glasses 
free from manganese. Apart from these latter eflects, of which 
very little is known as yet, there can ho no doubt that the action 
of light brings about chemical changes within the glass, hut it is by 
no means easy to ascGrlain the true nature of these changes, although 
they moat probably consist in a transfei' of oxygen from one to 
another of the oxides jmesent in the glass. Although it has not 
been definitely proved, it seems very unhkely that the glass either 
loses or gains in any constituent during these changes. Good 
examples of the changes imdergoue by glass under the action of 
sunlight are frequently found in skylights, where the oldest panes 
sometimes show a decided purple tint which they did not possess 
when first put in place. The glass spheres of the instruments used 
for obtaming records of the duration of sunshine at meteorological 
stations also show signs of the changes due to light — the glass of 
these spheres wheu new has a light greenish tint, but after prolonged 
use the colour changes to a decided yellow. The coloured glass in 
stained-glass windows also shows signs of having undergone changes 
of tint in consequence of prolonged exposure to light ; glass removed 
jErom ancient windows usually shows a deeper tint in those portions 
which have been protected from the direct action of light by the 
leading in which the glass was set, and it is at least an open question 
whether the beauty of ancient glass may not be, in part, due to the 
mdlowing effect of light upon some of the tints of the design. This 
photo-sensifciveness of glass is also of some importance in connection 
with the manufacture of photographic plates^ It has been found 
that if bhe glass plate of a strongly-developed negative be cleaned, 
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a decided trace of the former image is retained by the glass, and 
this image is apt to reappear as a ** ghost ” if the same glass is again 
coated with sensitive emulsion and_ again exposed and developed. 
The best makers of plates recognise this fact and^do not re-coat glass 
that has once been used for the production of a negative. 
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THB PHYSICAL FBOPEBTIES OP CLASS 

TJie Meahmical Properties of Glass are of considerable importance 
in many directions. Altbougb. glass is rarely used in such a manner 
that it is directly called upon to sustain serious meohanioal stresses, 
the ordinary uses of glass in the glazing of large windows and sky- 
lights depend upon the strength of the material to a very oon- 
sidraable e^ent. Thus in the handling of plate-glass in the largest 
sheet^a the mechanical strength of the plates must be relied upon 
to a G^nsid^able extent, and it is this factor which realty limits 
the size of^^plate that can be safely handled ^aud installed. The 
same limitation applies to sheet-glass also, for, although its lighter 
weight renders it less liable to break under its own weight, its 
thinner seotion renders it much more liable to accidental fracture. 
In special cases, also, the meohanical strength of glass must be 
rehed upon to a considerable extent. Grange tubes of high-pressure 
boilers, port-hole glasses in ships, the glass prisms inserted in 
pavement lights, and the glass hiioks which have found some use 
in France, as well as champagne bottles and mineral water bottles 
and syphons, are all examples of uses in which glass is exposed to 
direct stresses. It is, therefore, a little surprising that while the 
medhauical properties of metals, timbers, and all maimer of other 
materials have been studied in the fullest possible manner, those 
of glass have received very little attention, at all events so far as 
published data go. One reason for this state of afiairs is probably 
to he found in bhe fact that it is by no means easy to determine the 
sfxength of so brittle and hard a body as glass. As a consequence 
even the scani^ data available can only be regarded as first approxi- 
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mations. The following data are only intended to give an idea of 
the general order of strength to he looked for in glass: — 

Tensile strength : 

Prom 1 to 4 tons per aq. in. (Trantwine), 

,9 I to li „ „ „ (Henrivaux). 

„ 2 to „ it „ (Winkebnann and Schott). 

„ 5 to 6 „ „ „ (Kowalsld). 

Grnshing strength : 

Prom 9 to 16 tons per sq. in. (Trautwine). 
j, 3 to 8 j, „ „ (Winkolmann and Schott). 

„ 20 to 27 „ „ „ (Kowalski). 

Of the above figures the experiments of Whikel|nana and Schott 
ore probably by far the moat reliable, but those refer to a aeries 
of special Jena glasses, selected with a view to determining the 
infinence of chemical composition on mechanical properties, and, 
nnfortimately, this series does not include glasses vat all closely 
resembling those ordinarily used lor practical purposes. The 
attempt to connect tensile and Grushin g strength with chemical 
composition was also only very partially successful; but the'' 
results serve to show that the chemical composition has a profound 
influence on the mechanical strength of glass, so that by systematic 
research it would probably be possible to produce glasses of con- 
siderably greater mechanical strength than those at present known. 
It must be noted in this connection that the mechanical properties 
of glass depend to a very considerable extent upon the rate of 
cooling which the specimen in question has undergone. It is well 
known that by rapid cooling, or quenching, the hardness of glass 
can be considerably increased ; such treatment also increases the 
strength both as against tension and compression, and numerouB 
processes have been put forward for the purpose of utilising these 
effects in practice* Unfortunately the hardened** glass thus 
obtained is extremely sensitive to minute scratches, and flies to 
pij|ces as soon as the surface is broken, when the great internal 
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stress wliic!h always exists in suck glass is tkereby relieved. All 
tkese peouliarities are, of course, dependent as to tkeir degree npon 
tke rapidity witk whick tke glass kas been cooled, and tke aim of 
iaveatbrs in this field has been to devise a rapid cooling process 
which skould strike tke hapi)y mean between tke increased strength 
and tke induced brittleness resulting from quenching. Thus pro- 
cesses for “ tempering ” glass by cooling it in a blast of steam or 
in a bath of hot oil or grease have been brought forward ; but, 
although some such glass is manufactured, no very extensive 
practical application has resulted. 

Elasticity mdDuctH/iiy of Glass, — ^In a aeries of glasses investigated 
by ’Winkelm.ann and Sohott, the modulus of elasticity (Young’s 
Modulus) varied from 3,600 to 5,100 tons per sq. in., the value being 
largely dependent upon the chemical composition of the glass. 
Measurable ductility has not been observed in glass under ordinary 
conditions except in the case of oh^pagne bottles under test by 
internal hydraulic pressure ; in these tests it was found that a 
permanent increase of volume of a few tenths of a cubic centimetre 
could be obtained by the application of an internal pressure just 
short of that required to burst the bottle— pressure of the order 
of 18 to 30 atmospheres b^g involved. This small permanent 
set has been ascribed to incipient fissuriag of the glass, and this 
explanation is probably correot. On the other hand, glass is capable 
of decided flow under the ^prolonged action of relatively small forces ; 
the behaviom of large discs of worked optical glass suggests some 
such action, but a more famiHar and wdl-marked example is found 
in the bdiavioup of ordinary glass tubing. Ji this is stored in a 
slightly inclined position — as in leaning against the wall in a corner — 
it gradually sags to a vary marked extent, so that glass tubing which 
is required to remain stra%ht must bo kept lying fiAt on a sh^. 
In this respect glass bdhaves in a manner which recalls the behaviour 
of pitch ot of seaUng<^wax 9 and like these materials it is essentially 
a liquid of very hi^ viscosity. 

Bwdnm is a property of some impottance in most of the applipa- 
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tions of glass. The durability of glass objects 'which are e^cposed 
to handliug or to periodical cloaning must largely depend uj on 
the power of the glass to resist scsratchmg this applies to such 
objects as plate-glass windows and mirrors, spectacle and other 
lenses, and in a minor degree to table-ware. On the other Jiand, 
the exact definition and means of measuring hardness are not yet 
satisfactorily settled. E^erimentera have found it very difficult 
to measure the direct resistance to scratching, since it is found, 
for example, that two glasses of very difierent hardness are yet 
capable of decidedly scratching each other under suitable con- 
ditions. Resort has therefore been had to other uiothods of measuring 
hardness ; the method which, from the experimental point of view, 
is, perhaps, the most satisfactory, depends upon principles laid 
down by Hertz and elaborated e3q)erimentally by Auerbach. This 
depends upon measuring the size of the chcular area of contact 
produced when a spherical lens is pressed against a fiat plate of the 
same glass with a known pressure. Auerbach himself found some 
difficuliy in deciding the exact connection between the “ indentation 
modulus ’’ thus determined and the actual hardness of the glass. 
This method is, therefore, of thearetical interest rather than of 
use in testing glasses for hardness. A test of a more practical kind 
consists in exposing specimens of the glasses to be tested to abrasion 
against a revolving disc of cast-iron fed with emery or other abrasive, 
and to measure the loss of weight which results from a given amount 
of abrading action under a known contact pressure. If a number 
of specimens of different glasses axe ei^osed to this tost at one time, 
a very good comparison of their power of resistieg abrasion can be 
obtained. It is not quite certain that this test measures the actual 
“ hardness of the glass, but it affords some information as to its 
power of resiating abrasion, and for many purposes this power is 
the important iaotor. 

Hardness being, as indicated above, a somewhat indefinite term, 
it is not possible to give any precise statement as to the influence 
of j^h^nical composition upon the hardness of glass. In general 
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terms it may be said that glasses rich in silica and lime will be 
found to be hard, while glasses rich in alkali, lead or barium are 
likely to be soft. It^nst, however, be borne in mind that rapid 
cooling, or even the lack of careful annealing, will produce a very 
great increase of hardness in even the softest glasses. The actual 
behaviour of a given specimen of glass will, therefore, depend 
upon the nature of the processes which it has undergone as well 
as upon its chemical composition. 

Th& Thermal Properties of Glass^ although not of such general 
importanoo as the mechanical properties, are yet of considerable 
interest in a largo number of the practical uses to which glass is 
constantly applied. Perhaps the most important of these properties 
is that known as thermal endurance, which measures the amount 
of sudden heating or cooling to which glass may be exposed without 
risk^f fracture ; the chimneys employed in connection with incan- 
descent gas burners, miner’s lamp chimneys, boiler gauge glasses, 
laboratory vessels, and even table and domestic utensils are all 
exposed at times to sudden changes of temperature, and in many 
cases the value of the glass in q^uestion depends principally upon 
its power of undergoing such treatment without breakage. The 
propearty of thermal endurance ” itself depends upon a consider- 
able number of more or less independent factors, and their inQuenoe 
will be readily understood if we follow the maimer in which sudden 
change of temperature produces stress and» sometimes, fracture in 
glass objects. If we suppose a hot liquid to he poured into a cold 
vessel, the first eSect upon the material of the vessel will be to 
raise the temperature of the inner surface. Under the mfiuence of 
this rise of temperature the material of this inner layer expands, 
or endeavouTB to expand, being restrained by the resistance of the 
central and outer layers of material which ore still cold ; the result 
of this contest is, that while the inner layer is thrown into a state 
of compression, the outer and central layers are thrown into a 
state of tension. Accordingly, if the tension so produced is suffi- 
ciently great, the outer layers fracture under tension and the whnle 
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voasel is shattered by the propagation of the crack thus iniiiated. 
Ei'ctn this description of the process it will he seen that a high 
coefficient of expansion and a low modulus of elasticity will both 
favour fracture, while high tensile strength tend to prevent it. 
The thermal conductivity of the glass will also aHect the result, 
beeause the intensity of the tensile stress set up in the colder layers 
of glass will depend upon the temperature gradient which exists in 
the glass ; thus if glass were a good conductor of heat it would 
never be possible to set up a sufficient difference of temperature 
between adjacent layers to produce fracture ; for the same reason, 
vessels of very thin glass are less apt to break under temperature 
changes than those having thick walls, since the greatest difference 
of temperature that can he set up between the inner and outer’ 
layers of a thin-walled vessel can never be very considerable. It 
also follows from these considerations that if a cold glass vessel 
be simultaneously heated or cooled from both sides, it can be safely 
exposed to a much more sudden change of temperature than it 
could withstand if heated from one side alone ; on the other hand, 
when very thick masses of glass have to be heated, this must he 
done very gradually, as a considerable time will necessarily elapse 
before an increment of temperature applied to the outside will 
penetrate to the centre of the mass. It should also he noted here 
that iu addition to the thermal conductivity of the glass, its heat 
capacity or speoiffo heat also enters into this question, since heat 
will obviously penetrate mote slowly through a glass whose own 
rise of temperature absorbs a greater quantity of heat. It will 
thus be seen that thermal endurance ” is a somewhat comphoated 
property, depending upon the factors named above, viz. : coefficient 
of expansion, thermal conductivity, specific heat, Young’s modulus 
of elasticity, and tensile strength. 

The coefficient of thermal expansion varies considerably iu 
different glasses, and we can here only state the limiting values 
between which these ooeffioients usually lie; these are 37 x 
as the lower, and 122 X 10~^ as the upper limit* These figures 
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express the oubioal expansion ol the glass per degree Centigrade, 
the corresponding figures for steel and brass respectively being 
about 360 X and 648 X 10 respectively. It is interesting to 
compare with these figures the corresponding value lor pure vitreous 
silica, which, between 0° and 100° 0. is 15 x 10“’. It should he 
noted that vitreous bodies of extremely low expansibility are 
obtainable by the suitable choice of ingredients, but in some oases 
these “glasses” are white opaque bodies, and in all cases they 
present great difficulty in manufacture, owing to the fact that alkalies 
and lime must bo avcrided in their composition. 

Quite apart from the question of thermal endurance, the expansive 
properties of glass are of some importance. Thus, when several 
kinds of glass have to be united, as, for example, in the process of 
producing “flashed” coloured glass, it is essential that their co- 
efficients of expansion should be as nearly as possible the same ; 
otherwise considerable stresses will be set up when the glasses, 
which have been joined at a red heat, ore allowed to cool. On the 
other hand, this mutual stressing of two glasses owmg to differences 
in their thermal espansion has been utilised for the production of 
tubes and other glass objects possessing special strength. If a tube 
be drawn out of glass consisting of two layers, one considerably 
more expansible than the other, and the cooling process he rightly 
conducted, it is possible to produce a tube in which both the imier 
and out^ layers of glass are under a considerable compressive 
stress. Not only is glass, as we have seen ab ove, enormously stronger 
as against compression than it is against tension, hut glass under 
compressive stress behaves as though it wore a much tougher 
material, being less liable to injury by scjratches or blows. Moreover, 
if a tube in this condition be heated and then exposed to sudden 
cooling, the first effect of the application of oold will he a contraction 
of the surface layers, resulting in a relief of the initial condition of 
compression. These tubes are, therefore, remarkably indifferent 
to sudden cooling, although they are natuzaUy more sensitive to 
sadden heating. In this respect they differ entirely from ordin^ 
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glass, which is considerably more sensitive to sudden cooling than 
to sudden heating, particularly when the heat or cold is applied to • 
all the surfaces of the object at the same time. Special tubes made 
of two layers of glass in this manner have ieen manufactured for 
special purposes, among which boiler gauge glasses are the most 
important. It should also he mentioned here that the remarkable 
thermal endurance of vitrified silica, which can be raised to a red 
heat and then inmiersed in cold water without risk of breakage, is 
chiefly due to its very low coefficient of expansion. 

In another direction the expansive properties of glass are of 
importance wherever glass is rigidly attached to metaL At the 
present time this is done in several industrial jjroduots, such as 
incandescent electric lamps and wired ** plate glass. In certain 
varieties of incandescent lamps, metallic wires are sealed into the 
glass bulbs, and the only metal available for this purpose, at all 
events until recently, has been platinum, whose coefficient of 
expansion is low as compared with most metals, and whose freedom 
from oxidation when heated to the necessary temperature makes 
it easy to produce a clean joint between glass and metal. The 
use of certain varieties of nickel steel has been patentid for this 
purpose, since it is possible to obtain nidkel steel alloys of almost 
any desired coefficient of ea^ansion from that of the alloy known 
as invar/’ having a negligibly small expansion compared with 
that of ordinary steel. By choosing a auitahle member of this 
series a metal could be obtained whose coeffident of mq)an6ion 
corresponds exactly with that of the glass to which it is to be united. 
The oxidation of the nickel steel when heated to the temperature 
necassary for efFeotiiig its union with the glass presented serious 
difficulties to the production of a tight joint, and several devices 
for avoiding this oxidation have been patented. The most efiective 
probably consists in coating the nickel steel with a thin sheath of 
platinum. In the incandescent electric lamp, althou^ the joint 
between glass and metal is required to be perfectly air-tight, the 
two bodies are only attached to one another over a very short 
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length. In wired plate glass, however, an entire layer ol wire 
netting is interposed between two layers of glass, the wire being 
inserted during the process of rolling. Here a cei‘tain ainoniit of 
oxidation of the \vire^is not of any serious importajice, as it only 
appears to give rise to a few bubbles, whose presence does not 
interfere with the strength and usefulness of the glass ; but any 
considerable difference of coefficient of expansion will produce the 
most serious results on account of the groat lengths of glass and 
metal that are attached to each other. This factor has been neglected 
by some manufacturers, with the result that much of the wired glass 
of commerce is liable to orach spontaneously sonfe time after it has 
left the manufacturer's hands, while there is also much loss by 
breakage during the process of manufacture. 

Thermal expansion is a vital factor in yet another of the uses 
of glass. Our ordinary instrument for measuring temperature — 
the mercury thermometer — ^is very considerably affected by the 
expansive behaviour of glass. When a mercury thermometer is 
warmed the mercury column rises in the stem because the mercury 
expands upon warming to a greater extent than the glass vessel, 
bulb and stem, in whicb it is contained. The subject of the gradua- 
tions and corrections of the mercury glass thermometer is a very 
large one and somewhat outside the scope of the present volume ; 
but attention should bo drawn in this place to the peculiarities of 
the behaviour of glass that have been discovered in this connection. 
One of these is that when first blown the bulb of a thermometer 
takes a very considerable time to acquire its final volume, the 
result being, that if a freshly made thermometer is graduated, 
after some time the zero of the instrument will be found considerably 
changed, generally in a direction which indicates that the volume 
of the bulb has slightly increased. By a special annealing or 
ageing process this change can be completed in a comparatively 
short time before the instrument is graduated. There is, however, 
a further peculiarity which is prominent in some thermometers, 
alihotjgh very gceatly reduced in the best modern glasses. This 
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becomes apparent iii a decided change of zero whenever the ther- 
mometer has been exposed for any length of time to a high tem- 
perature, the zero gradually returning more or less to its original 
position in the course of time. With thermomStcrs made of glasses 
liable to these aberrations, the reading for a given temperature 
depended largely upon the immediate past history of the instru- 
ment ; but thermometer glasses are now available which are almost 
entirely free from this defect. In this connection the curious fact 
has been observed that glass containing, both the alkalies (potash 
and soda) shows these thermal eficcts much more markedly than 
a glass containing oiie of the alkalies only, 

Tlie ihemal oondiictivity of glass, except in so far as it affects 
the thermal endurance, is not a matter of any great direct practical 
importance, although the fact that glass is always a comparatively 
poor conductor of heat is utilised in many of its applications, as, 
for example, the construction of conservatories and hot-houses, 
although even in that case the opacity of glass to thermal radiations 
of long wave lengths is of more importance than its low thermal 
conductivity. Similar statements apply, in a still more marked 
degree, to the subject of the specific heat of glass. 

The Ehcfrical Properties of glass are of much greater practical 
importance, glass being frequently used in eleotrical appliances as 
an insulating medium. The insulating properties of glass, as well 
as the property known as the specific inductive capacity, vary 
greatly according to the chemical composition of the material. 
Generally speaking, the harder glasses, i.e., those richest in Bdica 
and lime, are the best insulators, while soft glasses, rich in lead or 
alkali, are much poorer in this respect. In practice, particularly 
when the glass insulator is exposed to even a moderately damp 
atmosphere, the nature of the glass affects the resulting insulation 
or absence of inaulation, in another way. Almost all varietieB of 
glass have the property of condensing upon theb surfaces a decided 
fihn or layer of moisture from the atmosphere, and, as we have 
seen above, glasses difier very considerably in the degree to which 
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they display this hygroscopic tendeaoy. The softer glasses are 
much more hygroscopic than the hard ones, and the rosulting him 
of surface moisture serves to lessen or even to break down the 
insidating power of'^tho glass, the electricity leaking away along the 
film of moisture. In the case of appliances for static electricity, 
where very high voltages have to be dealt with, an endeavour is 
sometimes made to avoid this leakage by varnishing the surface 
of the glass with shellao or oth^ similar substance, and this proves 
a satisfactory remedy up to a certain point. 

Although glass at the ordinary temperature is rightly r^arded 
as one of the best insulators, yot at high temperatures, when the 
glass is in a molten or — ^moro properly — ^in a mobile condition, it 
becomes a relatively good conductor of electricity. Its conducting 
powers when in the mobile liquid state are due to the fact that it 
acts as an electrolyte, and — ^il matters are suitably arranged — ^it 
can be electrolysed in such a manner as to cause an actual separation 
of the metallic elements present at the cathode. This property of 
becoming a fairly good electrical conductor when molten makes 
it possible to heat glass electrically by the passage of a sufficiently 
heavy current, and this process is employed practically in certain 
types of electric furnace. It is, however, suiprisiug to find that 
glass can begin to act as an electrolyte and can undergo appreciable 
electrolysis at a temperature as low as 200° G. This has been 
e^eximentally proved by Warburg and subsequently by Roberts- 
Austen, who describes his experiments in the Third Report to the 
Alloys Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineersin 1895. The results are so remarkable that a part of the 
description may be quoted : — “ Thick bulbs were blown from baro- 
meter tube (of soda glass) ; and in most of the experiments the glass 
was ^ectrolysed, using mercury and an amalgam of some metal as 
cathode and anode respectively. The temperature was from 250° 0. 
to S60° C. ; the electromotive force employed was 100 volts ; and 
‘ the current in the case of the sodium experiments averaged about 
one thousandth of an ampere and sometimes as high os one 
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fiftietli of an ampere. . . . Li the experimenta in which sodium 
amalgam had been placed in the bulb and pure mercury outside, 
sodium passed into the mercury to the extent of 0'03 grammes. . . . 
The passage of the meroury follows the ordinary laws of electrolysis. 
... It is doubtful whether the sodium from the amalgam actually 
penetrated right through the glass, but there can be no question 
that it replaced a considerable proportion of the sodium which the 
glass contained. An attempt to pass potassium through the same 
glass failed. Gold was then used, both in the form of amalgam 
and dissolved in metallic lead, but in the latter case the temperature 
employed was of course higher. No gold was found to have been 
transmitted through the glass ; but the glass employed became 
coloured by gold, and minute spangles of the metal were found 
embedded in it.” This work of Roberta-Ansten confirmed the 
results of Warburg, who had found that while lithium could be 
caused to pass electrolyticaUy through a soda glass, potash could 
not — ^the diSerence being ascribed to the fact that lithium has 
a lower atomic volume than sodium, while potassium has a higher 
atomic volume. Even in the case of lithium, however, the glass 
used for the electrolysis became opaque and brittle. Perhaps the 
most important significance of these facts lies in the obvious oon- 
clui^ou that ordinary glass at so moderate a temperature as 200° C. 
is sufficiently fluid to act as an electrolyte — a fact which serves 
to strengthen the view — ^now almost universally accepted — that 
glass is essentially a viscous liquid and not a “ solid ” in the strict 
sense. 

The most valuable and in many ways the most interesting of 
the properties of glass — ^its transparency — ^has not been dealt with 
as yet, and all mention of this subject has been postponed to the 
end of the present chapter, because the whole subject of the optical 
properties of glass will be dealt with more f ully in the chapter on 
optical glass (Chap. XIII.), so that a very brief reference only need 
be made to the matter here. 
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traQsparenoy is the luudameutal and essential whioli 

leads to the employment of glass in the place of either stronger or 
cheaper materials. By transparency, in this sense, we wish to 
incliflde mere transWcenco also, since very frequently it is as neces- 
sary to avoid undisturbed visibility as it is to secure the admission 
of light. It is indeed hard to hud any use to which glass is exten- 
sively put into which the function of transmitting light does not 
very largely enter. Almost the only such example of use is the 
modern application of opal glass to the covering of walla, and the 
use — ^not as yet widely extended— of ])ress6d glass blocks as bricks 
and paving stones ; in these cases it is the hardness and smoothness 
of surface that gives to the vitreous body its superiority over other 
materials, but a^jait from these special cases, the fact remains 
that weU over 96 per cent, of the glass used in the world is employed 
for purposes where transmission of light is essential to the attain- 
ment of the desired result, either from the point of view of utility 
or from that of beauty. It is iiitoresting to note that the power of 
transmitting light is not shared by many solid bodies. Some col- 
loidal organic bodies, such as gelatine and celluloid, possess the 
property to a degree comparable with glass, while certain mineral 
crystals, such as quartz and fluor-spar, may even surpass the flnest 
glass in this respect ; while some of the other optical properties of 
glass aregreatly exceeded by such natural substances as the diamond 
and the ruby. But the very brevity of this list is in itself striking, 
because it must be borne in mind that transparency by no means 
constitutes the only common characteristic of vitreous bodies. 
Although the transparenqy of glass is so valuable and indeed so 
essential a property of that substance, it must be remembered that 
no kind of glass is perfectly transparent. Quite apart from the 
fact that of the h^t that falls upon a glass surface, however per- 
fectly polished, a considerable proportion is turned back by reflection 
at the surface of entry and again by reflection at the surface of exit 
from the glass, a certain proportion of light is abscxrbed dming 
its parage through the glass itself, and the transmitted beam is 
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correspondingly weakened. In tlie pinest and best glasses this 
absorption is so small that in any moderate thickness very delicate 
instruments are required to show that there has been any loss of 
light at all ; but even the best glass, when examined through a 
thickness of 20 in, or more, always shows the eilecta of the absorp- 
tion of light quite unmistakably. In fact, not only does all glass 
absorb light, but it does this to a different degree according to the 
colour of the light, so that in passing through the glass a beam of 
white light becomes weakened in one of its constituent colours 
more than in the others, with the result that the emergent light is 
slightly coloured. Thus the purest and whitest of glasses, wlien 
examined in very thick pieces, always show a decided blue or green 
tint, although this tint is quite invisible on looking through a few 
inches of the glass. The ordinary glass of commerce, however, is 
far removed from even this approach to perfect transparency. The 
best plate glass shows a slight greenish-blue tint, which is just 
perceptible to the trained eye when a single sheet of moderate 
thickness is laid down upon a piece of white paper. When a sheet 
of this glass is viewed edgewise, in such a way that the light reaching 
the eye has traversed a considerable thickness, the greenish-hlue 
tint of tJie glass becomes more apparent. By holding strife of 
various kinds of glass, cut to an equal length, closo together and 
comparing the colour exhibited by their ends, a means of comparing 
the colours of apparently "white” glasses is readily obtained, It 
will be found that different specimens of glass diffei most markedly 
in this respect. Sheet glass is, as a rule, decidedly deeper in colour 
than polished plate, but roUed plate is as a rule much greener — ^tho 
colour of this glass can, in fact, in most cases be seen quite plainly 
in looking through or at the sheets in the ordinary way. 

The question of how far the colour of glass a:Sects the value of 
the light which it transmits depends for its answer upon the purpose 
to which the lighted space is to be put, Where delicate eompariaons 
of colour are to be made, or other delicate work involving the use 
of t^ie colour sense is to be carried on, it is essential that all colouration 
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of the entering daylight should be avoided, and the use of the 
most coloiulesB glass obtainable \7ill be desirable. Again, in photo- 
graphic studios it is important to secui'e a glass which shall absorb 
as small a proportion of the chemically active rays contained in 
daylight as possible, and special glasses for this purpose are avail- 
able. Although for the present the price of these special glasses 
may prove prohibitive for the glazing of studio lights, their use is 
found highly advantageous where artificial light is to be used to 
the best advantage. On the other hand, for everyday purposes, 
the slight tinge of coloui' introduced into the light by the colour 
of ordinary sheet and plate glass, or even of greenish rolled plate 
glass, has no deleterious efiect whatever, the majority of persons 
being entirely unconscious of its presence. 

Glass which has been intentionally rendered absorbent for light 
of certain wave-lengths is employed for special purposes. The 
whole range of coloured glasses will, of course, fall under this descrip- 
tion, but apart from these a whole series of glasses has been developed 
by the researches of Oookes, the object being to produce a material 
for spectaole lenses which will protect the eye of the wearer from 
the harmful effects of very short (ultra-violet) and very long (infra- 
red) light waves. This is especially important for furnace workers, 
suck as those employed in glass manufacture, whose eyesight 
suffers from continued exposure to the radiation of molten glass. 
Crookes has obtained remarkable results by the introduction of 
the oxides of the rare-earth elements, notably oeria, into his glasses, 
some of which, while so slightly tinted as to be scarcely notable, 
yet afford very considerable protection to the eye. TSot other 
purposes, such as obseirverB at sea or in aeroplanes, who are obliged 
to face the glare of tiie sun and, of its refiection in the water, deeply 
tinted glasses ace employed, 

;^other purpose for which glass intentionally rendered absorbent 
for ultra-violet light is sometimes employed with great advantage 
is the protection of valuable objects from fading or other deteriora- 
tion resulting ffom prolonged exposure to strong light. Such 
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exposure of valuable objects ocours both in the rooms of private 
houses and in museums and picture galleries. The glazing of such 
places with glass which — ^without being unpleasantly tinted— yet 
absorbs the greater part of the ultra-violet rays would undoubtedly 
efEect a great reduction in the rate of deterioration of exposed 
objects, since it has been shown that ultra-violet light, although not 
the sole cause of this kind of fading, is certainly one of the most 
important and active factors in the process. 

Further consideration of the subject of the transmission of light 
by glass, its absorption, refraction, dispersion, etc., ore, however, 
best grouped together as the “ optical ** properties of glass, and 
under that heading they will receive a fuUer treatment in connection 
with the subject of the manulactuxe of glass for optical purposes. 



CHAPTER m 


THE BA.W MATERIALS OE aLASS MANOTAOTUEE 

The olioice of law materials lor all bianclieB of glass maiiufactHre 
is a matter of vital importance. As a rule all fixed ” bodies tbat 
are once introduced into tbe glass-melting pot or furnace appear 
in the finished glass, while volatile or combustible bodies are more 
or less completely eliminated during the process of fusion. Thus, 
while the chemical manufacturer can purify his products by filtra- 
tion, crystallisation, or some other process of separation, the glass- 
maker must eliminate all undesirable ingredients before they are 
permitted to enter the furnace, and the stringency ol this condition 
is increased by the fact that the transparency of glass makes the 
detection of defects of colour or quality exceedingly easy, Eor 
the production of the best varieties of glass, therefore, an exacsting 
standard of purity is applied to the substances used as raw mat^ials. 
As the quality of the product decreases, so also do the demands 
upon the purity of raw materials, until finally for the manufacture 
of common green bottles, even such very heterogeneous substances 
as basaltic rock and the miscellaneous residues of broken, defective 
and haU-melted glass forming the refuse of other glassworks may 
be utOised more or less satisfactorily. 

Eor ‘the best. kinds of glass the most desirable quahty in raw 
materials is thus as near an approach to purity as possible under 
commercial conditions, and next to that, as great a constancy of 
composition as possible, Pot instance, the quantity of moisture 
contained in a ton of sand appreciably affects the resulting com- 
position of the glass, and if the sand cannot he obtained perfectly 
dry, it should at least contain a constant proportion of moisture, 
otherwisa it becomes necessary to determine^ by ohCmical tests. 
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the percentage of inoialure in the aand that is used from day to day, 
and to adjust the quantity used in aeoordance with the resnliB of 
these tests, a proceeding which, of course, materially complicates 
the whole process. In other cases, variable composition is not so 
readily allowed for, and uncontrollable variations in the composition 
of the glass result — at times the quality falls off unaccountably, or 
the glass refuses to melt freely at the usual temperature. The 
systematic employment oE chemical analysis in the supervision of 
both the raw materials and of various iiroducts will frequently 
enable the manufaetnrov to trace the causes of Rnch undesirable 
occurrences ; but however necessary such control undoubtedly is, 
it cannot entirely componsaio for the use of raw tnatorials liable 
to too great a variation in composition or physical character. For 
not only the chemical composition but also the physical condition 
and properties of the material are of importance in glass manu- 
facture. Thus it is essential that materials to be used for glass- 
melting should be obtainable in a reasonably fine state of division, 
and in this connection it must he remembered that both exceedingly 
hard bodies and soft plastic substances can only be ground with 
very great difiB-oulty. Further, where a substance occurs naturally 
as a powder, this powder should be of uniform and not too fine a 
grain, more especially if it belongs to the class of refractory rather 
than of fiuxiug ingredients. In that case the presence of coarser 
grains will result in their remaining in the undissolved state in the 
finished glass, unless excessive heat and duration of " founding “ 
be employed to permit of their dissolution. This applies ohiefiy 
to siliceous and calcareous ingredients, but hardened nodules of 
salt-cake may behave in a similar manner. 

A further oon'sideration in the ohoioe of raw materials is facility 
of storage. Thus limestone in the shape of large lumps of stone 
which are only ground to powder as required, is readily stored, and 
undergoes no deleteriaus change even if exposed to the weather ; 
on the other hand, sulphate of soda (salt-cake), if stored even in 
moderately dry plages. Rapidly agglomerates into hard masses, 

cfhf. n 
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at the same time absorbing a certain jjerccjitage oi moisture. Such 
properties are not always to be avoided, salt-cake for example bebg 
an indispensable ingredient in many kinds of glass-making, but 
the ralue of a substance is in some cases materially lessened by 
such oauses. 

The raw materials ordinarily employed in glass-making may be 
grouped into the following classes : — ■ 

(1) Sources of silica. 

(2) Sources of alkalies. 

(3) Sources of bases other than alkalies. 

(1) Sources of SiUca , — ^The principal source of silica is sand. This 
Bubstanoe occurs in nature in geological deposits, often of very 
considerable area and depth. These deposits of sand have always 
been formed by the disintegration of a siliceous rock, and the 
fragments so formed have been sifted and transported by the 
agency of water, being finally deposited by a river either in the sea 
(marine doposita) or in lakes (lacustrine deposits), while the action 
of water, either during transport or after deposition, has frequently 
worn the individual particles into the shape of rounded grains. 

In Gonsoquenoe of this origin the chemical composition of sand 
varies very greatly with the nature of the rock whose ^^udation 
gave rise to the deposit. "Where rooks very rich in silica, or even 
oonsisting of nearly pure silica, have been thus denuded, the result- 
ing sand is often very pure, deposits containing up to 99*9 per cent, 
eilioa being known. More frequently, however, the sand contains 
fragments of more or less decomposed felspar, and smaller quan- 
tities of many other minerals, which introduce alumina, iron and 
alkaJies into its composition. Fioally, ^‘sands’’ of aU ranges of 
composition from the pure varieties just referred to down to the 
clay marls, very rioh in icon and alumina, are known. 

For the best varieties of glass, viz., optical glass, fiint glass and 
the whitest Bheet^lass, as well as for the best Bohemian ** glass, 
a very pure variely of sand is required, preferably containing less 
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than 0'05 per cent, of iron, and iiol more than 0-05 per cent of other 
impurities such as alumina, limo or Alkali. As a matter of fact, 
sands containing so little iron rarely contain any other impurity 
except alumina in measurable quantities. The best-known deposit 
of such sand in Europe is that at Fontainebleau, near Paris^ but 
equally good sand is found at various places in Germany and Austria. 
The study of British resources in glass-making sands has been 
taken up with great energy during recent years, and an exhaustive 
memoir on the subject has been prepared by Professor P. G, H. 
Boswell. From the account there given it appears that there is 
at least one vciy promising British source of pure silica situated 
at Muokish Mountain, Co. Donegal, hut this is rather of the nature 
of a crushed friable rock than a true sand. This material, however, 
appears to be sufficiently pure — ^if the quality can be maintained 
when exploitation on the large scale is attempted — ^to be used for 
the highest grades of glass. Samples and correspondingly good 
analyses can also be obtained from many other British sources 
which suggest satisfactory possibilities, and ei^eriinents to utilise 
such sands for good qualities of glass have been made, in some 
instances with the promise of success. The real test, however, is 
that of continued uniformity of satisfactory qualify over long 
periods of commercial exploitation. In many cases careful washing 
or even treatment with dilute acid would eSect very material 
improvement, but it has been rightly pointed out that the coat of 
sand for most purposes must be kept so low that little margin 
remains for the careful treatment of the material at the pit or during 
transport. It follows from this consideration that a sand d^osit 
which is naturally pure and uniform will — even if under the dis- 
advantage of a greater distance— render competition by lesa- 
fovoured deposits very difficult. The real importanoe of finding 
a home source of supply of sand for high-quality glass has, however, 
been realised, and thanks to the work of Boswell progress in that 
direction may be confidently e3q)ected. A detailed account of 
the various sand deposits and their charaotreristios cannot 
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be given bere, and the reader is referred to Boswell’s original 
memoir, 

Ne3Ct in order of value to these exceedingly pure sands, come 
the glass-making sands of Belgium, notably of Epinal. These 
usually contain from 0-2 to 0’3 per cent, of iron and rather more 
alumina, hut they are used very largely for the manufacture of 
sheet and plate-glass. When the standard of quality is further 
relaxed, a large number of sand deposits become available, and the 
manufacturers of each district avail thomsolves of more or less 
local supplies. Finally, for the luanufactui'e of the cheapest class 
of bottles, sands containing up to 2 per cent, of iron and a con- 
siderable proportion of other substances are employed. 

Silica, in various states of purity, occurs in nature in a number 
of other forma than that of sand. By far the commonest of these 
is that of more or less compact sedimentary rock, known as “ sand- 
stone,” As far as chemical composition is concerned, some of these 
stones are admirably suited for making the best kinds of glass, 
although as a rule a stone is not so homogeneous as the material 
of a good saud-hed. The stone has the further disadvantage that 
it requires to be crushed to powder before it can be used for glass- 
making, and the crushed product is generally a mixture of grains 
of all sizes ranging from a fine dust to the largest size of grain 
passed by the sieves attached to the crushing machine. The presence 
of the very fine paa'ticles is a diatinct objection from the glass-maker’s 
point of view, so that it would probably be necessary to wash the 
sand to remove this dust — a process that in itself adds to the 
cost of the crushed stone and at the same time leads to the loss, of 
a serious percentage of the material Objections of the some kind 
apply, but with still greater force, to the use of powdered quartz 
01 fiint as sources of silica for the glass-maker ; further, these 
materials are exceedingly hard and therefore difdoulb to crush, 
so that their price is prohibitive for glass-making purposes. The 
use of ground quartz and fiint is therefore confined to the ceramic 
industries in which these substances serve as sources of silica for 
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both bodies and glazes ; in former times, however, ground flint 
was ejcteuaively used in tlxo manufactme of the best kinds of glass, 
as the still surviving uame of “ flint glass ” testifies. 

Minerals of the felspar class, consisting essentially of silicates of 
alumina and one or more of the alkalies, are extensively used in 
glass-making and should be mentioned here, since their high silica- 
content (up to 70 per cent.) constitutes an efiective source of silica. 
As a source of this substance, however, most felspars would be 
far too expensive,' and their use is due to their content of alumina 
and alkali. 

(2) Sowrees of AlkaU. — Origmally the alkaline constituents of 
glass wore derived from the ashes of plants and of seaweed or “ kelp ” ; 
in both cases the alkali was obtained in the form of carbonate and 
was ordinarily used in a very impure form ; at the present time, 
however, the original source of alkali for industrial purposes is 
found in the natural deposits and other sources of the chlorides of 
sodium and potassium. At the present time it is not yet industrially 
possible to introduce the alkalies into glass mixtures in the natural 
form of chlorides. The principal difficulty in doing this arises from 
the fact that the chlorides are volatile at the temperature of glass- 
melting furnaces and are only acted upon by hot silica in the presence 
of water vapour. Introduced into an ordinary glass furnace, there- 
fore, these salts would he di’iven off as vaixour before they could 
combine with the other ingredients in the desired form of double 
silicates. 

Alkalies axe, therefore, introduced into the glass mixture in less 
volatile and more readily attackable forms. Of these the carbonate 
is historically the earlier, while the sulphate is at the present time 
industrially by for the more important. The Cartonafe of Sod<ij 
or soda ash, which is used in the production of some special glasses, 
and is an ingredient of English flint glasses, is produced by either 
of two well-known ohemical prooeasos. One of these is the “ black 
ash/^ or Le Blano process, in which bhe chloride is first converted 
into sulphate by the direct action of snlphnrio acid, and the sulphate 
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thus formed is oonverled into the carbonate by calcination with 
a miztuie of calcium carbonate and coal. The sodium carbonate 
thus formed is separated by solution and subsequent evaporation. 
A purer form of sodium carbonate can be obtained with great 
regularity by the ammonia soda ” process, in which a solution 
of sodium chloride is acted upon by ammonia and carbonic acid 
under pressure. Soda ash produced by this process is now supplied 
regularly lor glass-making purposes in a state of great purity and 
constancy of composition. It is upon these qualities that the 
great advantages of this substance depend, since its relatively high 
cost precludes its use except for sj^ecial kinds of glass, and for these 
purposes the qualities named are of great value. 

For most purposes of glass-making, such as the production of 
sheet and pla^e-glass of all kinds, the alkali is introduced in the 
form of salt-cake — ^.s., sulphate of soda. This product is obtained 
as the result of the first step of the Le Blano process of alkali manu- 
facture — i.e., by the action of sulphuric acid on sodium chloride \ 
salt-oake is thus a relatively crude product, and its use is due to 
the fact that it is by far the cheapest source of alkali available for 
glass-making. There are, however, oertain disadvantages con- 
nected with its use. The chief of these is the fact that BHica cannot 
decompose salt-oake without the aid of a reducing agent ] such 
a reducing agent is partly supplied by the fiame-gases in the atmo- 
sphere of the furnace, but in addition to these a certain proportion 
of carbon, in the form of coke, charcoal or anthracite coal, must be 
added, to all glass mixtures containing salt-cake. The use of a 
dightly incorrect quantity of carbon for this pmpose leads to 
disastrous results, while even under the best conditions it is not 
easy to remove all traces of sulphur compounds from glass made 
in this way. A further risk of trouble arises in connection with 
salt-oake from the faet that it is nem entirely free from mote or 
less deleterious impurities. According to the eisact manner in which 
it has been prepared, the substance always contains a small excess 
either o| undecomposed sodium chloride or of free sulphuric add, 
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or the latter may be present in the form of sulphate of lime, A 
good salt-cake, however, should contain at least 97 per cent, of 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, and not more than l-O per cent, of 
either sodium chloride or sulphmdo acid. 'While pure sodium 
sulphate is readily soluble in water, ordinary salt-cake always leaves 
an insoluble residue, consisting frequently of minute particles of 
clay or other material derived from the lining of the furnace in 
which it was prepared, or from the tools with which it was handled ; 
and these impurities are liable to become deleterious to the glass 
if present in any quantity. The insoluble residue should not exceed 
0*5 per cent, in amount, and in the best salt-cake is generally under 
0-2 per cent. 

Salt-cake possesses certain other properties that make it somewhat 
troublesome to deal ^vith as a glass-making matei’ial. Thus, on 
prolonged exposure, particularly to moist air, the powdered salt-cake 
absorbs moisture from the atmosphere and undergoes partial 
conversion into the crystalline form of “ Glauber’s Salt,” a process 
which results in the formation of exceedingly hard masses. Ground 
salt-cake, therefore, cannot be stored for any length of time without 
incurring the necessity of regrinding, and this accretive action even 
comes into play when mixtures of glass-making materials, con- 
tainiug salt-cake as one ingredient, are stored. In practice, therefore, 
salt-cake can only be ground as it is wanted, and its physical pro- 
perties make it diES.Gult to grind it at all fine, while the dust arising 
from this process is peculiarly irritating, although not seriously 
injurious to health. 

Potash is utilised iu glass-making abnost entirely in the form of 
carbonate, generally called “ pearl-ash/’ Originally derived from 
the ashes of wood and other land plants, this substance is now 
manufaobured by processes similar to those described in the case of 
soda, the raw material being potassium chloride derived from 
natural deposits such as those at Stassfurth. The ^pearl-ash thus 
commercially obtainable is a fairly pure substance, but its use is 
complicated by the fact that iL is strongly hygroscopic and rapidly 
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absorbs water from ti.© atmosphere. Whore it is desired to produce 
potash glasses of constant composition, fioquent analytical deter- 
minations of the moisture contents of the pearl-ash ore necessary, 
and the composition of the glass mixture requires adjustment in 
accordance with the results of these determinations. 

As a result of the war it has become necessary to find other 
sources of potash than the Stassfurth deposits. This has been 
successfully done by the utilisation of the dust from blast-furnace 
gases and flues. More recently Spanish deposits of potash have 
developed a now source of supply, ^ On the other hand, the tem- 
porary difficulty of obtaining aup])lios of potash has raised the 
question whobher lor glass-making purposes the use of potash is 
really essential and how far the potash glasses aie really different 
from those in which the oorrespouding amount of soda is used. It 
must be admitted that there is a slight difference in favour of the 
potash glasses for some purposes ; certain varieties of optical 
glass, for instance, do not allow of the replacement of potash by 
soda, while for certain decorative purposes there is a slight difference 
of appearance — ^but in many oases the demand for potash is due 
to little more than a prejudice on the part of a manufacturer or his 
workmen. 

The alkalies are also introduced into glass in the form of nitrates 
(potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, and sodium niiiate, or nitre), 
but although these substances act as sources of alkali in the glass, 
they are employed essentially for the sake of their oxygen contents. 
Such oxidismg agents are not, of couisc, added to glass mixtures 
containing sulphates and carbon, but ate employed to purify the 
mixtures containing alkali carbonates, and more especially to oxidise 
the flint glasses. Since these suhstances aie only introduced into 
glass in small quantities, their extreme purity is not of such great 
importanco to the glass-maker, and tho ordinary refined qualities 
of both nitrates ere found amply pure enough to answer the hipest 
requirements. 

A certain number of natural minetrals which contain an appreciable 
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quantity of alkali aro soin^iuies utilised as raw materials for glass 
manufacture. The most important of jbhese are tlie minerals of the 
felspar class abeady referred to. These, howovci, eontain a con- 
siderable proportion of alumina, while all but the purest varieties 
also contain more or less considerable quantities of iron. While 
some glass-makers formerly regarded alumina as undesirable, it is 
now genially accepted tiat it is for most purposes, and to a limited 
extent, a valuable constituent, and u])on this view the use of fels- 
pathic inmeralrt is based. For the cheaper varieties of glass, how- 
ever, such as bottle gla.ss, felspaihio minerals and rocks, such as 
granite and basalt, are freely used as raw materials. Another 
mineral in which both alkali and alumina arc found is cryolite. 
This is a double fluoride of soda and alnmina, whose properties are 
particularly valuable hi the i)roduotion of opal and opalescent 
glasses. As a mere source of alkali, however, cryolite is much too 
expensive, 

(3) Sources of Bases other than Alkalies . — The moat important of 
those are lime and lead oxide, the former behig required for the 
production of all varieties of plate and sheet-glass, as well as for 
bottles and a large proportion of pressed and blown glass, while 
lead is an essential ingredient of all flint glass. The only other base 
having any considerable commercial importance in connection with 
glass-making is barium oxide, while oxide of zinc, magnesia, and 
a few other substances are used in the mamifacture of special glasses 
for scientifle, optical or technical purposes, where glass of special 
properties is required. The metallic oxides which are used for the 
production of coloured glass are, of course, also basic bodies. These 
will be treated in connection with coloxured glasses, with the oxoep^ 
tion of manganese dioxide, which is used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of many ordinary “ white '* glasses, 

Cald/um Oxide (lime) is generally introduced into glass mixtures 
in the foinn of either the carbonate or the hydrated oxide (slaked 
lime). The carbonate may be derived either from natural souioes^ 
or it may be of ohemioal origin, while the hydrate is always obtained 
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by the calcination of the carbonate, followed by “ alaking " the 
lime thus produced. Natural caloium carbonate occurs in great 
quantities in the form of chalk and limestone rocks. Both varieties 
are used for glass-inaking. Chalk is a soft friable material which is 
apt to olog during the grinding operations, particularly as the 
natural product is generally somewhat moist. As regards the 
greater part of its bulk, chalk is often found in a state of great 
purity, but it is frequently contaminated by the presence of scattered 
masses of flint. Chemically this impurity is not very objectionable 
to the glass-maker, since it merely iniroducea a small proportion 
of silica whose presence ncetl scarcely bo allowed for in laying down 
the mixture. On the other hand, if any fragments of flint remain 
inthemiiturewhenput into the furnace, they prove very refractory, 
and ore apt to be found a.s opaque enclosures in the finished glass. 

Natural limestone con also be obtained in great purity in many 
parts of the world. It is generally a hard and rather brittle rook 
that can be readily ground to powder of the requisite degree of 
fi-uenesa. Flint concretions are not so frequently found in this"' 
material, but, on the other hand, it is often contaminated, with 
magnesia and iron. The former ingredient, when present in small 
quantities, tends to make the glass hard^ond viscous, so that lime- 
stone of the lowest possible magnesia content should be used, 
especially for the harder kinds of glass, such as plate and sheet- 
glass, etc. The iron contents of the limestone used must also be 
low where a white glass is required ; hut since a smaller quantity 
of limestone is used for a given weight of glass produced than the ^ 
quantity of sand used for the same purpose, the presence of a 
somewhat higher percentage of iron is permissible in the limestone 
as oompated with the sand ; for the better varieties of glass, how- 
ever} the iron should not eKoeed 0*3 per cent, of the limestone. 

Slaked lime is sometimes used os the source of lime for special 
glasses where the prooeas of mmmfaoture Tenders it desirable to 
avoid the evolution oE carbonic add gas which takes place when 
the carbonate is heated aud attacked by Bilioa. When slaked lime 
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is used only tL© water vapour of the hydrate is driven off, and this 
occurs at a much lower tempecaLure. ^Tor the production of slaked 
lime, an adequately pure form of limestone, preferably in the form 
of large lumps, is burnt in a kiln until the carbonic acid is cnipely 
driven off ; after cooling, the lime so formed is slaked by hand. 
The product so obtained is, however, apt to vary both as regards 
contents of moisture and carbonic acid, which latter is readily 
absorbed from the atmosphere ; the use of this material, therefore, 
requires frequent analytical determinations of the lime contents 
and corresponding adjustments of the mixture if constant results 
are required. 

It is possible to introduce lime into glass mixtures in the form 
of gypsum or calcium sulphate, but the decomposition of this com.'^ 
pound, like that of sodiiun sulphate, requires the intervention of 
a reducing agent such as carbon, and the diSiculties arising from 
this source in connection with the use of salt-cake ore still further 
increased in the case of the calcium compound. Since limestones 
of considerable purity are more or leas plentiful in many districts, 
the commercial value of calcium sulphate for glass-making is probably 
slight. 

The Qompmnis of Barium may best bo dealt with at this stage, 
since they are cheixucally very closely allied to the compounds of 
lime just deacribed. Barium ocours in nature in considerable quan- 
tities in the inhierals known as barytes (heavy spar) and witherite 
respectively. The former is essentially sulphate of barium, while 
the latter is a carbonate of barium. The use of the sulphate meets 
with the same objection here as in the case of calcium sulphate 
discussed above, except that the barium compound is much more 
easily reduced and decomposed than the lime compound. The 
' natural mineral witherite is used bo a considerable esdrent in the 
production of barium glasses, and these have been found capable 
of replacing lead glasses for certain purposes. On the other hand, 
for the best kinds of barium glasses, vi^., those required for optical 
purposes, the element is introduced in the fonn of aitificially pro- 
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pared salts. Of these the moat important is the carbonate, com- 
mercially described as “ precipitated carbonate of barium ” ; this 
precipitated compound, however, does not ordinarily correspond 
to the chemically pure substance, but oontaius more or less con- 
siderable quantities of sulphur compounds. The question whether 
these impurities are or are not objectionable can only be determined 
for each particular case, since much depends upon the special 
character of the glass to be produced. Both the nitrate and the 
hydrate of barium are commercially available, but they are 
very costly ingredients for use in the induction of even the 
most B3qponsiVe kinds of glass ; these substances are, however, 
obtainable in a state of considerable purity, although the hydrate 
has the inconvenient property of rapidly absorbing carbonic 
acid from the atmosphere, thus becoming converted into the 
carbonate. 

Magnesia is another glass-forming base that is closely related, 
ohemicallj', to calcium and barium. This element is usually intro- 
duced into glass mixtures in the form of either the carbonate or 
the oxide. The carbonate occurs in nature in a more or less pu;e 
state in the form of magnesite, and by calcination the o:dde is 
obtained. The natural mineral and its product are^ of course, 
by far the cheapest sources of magnesia, but as the element is only 
used in comparatively small quantities, the aitificial precipitated 
carbonate or calcined magnesia are frequently prefen'ed. Magnesia 
is only introduced intentionally in notable quantities in special 
glasses where the properties it confers are of particular value ; in 
ordinary lime glasses this element, as has already been mentioned, 
is to be regarded as an undesirable impurity. 

Tmc QTnde lies, chemically, between the bases already discussed 
ou the one hand, and lead olside on the other. This element is 
intxoduood into certain optical glasses, a special zinc crown 
having found some applioation. Certain kinds of laboratory glass- 
ware also oontain ziiiG< Ghemically ])repared zinc oxide is almost 
the only form in whioh the element is used, but the very volatile 
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character of this Kiil)staiice must be borne in mind when it is intro- 
duced into glass mixtures. 

Lead is one of the most widely-used ingi’ediontH of glass ; the 
glasses containing this substance in notable quantity are all charac- 
terised to a greater or less degree by similar properties, such as 
considerable density and high refractive power, and are classed 
together under the name “flint glasses.” Lead is now almost 
universally introduced into glass mixtures in the form of red lead, 
although the other oxides of lead might be cmiiloyed almost equally 
well. Eed lead is a mixture of two oxides of lead (PbO and Pb20a) 
in approximately such luoportions as to correspond to tbo formula 
PbaO^. It is prepared by the roasting of metallic load in suitable 
furnaces, where the molten load is exposed to currents of hot air. 
The product is obtainable in considerable purity, very small pro- 
portions of silica, derived from the furnace bedj and of iron derived 
from the tools with which the lead is handled, being the principal 
foreign substances found in good red lead. Metallic lead is, how- 
ever, sometimes present, and this impurity is difficult to detect by 
ohemioal means. Silver would be an objectionable impurity, but 
owing to the, modern perfect methods of de-silvering lead, that 
element is rarely found in lead products. Analytical control of 
red lead as used in the glass mixtures, and consequent adjustments 
of the mixture, are, however, necessary where exact constancy in 
the glass produced is desired. The reason for this necessity lies in 
the fact that the oxygen content, and therefore the lead-oxide (PbO) 
content, varies decidedly from batch to batch, while the material 
as actually delivered and used frequently contains notable pro- 
portions of moisture. 

A word should perhaps be said here as to methods of handlmg 
red lead on account of the injurious effects which the inhalation 
of lead dust produces upon the workmen exposed to it. For glasa- 
mabing purposes it is not feasible to adopt the method employed 
by potters of first “ fritting ** the lead and thus rendering it com- 
paratively insoluble and innocuous; even if thie were done, the 
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difficulty would only be moved one steji iurtber back, and would 
have to be overcome by those who uudertook the preparation of 
the frit. The right solution of the problem, in the writer’s opinion, 
is to be found in properly preventing the formation of lead dust, 
or at all events in protecting the workmen from the risk of inhaling 
it. Where only small quantities of lead glass are made, and there- 
fore only small quantities of lead are handled and mixed at 
a time, it is no doubt sufficient to provide the workmen engaged 
on 1/his task with some efficient form of respirator to be worn during 
the whole of the time that they are engaged on such work, and to 
take the further precautions necessary — ^by way of cleanliness and 
the provision o£ proper mess-rooms— to avoid any risk of lead 
dust cither directly or indirectly contamhiating their food. Where, 
however, large quantities of flint-glass ore made every day, it is 
possible and proper to make more perfect arrangements for the 
mechanical handling and mixuig of the lead with the other ingre- 
dients by the provision of suitable mixing and transporting machinery 
BO arranged as to be dust-tight. It is only fair to state, however, 
that partly under their own initiative, partly under pressure from 
the authoorities, glass-makers in this country are complying with 
these requirements in an adequate manner. 

Aimmiww ., — ^There are several varieties of glass into whieffi 
alumina enters in notable quantities, the principal examples being 
certain optical and many opal glasses, while most ordinary glasses 
contain this substance in greater or less degree. In the latter the 
alumina is derived, by the inevitable processes of solution, from 
the flxe-olay vessels or walls within which the molten glass is con* 
tained, while in some cases the element is intentionally introduced 
in small proportions (about 2 per c«xt. to S per cent, of AlgOj) by 
the use of felspar as an ingredient of the mixture* The introduction 
of alumina in the form of china clay (a relatively pure silioate of 
alumina) has recently been;recommended. This can only be done 
suooBssfnlly in very hot furnaces and provided that the china day 
Si vary fiudy divided and iutimatdy mixed with the batch-mother- 
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wise it is apt to agglomerate and to form insoluble “stones” iu 
the glass. 

Where larger proportions of alumina are required, the substance 
is introduced in the form of the hydrate, which is obtainable com- 
mercially in a state of almost chemical ])urity, but of course at a 
correspondingly high cost. In opal glasses alumina is derived 
partly or whoUy from felspars, or in some cases from the use of the 
mineral ayolite. This is a double fluoride of aluminium and sodium 
which is found in great natural masses, chiefly in Greenland. OwiiLg 
to the high price of this mineral, however, artificial substitutes of 
nearly identical composition and properties have been introduced 
and are used successfully in the glass and enamelling industries. 
Although the oxides of this element really belong 
to the class of colourmg compounds, they are so widely used in the 
manufacture of ordinary “white” glasses that it is desirable to 
deal with them here. The element manganese is most usually 
introduced into glass mixtures in the form of the per -oxide (Mn02), 
although the lower oxide (MU3O4) can also be used. The material 
ordinarily used is the natural manganese ore, mined chiefly iu 
Eussia ; the purest foi'ms of this ore consist almost entirely of the 
per-oxide, but “ brown ” ores, containing more or less of the lower 
oxide, are also used with succeas. These ores always contain small 
amounts of iron and silica, but provided the iron is not present 
in any considerable quantity, the value of the ore is measured by 
the percentage of manganese which it contains. The colouring and 
“ decolourising ” action of manganese will he discussed in a later 
chapter. Certain other substances, which have been suggested as 
either substitutes for, or improvements upon, manganese for this 
purpose need only he mentioned here, viz;., nickel, selemum and 
gold. 

Araenio is another substance frequently introduced into “ white ” 
glass mixtures. This element is universally used in the form of 
the white arsenic of oommeroe (^e., arsenious acid] which 

is obtained in a pure form by a process of sublimation. Owing to 
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the very poiaoiious nature of this material, s])ecial precautions 
must be taken in its use for 'glass making purposes to avoid all risk 
of poisoning. 

Chrbm . — As has already been indicated, an admixture of carbon 
in some suitable form is essential in the case of certain glass mixtures. 
The carbon for this purpose may be used in the form of either 
charcoal, coke, or anthracite coal. Of these, charcoal is undoubtedly 
the purest form of carbon, but it is expensive in this country. Coke 
varies very much in quality according to tho coal from which it 
has been produced, but it always contains notable proportions of 
ash rich in iron, and also some suJphui’. Anthracite coal can be 
obtained in a very pure form, containing considerably less ash 
than that found in most kinds of coke, and this is therefore probably 
the most convenient form of carbon for this purpose. 

Fluorine. —This element is employed in the form of fluorides, 
usually either calcium fluoride, or the double fluoride of sodium 
and aluminium already described (cryolite). Artificial compounds, 
of the nature of huo-aUioatos, are also employed. Except for certain 
optical glasses of very recent introduction, fluorides are solely used 
for the purpose of rendering glass opaline. They have the dis- 
advantage that their presence in the batch usually causes violent 
attack upon the fire-clay of the pot in whichldia melting is carried 
out. , 

Boron . — This element is introduced Into glass either as borax 
(sodium bi-borate) or as baric acid ; it is present in the glass in the 
form of compounds or solutions of the oxide (B2O3). Its principal 
use is in optical glasses, where the acid is generally used in the 
batch. Borax is, however, sometimes used as a softening agent, 
particiilarly in coloured glasses m which tho colouring oxide has 
a tendency to render the glass undesirably herd. 

Zirconiww. — ^Zirconium oxide or zirconia (ZtOg) is a vesry heavy 
white aub.«(tanco which id extremely insoluble in moat fluxes ; in 
the massive state resulting from fusion it oflers very considerable 
resistance to attack by molten glass. In tl^e finely-divided state 
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re.sultin» from precipitation, however, it can be incorporated in 
irlasa mixtures to a considerabJe extent. The resulting glass may, 
according to composition and circiunstaiioes, be either clear or 
opal. In the enamelling industry Zirconia is frequently used for 
the production of opaque white enamels, and is said to offer 
advantages over tin oxide. Its use for the production of opal 
glass is not so well established. 



CHAPTER IV 


BEFBACO^OBIES 

TiiiB furnaces and crucibles in which, the melting of glass is carried 
out are required to resist prolonged esqiosure to very high tem- 
peratures and must, therefore, be constructed of materials capable 
of resisting the destructive eftects of great heat- Such materials 
are usually described as “ Refractories, ” although a very large 
variety of different materials may be comprised under that generic 
term. The importance of such material to successful glass manu- 
facture, however, can scarcely be over-estimated. In the first 
place the life of the furnaces and pots plays a most important part 
in the economy of a glass-works, not only because of the cost in 
materials and labour entailed by each renewal, but also because 
of the very serious loss of output which the stoppage of a furnace 
implies. There is the further factor that during the process of 
deterioration which precedes the shutting-down of a furnace for 
repairs there is a constantly increasing loss of efffciency and fre- 
quently a deterioration in the quality of glass turned out. Where 
glass is melted in pots or crucibles the quality of the refractories 
used in the constraction of the pots is of primary importance also 
from the point of view of the very strong and direct influence which 
the quali^ of the pot exerts on the quality of the glass. 

The subject of refractories is, howovoi, a very largo and complex 
one^ and its technical details are of interest rather to the manu- 
faoturer than to the user of glass. The treatment of this subject 
in the present volume must, therefore, necessarily be confined to 
somewhat general oonsiderations. The subj ect, however, is receiving 
much fresh attention siuoe war conditions have led glass manu- 
{$.ctvuar& and manufacturers of refractories to realise that ^reful 
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attention to the soientihc study of ];efraGtories is essential to the 
prosperity of their industries. Some consideration of the subject 
is therefore necessary m this place, • 

Broadly speaking the lefractoiies used in glass manufacture may 
be divided into two classes, accordmg as they are or are not exposed 
to direct oontacb with molten glass. Those parts of a furnace 
which are not in contact with glass, such as the arched “ crown ” 
or roof and the upper parts of the walls of fuiuaces, ore almost 
invariably constructed of the material known as “ silica brick/* 
while those parts which come into contact with glass, such us pots, 
tank-blocks, and the lower parts of pot-furnaces, are almost invari- 
ably constructed of some kind of “fir( 5 -olay.’* The difference 
between these two classes of refractories is this, that while “ silica 
brick ” consists almost entirely of silica (SiOg) held together by a 
very small proportion of other substances, chiefly lime, acting as 
binders, “fire-clay’* consists essentially of a silicate of alumina 
(Al203,2Si02), which is associated, in some cases, with considerable 
quantities of additional silica and with other substances in smaller 
proportions. The reason lor this sharp differentiation lies in the 
fact that silica brick is rapidly attacked and dissolved by molten 
glass, whose contents of alkali or of lead enable it to enter into 
chemical combination with the silica. Fire-clay, on the other hand, 
is capable of developing a very considerable degree of resistance 
to the dissolving action of molten glass, and although very gradual 
solution constantly takes place, articles made of suitable fire-clay 
often resist the action of glass for many weeks and— in the case 
of tank-blocks — even for years. It must nob be supposed, however, 
that the sflioa brick, even in the crown of the furnace, is immune 
from chemical attack, since the dust carried in the flame, as well 
as vapours arising from the molten glass, attack the silica bricks 
very powerfully, so that their chemical oomposlbion after a pro- 
longed tun in the furnace differs yeiy widely from pure silica. The 
character of this oheraical attack is, however, entirely different from 
that| which occurs where there is direct contact with molten glass. 
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The qualities required in ^Le various types of refractories may 
now be briefly considered. Of these the first essential is the power 
of withstanding prolonged exposure to high temperatures. The 
aotual temperatures attained in glass-melting furnaces ai'e rarely^ 
if ever, as high as those which are regularly employed in such a 
process as stoel-melting ; as a rule, glass-melting furnaces rarely 
pass beyond a temperature of 1600® C. or at most 1600° C., while 
in many tank-furnaccs the more usual maximum temperature 
does not exceed 1400° 0. With this may be contrasted the tem- 
peratures well lip to and above 1700° 0., which have been observed 
in steel-melting, and the still higher range of temperature habitually 
employed in the electric steel furnace. It would thus seem that 
from the purely temperature point of view the conditions ruling 
in glass-melting furnaces are not extremely stringent. On the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind that in this matter time is 
an important element, and in this respect the glass furnace makes 
a much more sevece demand on its refractories than does a steel 
furnace. In a continuous tank furnace the fuU heat is steadily 
maintained, with only a very short intermisBion for flue-cleaning at 
week-ends, for many weeks in succession ; such furnaces have been 
known to work continuously for close on two years. In contrast 
with such a length of run, the work of a steel ftirnaoe is intermittent 
and relatively short, the maximum life lardy exceeding two months. 
At first sight it would seem that in order to secure that a refractory 
should satisfactorily resist a certain maximum temperature, it 
should be sufficient if its melting-point lay well above that maximum. 
Were refractories simple, pure substances in a crystalline state this 
condition would no doubt he sufficient, but the materials actually 
used axe very fax from being pure, eimple crystalline solids, and 
oonseqiuetitly we find that they do not posssas any real> definite 
** meltiiig point ” at all, and their passage flrom a hard, solid body 
oapable of bearing a load to a glossy molten mass flowing under its 
own wetglht is grodosl and complex. Oonfining our attention for 
moment entirely to fixe*(lay&, the changes which occur dpring 
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gradual heating to a very high temperatiu'e may ho broadly deacribod 
as follows : lu its initial condition tho^ire-olay consists of a quantity 
of very infusible substances, viz. ; clay substance proper and silica, 
accompanied by small quantities of much more fusible substances, 
such as felspar, iron oxide, etc. As soon as the temperature reaches 
the melting or softening point of the most fusible of these binding 
or fluxing substances, its particles, disseminated throughout the 
clay, become liquid and begin to exert a solvent action upon their 
surroundings. This action makes itself felt at first only upon the 
othej’ more fusible substances, but the clay substance and silica 
are also attacked and slowly dissolved. The result of this action, 
however, is to render the liquid which has already been formed 
extremely thick or viscous, so that at each temperature a limit 
is reached beyond which the action will not go — or will only go 
extremely slowly — ^until the temperature is raised. If a sample of 
fire-clay which has beeu heated only to the earlier stages of this 
process is allowed to cool and is examined by means of a fracture 
or a out section, it is fomd to be still quite porous and there is very 
little visible sign — except under the microscope — of the formation 
of the minute amount of glassy material representing that portion 
which had been liquid while hot. But as the olay is exposed to 
still higher temperatures the solvent action of the liquid portion 
increases — ^bhe clay shrinks by becoming less porous and more 
dense as the process continues. A cooled specimen now shows an 
increasingly dense or “vitrified^* icacture and the porosity is 
muoh diminished or — ^in the latest stages— has disappeared entirely, 
when the olay is said to be fully shrunk. Finally, if the process is 
continued far enough, by raising the t^perature very high indeed, 
the proportion of liquid to still undissolved solid becomes so high 
that the whole mass behaves like a fluid and “ runs or, as it is 
usually termed, melts/’ But it will be seen that the melting 
process has in reality been oxtremoly gradual and that, long before 
a small piece of the day would “ run ** under its own wdght, a 
bride of the same material would have " squatted ” if any serious 
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load liad beeu impoaed apon it. The point at which a given matei'ial 
of this kind will “ squat mqst depend both upon the quantity of 
liquid present at that temperature and upon how ” thick” or 
viscous that liquid is. 

It follows from these ooiisiderations, which can be very fully 
substantiated by a microscopic examination of samples of fije-clays 
heated to various temperatures, that any attempt to determine 
tho “ melting point ” of a refractory is entirely vain. Even the 
form of tQ.st frequently used, in which a trial cone of the clay under 
test is heated together with a Binall series of standai'd “ Seger ” 
cones and a comparison made a.s to their relative refractoriness, 
is not satisfactory liecauho tho small cones do not allow of any 
satisfactory condition of loading under wliich the material flows 
when squatting ” occurs, while the efiects of viscosily are largely 
dhaegardcd as a result of very rapid heating. 

For practical purposes tho really important teat of any refractory 
is its power to bear a definite load at a high temperature. This 
test requires somewhat more elaborate appliances than the “ cone ” 
test, but its indications are extremely valuable in comparing refrac- 
tories for any particular purpose. The best method of using such 
a test would he to determine the temperatures at which bricks or 
other pieces of standard size failed under a series of increasing 
loads, "failure” being defined as yielding at an appreciable rate. 
In a less elaborate form two loads arc arbitrarily chosen and the 
temperatures determined at which the material fails under them. 
The test adopted by the Bureau of Standards, TJ,S.A., for this 
purpose requires that fire-bricks of grade **lA” shall withstand 
a load of 60 lbs, per sq. in. at a temperature of 1350° 0., while for 
grade 1 B the load is reduced to 30 lbs. per sq. in. at the same 
temperature. At first sight it might perhaps appear that this 
refractoriness under load ” test should only be applied to the 
material intendedfor use as bricks or blocks in furnace construction, 
but even in material intended for pots this property is vitally 
important, since the hot day must not only bear the load due to 
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its owu weigliij but alho tlie very cousiclerable pressure of tiie 
molteu glass. 

From what has been said already it T^dll be evident that the 
refractoriness of a given material must depend very much \ipon 
its chemical composition, and this chemical composition may 
itself bo regarded from two points of view : we havo, first, the 
composition in regard to the fundamental refractories themselves, 
which, in coimecbion with glass-melting, are almost exclusively 
silica and its combinations 
with alumina, and, second, 
the fluadng impurities 
preaenU The relations of 
silica and alumina are best 
recognised from the con- 
stitutional diagram of the 
silica-alumina system, which 
is reproduced in Fig. 1. 

Here, as we are dealing 
with two simple, crystalline 
solids, we have a curve 
of real melting or freezing 
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Fig. 1. 

— ^the upper line of the diagram. This falls from well above 
2000® C. at the melting-point of pure alumina down to a 
temperature just above 1600® 0. for a mixture consisting of about 
87 per cent, of Si02 and 13 per coat, of A1203. There is an inter- 
vening break in the curve with a maximum corresponding to the 
formation of the mineral sillimanite — a mineral which is found 
in highly “vitrified*’ fire-clays and in hard porcelain. On the 
whole, however, the fusibility of the refractory portion of a fire- 
clay increases steadily with increasing silica-content up to 86 
per cant. It may be mentioned that so-called “ clay substance ” 
or “ Kaolinite AljiOj 2Si03— finds no place on this diagram; 
this means that no such compound separates from fusions of silica- 
alumina mixtures andj indeed^ that compound is known to undergo 
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decomposition on liealiiif/- ])robab]y at a temporal iirc between 
600° and G00° C., wtere clay is known to undergo an endothermic 
reaction on heating. Apart from this, theioEore, the refractory 
val^e of a fire-clay, disregarding fluxing impiu'ities, might be 
expressed by its alumina-silica ratio. 

In practice, however, fluxing impurities can by no means be 
disregarded, since it would be useless to have a highly refractory 
clay basis il it wore accompanied by fluxes which would dissolve 
it at a comparatively low tomperaluro. In this connection it may 
be noted that alumina is found to be much less readily dissolved 
in the fluxes ordinaiily jjrasent than is silica. The fluxes themselves 
generally exist in the form of felspar (double silicates of alumina 
and an alkali) and of mica, while iron oxide is always present to 
some extent. Many attempts have been made to arrive at fonnute 
by which the refractory value of a clay might be estimated from 
its analysis in terms of the ratios of silica to alumina and to the 
sum of the fluxing oxides present, but none of these formulae possess 
any great practical value. The only satisfactory way of forming 
an opinion as to the value of a day as a refractory is by means of 
the tests under load at high temperatures. As a matter of interest, 
however, the chemical analyses of a few typical kinds of refractories 
used in glass furnaces are here given : — 


Typtcai* Analyses op ’RErEACTORiEa. 
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Silica. 
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iBnitloiit 
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0-35 

““ 
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The power of resisting an adequate pressure at high temperatures, 
although of fundamental importance, is not the only essential 
property of refractories intended for use in glass-melting. Besides 
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resisting the ienfloiioy lo flow under loud, the uiuteiinl nmfal alho 
resist other causes of destruction. One of these takes the form of 
cracking or flaking, usually termed “ spalling,” whereby a fire-brick 
or block is gradually disintegrated. As a rule this form of failure 
arises from the unequal shrinkage or expansion of difiereiit parts 
of the brick. In the case of silica brick this is liable to be a very 
serious cause of trouble ■ in this material it arises from a volume 
change which occurs when the silica in the brick undergoes the 
transformation of quartz into tridymito. If the brick has previously 
been sufficiently severely fired, if it has been heated long enough 
and at a sufficiently high temper aburo dining manufacture, this brans- 
foimatiou will have been sufliciontly completed to avoid risk of 
cracking so long as the fui'iiaco in which the brick is used is not 
heated — or cooled— unduly quickly. In the case of fii'e-clay also, 
if the matei’ial is insufficiently burnt, so-called “ after-shi'inkago ” 
is certain to occur and — ^if of sufficient magnitude — with disastrous 
results to the brick and the furnace. Fortunately the condition of 
a given sample of brick in this respect cfcn be easily tested by expos- 
ing it in a suitable experimental furnace to a veiy high temperature 
and ascertaining whether it has undergone an undue amount of 
further shrinkage during this treatment. For tests of this nature 
the following standards have been suggested; a properly-fired 
sfiioa brick should not change in volume by more than 1 or 2 per cent, 
after firing to cone 18, while an adequately fired fire-brick of first- 
rate material should not shrink by more than the same amount when 
fired to cone 16, Gommeicial products unfortunately frequently 
fall to pass such tests, as there is a considerable tendency on the 
part of manufacturers to avoid the cost and difficuliy of firing their 
bricks at a suffioiently high temperatm'e. The absolute necessity 
of doing this must, however, be raaognised if the best results are 
to be obtained. Another tost by which the degree of firing to which 
a given article has been exposed can be approximately ascertained 
is the measurement of the poiosily of the fired materials. This is 
sometimes measured by weighing the water which the material can 
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absorb iu its pores, or by measuring, in an indirect maimer, the 
amount of air which can be forced into or drawn out of these pores 
by a given change of prosaure. From the brief account given^above 
of the process of vitrification when a fire-clay is heated, it will be 
seen" that diminishing porosity accomiianies increasing solution of 
the clay substance and silica in the fluxes, the full shrinkage resulting 
from complete vitrification being accompanied by the complete 
disappearance of porosity. Porosity lucasuroments, however, afford 
comparable result vS only on materials of jirocisely similar composition 
and cannot be accepted as a general test of quality. 

Whore refractories are directly exposed to contact with molten 
glass, the power of resisting solution by the glass is of primary 
importance. This consideration renders the selection of materials 
intended for pot-making and for tank-blocks a matter requiring 
very great care. In the case of tank-blocks the conditions are not 
so severe as in pots, owing to the fact that the blocks are air-cooled 
on one side while the other is exposed to the glass. This circum- 
stance lowers the temperature of the fire-clay even where it is in 
contact with the glass and assists its resistance to solution. In 
the pot, on the other hand, and more particularly in the closed 
or covered pot (see below), the heat of the furnace is transmitted 
to the melting glass through the walls of the pot, so that the fire- 
clay is, if anything, rather hotter than the glass with which it is in 
contact. It may be said at once that all ordinary fire-clays are 
distinctly soluble in molten glass; so that the problem of selection 
is reduced to finding a clay which shall dissolve as slowly as possible, 
and as uniformly as possible. Uniformity is particularly important 
both on account of the quality of the resulting glass — ^which is apt 
to be contaminated by particles of day detached from a pot under- 
going irregular attack, and on account of the durability of the 
poty which is rendered useless if it is anywhere piecoed by a single 
deep pit, even if it should have remained practically unattacked 
everywhere else, It is not definitely known upon what factors of 
compodtion or constitution uiufbnnity of attack d^ends^ so that 
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tho glasa inanuIactureE can, at present, bo guided only by actual 
trials and experiences of various clays. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the clays richest in alumina are' also the moat resistant to 
solution. The precise action, however, varies with the nature of 
the glass. Experiments recently carried out at the National Physical 
Laboratory indicate very clearly that one of the most important 
factors in the attack of molten glass on fire-clay lies in the currents 
which are set up iu the glass as a result of the changes in density 
which the glass undergoes when either silica or alumina derived 
from the pot are dissolved in it. Where the density of the glass is 
lowered by the addition of silica and alumina, tho glass close to 
tie sides of the pot fl.owB upwards and fresh glass, not yet laden 
with dissolved clay material, flows inwards towards the sides of the 
pot near the bottom and also impinges on the bottom of the pot. 
The result is relatively rapid attack on the bottom and on the 
sides near the bottom. At the surface, too, currents are set up — 
probably by the change in tho surface tension of the molten glass 
resulting from dissolution of day. If these changes are such as to 
induce a current of glass to flow towards the walla of the pot from 
the centre a rapid form of attack occurs where the surface of the 
glass meets the sides of the pot and a deep groove is formed around 
the pot at the glass level or '‘water-mark.” The experimental 
study of these various factors has only been begun as yet, but they 
open up the possibility of controlling the mutual action of glass 
and clay, by such means as the use of special linings and other 
local protecting devices, in such a manner as to keep the glass 
much freer from clay contaminatiou and also to prolong the life 
of pots to a very considerable extent. 

Another class of piopettiea is required of refractory materials in 
connection with the various processes which they are required fco 
undergo in the course of manufacture into bricks, blocks and pots. 
Eor bricks and pots, perhaps, the principal requirement is that 
the material shall be capable of being formed, by moulding or 
pressing, or by the casting process referred fco below, into the desired 
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shapeH and that, when dry, it ahall be strong enough to bo safely 
handled for the piurpose of being placed in the kilns for firing. 
Practically all fire-clays, and many other refractory materials, can 
be made to answer these simple requirements — ^iu some cases by 
the*^ addition of some substance which acts as a temporary binder 
although it disappears or is destroyed during firing. But for the 
production of pots, and pmticulajly of covered pots, the conditions 
are not so simple, and until comparatively recently a considerable 
degree of plasticity was regarded as absolutely essential in pot- 
clays. Por the casting process, however, plasticity is not required 
and is, indeed, a decided disadvantage, so that this limitation to 



Pig, 2, — Open “pot’* or crucible 
£ot glasS'Xueltmg. 



Pig, 3. — Goverod pot for glaas- 
melting, as used for fiint 
glass and optical glass. 


a considerable eartent disappears. We Tnll, however, first consider 
the older and still very widdy practised processes of pot manu- 
facture out of plastic clays by hand, either with or without the 
aid of moulds, 

The pots used in glass manufacture are of two kinds, known as 
open and dosed or covered respectively. The open pot is simply 
a vessd, circular or oval in plan and slightly larger at the top than 
at the base, as shown ,in the sketch. Kg, 2 ; they vary in size, in 
practice, from a capadty of 2 cwt. up to S tons, the larger ones 
measuring about 6 ft, in diameter at the top* Such open pots have 
the great advantage of simplioity of construction and ate more 
eiEcient from the point of view of melting, since the heat of the 
furnace reaches the glass directly through the open top. On the 
other hand^ they expose the glass to reaction with the fuma^ gases 
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and also do not protect it in any way from contamination by dust 
carried in the flame or by droppings from the roof of the furnace. 
Formerly, for instance, it was not thought possible to melt flint ” 
glasses, containing considerable proportions of lead oxide, in open 
pots owing to the reducing action of the furnace gases on the lead 
oxide in the glass. It has, however, been demonstrated that this 
difficulty can be successfully overcome by a suitable control of the 
flame both as to composition and direction, and good flint glass 
is now regularly melted in open pots. On the other hand, most 
optical glass and a good deal of the best flint and other extra 
white” glass is still regularly melted in “covered” pots. These 
covered pots have the shape shown in Pig. 3. Here the simple open 
pot is covered over with a hood or dome, provided with a snout or 
opening which is so placed as to communicate with the working 
opening of the furnace, and through this opening the pot is filled 
and all manipulations are carried out. The construction of such 
a covered pot is necessarily a matter of much greater difficulty than 
in the case of an open pot. 

The material for pot-making is first pr^ored with great care. 
The proper variety of clay having been selected, it is ground to a 
fine powder in suitable mills and carefully sieved ; with this fine 
clay powder is mixed, in accurately determined proportions, a 
quantity of crushed burnt fire-clay. In some works this burnt 
material is obtained by simply grinding up fragments of old used 
pots, but the better practice is to bum specially selected fire-clay 
separately for this purpose. The quantity of such burnt material 
added to the mixture depends upon the chemical nature and especi- 
ally on the plasticity of the vkgia day employed ; with so-called 
“ fat ” or very plastic days up to BO per cent, of burnt material is 
added, but with the leaner clays, such as those of the Btouxbridge 
district in Pinglaud, very much smaller proportions are used. The 
object of this addition of burnt material is to facilitate the safe 
dryii^c of the fiiushed pots and to diminish-— by dilution — ^the 
total amount of contraotiou which takes place both when plastic 
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clay is allowed to dry, and further when the dry mass is subse- 
quently burnt; the burnt material or “grog,” having already 
undergone those shrinking processes, acts both as a neutral diluent 
an!d also as a skeleton strengthening the whole mass and reducing 
the tendency to form cracks. 

The virgin clay and grog having been intimately mixedj the 
whole mass is wet up ** by the addition of a proper proportion of 
water and prolonged and vigorous kneading, usually in a suitable 
pug mill The mass leaves this mill as a fairly stiH, plastic dough, 
but the full toughness and plasticity of such clay mixtures can only 
bo developed by prolonged storage of the damp mass. In the 
next stage of the process, the plastic clay is passed to the ** pot 
maker ” in the form of thick rolls, and with those he gradually 
builds up the pots or cnioibles from day to day, allowing the lowest 
parts to dry suflhciently to enable them to bear the weight of the 
upper parts without giving way. The buHding of large pots in 
this way occupies several weeks, and during this time the premature 
drying of any part of the pot must be carefully avoided. After the 
completion of the pot, drying is allowed to take place, slowly at 
first, but more vigorously after a time when the risk of cracking 
ia smaller ; when it is taken into use the pot is usually many months 
old and is thoroughly air-dry. The day, however, is still hydrated, 
contains chemically combined water, and this is only expelled 
during the early stages of the burning process. This process is 
carried out in smaller furnaces or kilns placed near the mdting 
furnaces. In these the pot or pots are exposed to a very gradually 
increasing temperature untU a bright red heat is finally attained. 
This is a delicate process in which great care is required to seeuxB 
gradual and uniform heating, especially during the earlier stages, 
otherwise the pots are apt to crack and become useless. liinally, 
when a bright red heat has bean maintained for at least a day, 
the pots are ready to be placed in the furnace, and this is ordinarily 
done while both pots and furnace are at a red heat, the pots never 
being allowed to cool down again once they have been b]^t« 
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Eecent practice, recognising tte great advantage of liarddr &ing 
of the pots in reducing porosity and* by the formation of silli- 
manite in the material rendering the pot less liable to attack, tends 
strongly in the direction of pre-heating pots to a very much h^her 
temperature than the bright red heat formerly used. The kilns 
or " pot arches ” are accordingly constructed so as to allow ol 
higher temperatures being attained, while— after the pot has been 
placed in the furnace or “ set — the furnace is frequently run 
to its maximum temperature for a number of hours for the 
purpose of fully firing the pot before any glass or batch is 
introduced. 

Reference must now bo made to the process of producing pots 
and other refractory objects by means of slip-casting. This process 
has long been in use for the production of a great variety of objects 
in the ceramic industries. It consists essentially in preparing the 
material which is to form the body not as a stifi, tough plastic mass 
but as a thin mud or sludge, known as a “ slip,” This slip is poured 
into a mould made of plaster-of-paris, which is highly porous and 
sucks up the water of the slip while leaving the suspended solid 
matter behind as a species of mud-deposit on the izmer surface of 
the mould. In its simplest form, such a mould constitutes a vessel 
which is filled with the liquid slip ; when enough material has been 
deposited on the waUa of the mould as the result of the suction of 
the plaster, the remainmg slip is poured out.' The material which 
is loft adhering to the plaster walls of the mould then quickly 
begins to dry, the water it contains being rapidly sucked away by 
the plaster. After a short time this drying results in a small 
shrinkage and, if the shape of the mould is suitable, the clay object 
—still very soft and tender, but sufficiently coherent —shrinks away 
from the plaster mould and may be removed and allowed to dry 
slowly in a suitable place. The mould, if dried at intervals, may 
be used a large mimbac of times. It will be seen that for this purpose 
the material to bo employed dooa not require the hi^ degree of 
plaati(fity needed lor hand-moolding ; indeed* high plasticity is a 
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distinct difficulty, since it causes too great and too rapid a shrinkage 
during the drying process. ' On the other hand, a little plasticity, 
accompanied by a small amount of drying ahiijikage, is necessary 
in order to enable the material to free itself from the mould in 
which it has been cast. Clays which by themselves are unsuited 
for slip-casting can, however, be rendered satisfactory by the 
addition to the slip of certain substances. Thus additions of soda 
or of silicate of soda render a heavy, thick slip sufficiently fluid to 
be easily cast. These additions, were they to remain in the clay, 
would diminish its refractoriness very seriously ; fortunately, 
however, those soluble substances are carried away into the plaster 
mould and ultimately appear as a fringe of crystals, sometimes 
called “ whiskers/* on the outside of the mould. 

This slip-castings process, as already indicated, has long found 
wide application in ceramic industries, but in those uses the whole 
of the body — ^which may consist of miztuies of such substances as 
china-clay, ball day, finely-ground felspar, and finely-ground quartz 
— consists of material in an extremely fine state of division, with 
the result that the ‘‘ slip ** is a smooth-flowing liquid in which there 
is no serious tendency for the various constituents to separate during 
the casting process. For the production of refractories, however, 
an admixture of relatively coarse ‘‘ grog is essential — as has 
already been pointed out — in order to reduce drying and firing 
shrinkage and to render the final product more resistant to changes 
of temperature, and the initial difficulty in using the slip-casting 
process for refraptories lay in avoiding the separation of the coarser 
grog particles, particularly while the slip is entering and standing 
in the mould. If any such concentration of grog does occur, it 
leads to unequal contraction either during drying or in firing, and 
the object cracks. This difficulty has, however, been oveiccome 
by a variety of devices, the underlying principle being to accelerate 
the whole operation to such an extent that settling cannot occur 
end to intioduoe the slip into the plaster mould in such a manneir 
as to avoid currents and eddies which would lead to local separation 
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of the grog. Botli taiik-blockti and pots are now being commercially 
produced by this process, particularly in America, and exlremely 
satisfactory results have been obtained, especially in regard to 
uniformity in the quality of the resulting pots. There is the further 
advantage that the process admits of the use ol much uon-xjlastic 
materiah Thus china-clay — ^the ])ur0at and nioat refractory of all 
clays irt rendered available for ])ot manufacture, and the use 
of other non-plastic or only slightly plastic materials is rendered 
possible. In the j^rodiiction of pots with special linings, also, this 
process is likely to prove very iinjjortant. 

Wo tiow turn to tlio second class of refractory materials used in 
the coiiHlruction of glass-molting furnaces, viz., those which are 
so ])lacod as not to come into contact with molten glass. Here 
mechanical strength and refractoriness are almost the only con- 
siderations, but in the roof-vaults or crowns “ of tank furnaces 
and also of furnaces in which glass is melted in open pots, there 
is the further consideration that the material of the bricks used 
shall uot contain notable quantities of any colouring oxide, since 
small Hakes, etc., are apt to drop down into the molten glass, and 
would thus be liable to cause serious discoloration. Such a material 
as chrome-ore brick is therefore excluded. As a matter of fact, 
some form of "silica brick” is in universal use. Bricks of this 
material, otherwise known as " Dinas bricks ” from the place of 
their first origin, in Wales, consist of about 98 per cent, of silica 
(SiOg). Pure silica cannot be baked or burnt into coherent bricks 
entirely by itself, since it possesses neither plasticity when wet nor 
any binding power when burnt, but an admixture of about 2 per cent, 
of limo makes it possible first to mould the bricks when wet and then 
to burn lliem so as to form fairly strong, coherent blocks. These 
are of amply adequate refractoriness for the highest temperatures 
that can bo attained in induslrial gas-fired fuimaces, and their 
mochanical strength is sufiioiont to make it possible to build vaults 
of considerablo span, but on the other hand this material reqiiires 
vedcy gradual heating and constant watching while the temperature 
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is rising or falling to any considerable extent ; the reason for this 
difficulty lies in the fact Ahai silica bricks swell veiy markedly 
during heating, so that unless a vault built of this material is given 
room to spread somewhat, it will rise seriously and may even break 
Ml) completely. This risk is avoided by gradually slackening the 
tio-holts that hold the vault together, and correspondingly taking 
up the slack ” as the vault cools when the furnace is let out. Sudden 
local heat also has a disastrous effect on this material, producing 
serious flaking. For ])osition8 where intense heat is to bo borne, 
and at the same time mechanical strength is requiced, silica brick 
is a most valuable material, but owing to its chemical composition 
it is rapidly attacked by molten glass or by any material containing 
a notable proportion of basic coiistitnenlH, so that the silica bricks 
can only he employed out of contact with glass. 



CHAPTER V 


FUBNAOES 

Having cliacusHod tlio materials required for tlieir construction, 
wo may now consider, very briefly, the general design and arrange- 
ment of sonic typical glass-melting furnaces. The oldest and 
simjdost form of furnace is, in ellect, simply a box built of fire-brick, 
in the centre ol which stands the crucible, while a fire of wood or 
coal is placed upon either side. To attain any great degree of heat 
by such means, however, the size of the box or chamber and especi- 
ally of the grates in which the fixes are maintained must be properly 
proportioned both to the dimensions of the crucible and to each 
other. The grates are generally wide and deep, while draught is 
provided by means of a tall conical chimney which stands over 
the entire chamber and communicates with it by a number of 
small openings. In a more refined furnace the chamber itself is 
double, and the flame, after playing round the crucible in the 
inside of the chamber, is made to pass through the space between 
the outer and inner chamber before passing to the chimney or cone. 
We need not give any greater attention to these primitive furnaces, 
since they are obsolete at the present time. In modem furnaces 
the process of combustion is carried on in two distinct stages ; the 
first stage takes place in a subsidiary appliance known as a gas- 
producer/’ where part of the heat which the fuel ia capable of 
generating ia utilised for the production of a combustible gas ; this 
gas passes into the furnace proper, either direct, while it ia still hot 
from the producer^ or after being conveyed some distance, when 
it is again heated up by the waste heat of the furnace. In either 
case the gas is hot when it enters the furnace proper, and there it 
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meets a carreiit of air, also heated by the aid of the waste heat of 
the furnace. Hot gas an(^ hot air burn rapidly and completely, 
and if properly juoporfcioned yield exceedingly high temperatures. 
Seeing that in this process a pact of the heat of combustion yielded 
by the fuel is generated iu a subsidiary apjdiance and is thus lost 
to the furnace, it appears at first sight somewhat surprising that 
this system of firing is very considerably more efficient than the 
old direct ” system where the whole of the fuel is burnt in the 
furnaco itself. "But the advantage Jirises from the fact that in the 
newer systoin the fuel is handled in the gaseous form. This has the 
advantage, first and moat inij)ortaut, that the heat esca}niig from 
the furnace in the hot products of combustion (chimney gases) 
can be transferred to the incoming uiiburnt gas and air and can 
thus be returned to the furnace. The manner in which this is accom- 
plished will be considered below, but it may be noted here that in 
some furnaces the escaping products of combustion are so thoroughly 
cooled that they are unable to produce an eilective draught in the 
chimney of the furnace. Another advantage of the use of gaseous 
fuel is the fact that complete combustion can be obtained without 
the use of so great an excess of air as is required when solid fuels 
are to bo burnt completely. For this reason much higher tem- 
peiHtures can be readily obtained with gaseous fuel, while the 
pre-heating of both gas and air also facilitates the attainment of 
high temperatures; further, the great facility with which the flow 
of either gas or air can be i^ilated by means of suitable valves, 
makes it possible to secure much greater regularity iu the working 
of the furnaces. Finally, in luodorn gas-producers, the amount of 
sensible boat generated and therefore lost to the furnace, is kept 
very low, the greater part of the heat set free by the partial com- 
bustion of coal in the producer being absorbed by the decomposition 
of a corresponding quantity of steam into hydrogen and carbonic 
<)xidc gas. The gas as it leaves one of these producers is not very 
hot, and the percentage of heat lost in this way is therefore much 
smsdlec than in the old^ Aortas of gas-produeer, 
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Ib ia again impossible, witliin the limits of this chapter, to enter 
into the details of construction and woiidng of gas-producers. We 
must content ourselves with saying that most modern producers 
are of the form of a tower in which a thick bed of fuel is partijflly 
burnt and partly gasified under the action of a blast of air mixed 
with steam. The chemical actions that take place arc coni])licated. 


REGENERATOR REGENERATOR 



EiO. lagrom of the arrangomeuLs of a regenerative furnace. 


but the final result is the production of a gas containing from 2 to 
8 or 10 per cent, of carbonic acid, 10 to 20 per cent, of hydrogen, 
8 to 2f) per cent, of carbonic oxide (CO), 1 to 3 per cent, methane 
(OH^), and 40 to 60 per cent, of nitrogen, with varying quantities 
o£ moisture, tarry matter, and ammonia. In good iiroducer gas the 
combustible constituents (hydrogen, carbonic oxide and methane) 
should total from 30 to 48 per cent, of the whole by volumOi but 
the exact composition to bo nxpocted depends very much on the 
type of producer and the class of fuel used. Borne producers are 
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capable of dealing with exceedingly low-grade fuels, and the gas 
which they yield can still Ue utilised for obtaining the highest tem- 
peratures — a proceeding that would have been impossible if it had 
been attempted to burn these fuels directly in the furnace. 

The gas on leaving the producer passes along fire-brick flues or 
passages to the furnace proper ; the path which it is now caused 
to take varies somewhat according to the arrangement of the 
fuinaco in question. Modern gas-fired furnaces usually belong to 
one of two distinct types according to the manner in which the 
heat of the escaping products of combustion is utilised for heating 
the incoming gas and air ; those two typos are known as the 
regouerative ** and the “ recuperative respectively. In regene- 
rative furnaces the hot products of combustiou, after leaving the 
furnace chamber proper, and before reaching the chimney, pass 
through chambers which are loosely stacked with fire-bricks ; these 
chambers absorb the heat of the escaping gases, and thus rapidly 
become hot. As soon as a sufficiently high temperature is attained 
in these chambers or regenerators,’’ the path of the gas-cuirents 
is altered ; the escaping products of combustion are made to pass 
through, and thus to heat, a second set of regenerating chamhars, 
while the incoming gas and air are drawn through the heated regene- 
rator chambers before entering the furnace proper. The incoming 
gas and air are thus heated, ahsorbiug in turn the heat stored in 
the brickwork of the regenerators. It is evident that two sets of 
such regenerators are sufficient, the one set undergoing the heating 
process at the hands of the escaping products of combustion, while 
the other set is giving up its heat to the inooming gas and air ; 
when this process has gone far enough, it is only necessary to inter- 
change the two seta of chambers, by the operation of suitable 
valves, and this secies of alternations may be continued indefinitely. 
The arrangement is shown diagrammatically in Fig. L 
In recuperative fornaces the same principle is utilised in a some- 
what diSarent manner ; the outgoing products of combustion pass 
through tubular ohann^ formed in fire-clay blodrs, while the 
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ingoing gas and air pass around the outside of these same blocks ; 
the heat of the outgoing gases is thus transferred to the incoming 
gases by the process of conduction through the fii’e-clay walls of 
the recuperator tubes. The arrangement is shown diagrammatipally 
in Fig. 5. 

The relative merits of the two systems cannot be definitely 
stated. While the recuperator as a rule occupies less space and 
avoids the need for “ reversing " valves 
and their regular attendance, it is more 
complicated in construction and more 
liable to get out of order as the result 
of deterioration in the recuperator 
blocks or tubes. Defects developing 
in these parts allow the incoming gas 
or air to pass direct to the chimney 
instead of passing thi*ough the furnace, 

30 that the efficiency of the furnace 
becomes seriously impaired. For 
a considerable period of time the 
regenerative furnace almost completely 
monopolised the field, particularly in 
England, but in recent years a simpler form of recuperator has 
been introduced and in Sweden and in England a number of suc- 
cessful recuperative furnaces have been installed. Borne experi- 
mental furnaces at the E'ational Physical Laboratory have been 
designed on the recuperative principle and have yielded excellent 
results. Here, however, the recuperator has been made of actual 
tubes which have been enabled to perform their functions very 
efficiently by the introduction of silicon carbide (sometimes known 
as carborundum ”) into their composition- It seems probable 
that large furnaces of this type may prove eminently successful in 
Spite of the somewhat high cost of the materiab 

In both systems of furnace, heated gas and heated air are admitted 
to the furnace by separate fire-brick flues or passages, air and gas 
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Fig. 5 — Diagram illustrating 
the principle of the re- 
cuperative furnace. 
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being allowed to mix jufit before they enter the imnace chamber 
proper. The economy and efficiency of the fuiiiacc depend to a 
very great extent upon the manner in which this mixing is accom- 
plished. Eapid and complete mixing of air and gas lesults in an 
intensely hot, but short and local flame, while slower mixing tends 
to lengthen the flame and spread the heat llnough the eutiie furnace 
chamber ; on the other hand, if the mixing of gas and air is too 
slow, combustion may not liave been completed in the short time 



Pig. 6. — Sectional diagram uf a rogonoratiye pot furnace 
working with covered pots. 


occupied by the gases in passing through the furnace, and com^ 
bustion may either continue in the outflow flues and regeueiators, 
or it may be prevented by the narrowness of these passages, and 
unbiuuL gases may pass to the chimney. When the openings or 
“ ports ” are properly proportioned, and the draught of the chimney 
is properly regulated, combustion should be just complete as the 
gases leave the furnace chamber, and under these circumstauces 
email tongues of keen flame will escape from every opening in the 
ftnmacei large smoky flames issuing from a gae-fired facnace 
indicate incomplete combustiom 
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Aa has already boon indicated, glass is melted eithci* in pots or 
crucibles of various shapes and sizes^^or in open tank furnaces. 
The general arrangement of a pot furnace working with closed or 
“ covered ” crucibles is shown iu Fig. 6. In this particular furnace 
the “ porta ” or apertures by which the gas and air enter the furnace 
chamber are placed in the floor of the chamber, but these apertiucs 
are often jjlaccd in the aide or end walla, or even in a central column, 
the object being in all cases to beat all the ])Ots as unifomily as 
possible and to avoid any intense local heating, which would merely 
endanger the particular crucible exposed to it, without greatly 
aiding the real work of the furnace, [n pot furnaces, however, in 



Fig. 7. — ^Diagram of a furnace witli "horse-shoe’* flaouo. 

which the more refractory kinds of glass are to be melted, it is 
generally considered desirable that the flame should be made to 
play about the pots in such a way as to heat the lower parts of the 
pots most strongly. In connection with the question of the uni- 
formity of heat distribution in a gas-fired furnace it mnsl further 
he borne in mind that in the case of regenerative furnaces the 
direction of the flame is reversed ‘every time the valves are throwm 
over, and in practice this is done about once every half-hour ; this 
proceeding, of course, tends very much to equalise the temperature 
of the two sides of the furnace* Li recuporativo furnaces, on the 
other hand, the direction of the flame is not changed, and for that 
reason a flame returning upon itself, usually called a horse-shoe 
flame, is often employed; this is obtained by placing the entry 
and exit porta aide by side at on© end of the furnace ; the impetus 
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of the flame gases and liheir rapid exj^ansion during combustion 
carry the flame out across^the furnace, while the chimney draught 
ultimately sucks it back to the exit ports, the shape of the flame 
being shown in Fig. 7. 

In general arrangement a tank lurnaco for glasa-melting resembles 
an open-hearth steel furnace. The tank or basin is built up of a 
number of large fire-clay blocks, forming a bath varying in depth 
from 20 in. to 42 in. according to the design of tho furnace and the 
kind of glass to be luolted in it. The i)orts for entry of gas and 
air and for exit of the products of combustion arc in most modern 
furnaces placed in tlio sule walls of tho furnace just above the 



-pia, 8.— Longitudinjd sectional diagram of taulc furnace. 


level of the gloss, the whole being covered by a vault built of silica 
trick. Figs. 8 and 9 stow tie general arrangement of a simple 
form of tank furnace such as that used in the naannfaotuie of rolled 
plate glass. The furnace indicated in tho diagram is intended for 
legeuei-ativo working witk alternating directions of flame; in 
recuperative furnacea the horse-shoe flame is always used in tanks, 
wlile ttis arrangement of ports is sometimes adopted fox regenera- 
tive tanks also, particularly in the manufacture of bottles. For 
the production of steet glass, tank furnaces are generally sub- 
divided into two compartments and are also provided witb various 
constrictions intended to arrest impurities and to allow only clear 
glass to passj but as regards tke arrangement of flues and ports 
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there is a very general similarity between various luinaces of this 
type. • 

Practice has, however, varied very widely in legaid to the height 
of til© open space or “ flame space ” which should be left in a tank 
furnace above the molten glass. The earliest furnaces were built 
with a very low crown ” or roof, so that the poits were actually 
openings in the roof. As a result the flame tended to play diiectly 



upon the surface of the glass. Although useful in supplying reducing 
agents wheie salt-cake batches were being melted, this airaugement 
of flame proved unsatisfactory, principally owing to direct con- 
tamination of the glass by the flame. A reaction then set in and 
furnaces with very high roofs were tried, in which the flame played 
at some height above the glass and the heating of the glass took 
place largely by radiation from the roof of the furnace. This system 
proved decidedly ineflS.cient, which is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the roof is only a lelativdy thin vault of silica brick which 

is air-cooled on the outside. Were the furnace huili of a non- 

1 
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conductor of heat — or even of a very poor conductor~its dimensions 
would be immaterial within wide limits, and the larger internal 
space would allow of more complete combustion of the gaseous 
fuel? In practice, however, every square foot of external surface 
radiates a large amount of heat supplied by thermal conductivity 
of the walla from the heat of the flame, and it becomes seriously 
important to reduce external dimonsioiis as far as possible. Modern 
practice, therefore, both in glass and steel furnaces, tends to keep 
the crown as low as possible consisieiit with allowing the flame to 
sweep just over the surface of the bath and not .smothering the 
flame between furnace roof and bath. 

The importance of the point just mentioned, viz,, the effect of 
external surface area of a furnace on its thermal efficiency, affects 
another important factor of furnace design. This is the thickness 
of the walls. It would seem^ at sight, that increased wall 
tliicknesa must lead to increased thermal efficiency by interposing 
greater resistance to the passage of heat from the interior to the 
exterior of the furnace. The increase of thickness, however, at the 
some time increases the exterior surface, aud thus — ^if carried 
beyond a certain point — actually tends to increase the heat lost 
from the furnace to its surroundings. The thickness of furnace 
walls is, however, frequently governed by an entirely different 
consideration, which is diametrically opposed to the principle of 
heat conservation by reducing external losses. This consideration 
arises from the fact that in many cases the refractories used in 
furnace construction are not good enough to resist the temperature 
which they would attain U fully eaqjosed to the interior heat 
in order to prevent the furnace from collapsing, therefore, it becomes 
necessary to keep the temporature of the walls from rising too 
much aud for that purpose they are intentionally air-cooled hy 
making them relatively very thin. The efficiency of the furnace 
from the point of view of fuel consumption is thus deliberately 
sacriffeed on account of the weakness^ at high temporatures^ of 
the materials used in the constraotion of the furnace. The extent 
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to which this occurs in practice can bo readily seen by means of 
a simple experiment. Points can be found on the exterior of most 
glass-works furnaces where the temperature is low enough to allow 
the hand to be held against thorn. If at such a point the sucface 
is covered for a few hours with some had conductor of heat, such 
as a brick made of zirconia or of diatomite, it will be found that 
the wall of the furnace under this covering becomes red hot. This 
aspect of furnace construction serves to emphasise the importance 
of a thorough study of refractories and of methods of testing them 
in order that furnaces may bo constructed of materials which do 
not require such vigorous and wasteful cooling in order to enable 
thorn to stand up. 

The relative ineriLs of tank and pot furnaces depend entirely 
upon the character of the glass which the furnace is designed to 
produce. Wherever the tank can be made to produce glass of 
adequate quality its great economy inevitably carries all before 
it, so that bottle glass, for example, is made exclusively in tanks, 
and the same applies to rolled plate of the ordinary kind and also 
to the majority of sheet glass. Recently even better grades of 
glass have begun to be produced in tank furnaces, and special 
small tanks have come into use of varieties of glass where the 
output required is not sufficient to justify the continued use of one 
of the larger types. In some cases, so-called “ day ” tanks have 
come into use, iii which the furnace runs hot for melting during 
the night and is then worked out during the day. This mode of 
working avoids the difficulty of keeping two parts of a small furnace 
at different temperatures, as would be required if melting and 
working were to be carried on simultaneously in the way that is 
done in large tank furnaces. 

On the other hand, where special qualities of glass are required 
in relatively small quantities, or where the requirements as to 
quality arc very stringent, the pot furnace remains indispensable. 
Optical glass and most coloured glasses are examples of this kind. 

The causes of the gceatei: economy of the tank furnace are nume- 
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rous, and complicated by the detailed requirements of each par- 
ticular manulaoture, but the most important factors in the question 
may be summed up thus ; — 

(JL) The tank furnace utilises the heat of the flame more efficiently, 
as the glass is exposed to the heal in a basin whose surfaces covers 
the entire area of the furnace, while in a pot fiunacc there is much 
vacant, unused space. 

(2) The tank furnace permits of continuous working, the raw 
materials being introduced at one end while the glass is being 
withdrawn and worked at the other end. There are thus no idle 
periods, and each part of the furnace reinain.s at or near the same 
temporatm^e during the whole time that a furnace is alight. For 
a given size of plant, therefore, a tank furnace yields a much larger 
output, with a relatively smaller fuel consumption. 

(3) The tank furnace obviates the need for pots or crucibles, 
which are not only costly and troublesome to produce, but are 
liable to premature failure and require periodical renewal, which 
involves a serious loss of time for the furnace. 

(d:) Finally, the molten glass in a tank furnace can be always 
maintained at or near one constant level and is, therefore, always 
convenient for withdrawal by means of the gatherer’s pipe, the 
ladle, or the blowing machine. 

In pot furnaces, on the other hand, the composition of the glass 
can be more accurately regulated, and the molten glass itself 
can be more eflectively protected from contamination either by 
matter dropping into it or by the action of the furnace gases, while 
in pots it is also possible efleotually to malt together materials 
which, in the open basin of a tank, could not be kept together long 
enough to combine. 
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It liaa already beori indicated that, for glass-making purposes, 
the raw materials are required in a state of reasonably fine division. 
The exact degree of finoiioss required depends very much upon 
the nature of the ingredient in question, the general rule being 
that the more refractory and chemically resistant materials require 
to bo most finely ground, while substances which melt and react 
readily, such as soda ash and salt-cake, do not require very fine 
grinding. 

Ajssuming that the materials are available in a suitable state of 
fineness, the first step in the process of glass melting consists in 
securing their admixture in the proper proportions. This may bo 
done by hand entirely, by hand aided by some machinery, or entirdy 
automatically. The process of hand mixing is only available for 
relatively small quantities of material and requires very careful 
supervision it inadequate mixing is to be avoided. In most cases 
the actual weighing out is done by hand, while the mixing is done 
by machinery. In this process the separate ingredients are weighed 
out from barrows or skips and axe tipped into a large hopper whence 
each batch, as soon as it is completed, passes into the mixing chamber 
of the mixing machine. This may consist of nothing more than 
a oylindrioal chamber in which steel arms revolve and stir up the 
contents, but more modern appliances take the form of rotating 
barrels or cylinders, set up on an inclined axis and provided with 
suitable shelves and baffles ; in these the materials are very tho- 
roughly shaken over and mixed. Whore hand mixing is adopted, 
the various ingredients of each batch are thrown into a large bin 
and are there turned over several times with shovels, the entire 
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matefrial being ultimately sieved through a wire sieve of suitable 
mesh. In all oases the resulting mixture should be perfectly uniform 
in colour* and texture, and analyses of different samples should show 
only small variations. With the mixture thus prepared the cullet ” 
or broken glass which is to bo re-incltcd is now incorporated ; ideally 
this should also bo uniformly distiibuted, but this is rarely attempted 
in practice on the largo scale. 

The next step in the process is the introduction of the mixture 
into the furnace. In the case of tank furnacos this is a simple 
matter, since iti these the tomporature i.s kej)t as nearly constant 
as possible, and raw jnuiterials may therefore bo introduced at 
almost any time, the amount introduced being so regulated as to 
keep the level of the molten glass or “ metal ” as nearly constant 
as possible. The actual introduction is managed by means of a 
large opening or door at what is Icno^ni as the “ melting end ” of 
the furnace. Normally this opening is covered by a large fire-brick 
block suspended by a chain running over puUeyb and counter- 
balanced by a counterpoise weight. When charging is to begin, 
this block is raised and the opening is uncovered. The raw materials 
are then introduced either by hand, by the aid of long-handled 
shovels, or they arc first filled into a long scoop moved by mechanical 
means forward into the furnace, where it is given a half-turn, which 
empties the contents out, and is then rapidly withdrawn. 

This charging process may be repeated every half-hour, or larger 
quantities may be introduced once every four hours, according to 
the practice that may be adopted at any particular furnace. 

In the case of pot furnaces the charging process is not so simple. 
Here the first charge of raw materials has to be introduced into a 
pot which has been almost entirely emptied durhig the working-out 
process, and the temporatnee of the furnace has also fallen vary 
considerably dining this time. Before new material is introduced 
the heat of the Eumace must first be adequately restored. If this 
is not done, the fusion of the glass takes an abnormal course and 
very imperfect resultfi arise. the quantity of material 
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introduced at one time must be carefully adjusted to the capacity 
of the pot. Duj’ing the eaiiier stages of fusion most glass mixtures 
form large masses of foam, and if the crucible has been too heavily 
charged this foam overflows, with the result that valuable material 
is lost and the floor and jiassages of the furnace are clogged with 
glass. A certain anioimt of overflow, as ^ell as leakage from defec- 
tive oniciblos, is, however, unavoidable, and for this jnirpo.se every 
pot funiaoe is pr()vidod with a chamber so placed Lluit the glass will 
flow into it and so be prevented from finding its way into the regene- 
rators or other jjarts where its prosonce would hbider the workijig 
of the furnace. The>se receptacles or “ ])ockets ” must, however, 
be periodically cleared of their contents from outside, and this 
constitutes one of the most irksome operations connected with 
glass imanufacture. Owing to the occurrence of foaming and to the 
fact that the raw laaterials occupy much more space than the 
glass formed from them, it is necessary to fill the pot with fresh 
batches of raw materials several times, the quaiitity which can be 
introduced decreasing each time. The number of times that this 
must be done depends upon the jmrticular circumstances, hut from 
four to eight " fillings ” are commonly used for various kinds of 
glass and size of pot. The precise stage at which a fresh 
batch of raw niaterials should be introduced is another 
matter requiring careful attention. "For some purposes it is 
ueceasaty to wait until the previous batch is completely molted, 
but in other cases raw material may he added whilst some of 
the previous batch is still floating on the surface of the glass in 
the pot. 

We have now to considor the chemical reactions which take 
place in the mixture of raw materials that are introduced into the 
hot furnace. The exact course of these reactions is not know*n in 
very great detail, as this could only ho ascertained by an <^borate 
research on the nature of the intermediate products that result 
under various circumstances. A research of this kind would throw 
much light on the whole of the melting processes, but is in itself so 
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difficult that it has not yet been carried out at all fully- We can 
therefore only give an account of the chemical changes from our 
knowledge of the end-results and of a few intermediate ]jroducts 
that arc known- To take the sinijjlest case^ we may consider a 
mixture consisting of sand, carbonate of liTiie and carbonate of 
soda mixed in suitable jiroportioiis. In such a case we know that 
the mere action of heat alone will produce two changes— the car- 
bonate of soda will melt find the carbonate of lime will lose its 
carbonic acid and be “ burnt ” or converted into caustic lime. 
The first stage of the fusion process thus j)Tol)ably results in a mass 
consisting of sand gruuis and grains of carbonate of lime undergoing 
decomposition, all cement od together by inolton caiboiiate of soda. 
This mass will 1)6 full of bubbles, some derived from the air enclosed 
between the grains of the original mixture and thus trapped by 
the meltmg mass, and others formed by the caibomo acid which is 
being driven off in the form of gas by the decomposition of the 
carbonate of lime. At the teinperatiue of the furnace, however, 
silica has the properties of a strong acid, and not only attacks the 
carbonate of lime much in the same manner as, for instance, hydro- 
chloric acid would do in the cold, but the silica also attacks the 
carbonate of soda, which heat alone can scarcely decompose* The 
exact order in which these reactions take place will depend upon 
the temperature of the furnace and the degree of mixing attained 
in the preparation of the raw materials. Although iu the long lun 
the final result will probably be the same as regards purely chemical 
constitution, much of the technical success of the process must 
depend upou the exact sequence of the changes involved, as this 
must govern the number and size of the bubbles that are formed 
in the glass and the fiuidity of the mass from which these bubbles 
have to free themselves. In the present state of oui knowledge, 
however, we can only say that the final result; is the complete 
expulsion of all carbonic acid from the compounds present (although 
it may remain entangled m the glass in the form of bubbles) and 
the formation of silicates of both lime and soda which remain in 
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tho fitiishecl glass in a state partly o£ mutual chemical combination, 
partly ol mutual Bolution. , 

The description of the process of fusion just given applies, Tvith 
slight modifications, to the melting of ordinary flint-gla&s mixtures 
as well as to lime glasses, with the one modification that the car- 
bonate of lime of the lime-soda glass is replaced by red-lead, and 
the gas evolved by the decomposition of the red-lead is oxygen 
in place of the carbonic acid evolved from tlie decomposition of 
the carhoiiute of lime. Tu the case of both lime and Hint glasses, 
however, certain other substances besides those lueutionod me 
usually introduced in small quantities. Although these .mibstanrcs 
do not very materially affect the end-products of the chemical 
reactions, they very materially affect the intermediate stages, and 
thus serve the purpose for which they are introduced by affecting 
the courao of the chemical changes m a favourable manner. The 
substances usually employed for this purpose are arsenic and 
nitrate of either soda or potash. The manner in which the arsenic 
acts is vei>' obscure and cannot be discussed in detail here ; the 
chief factors in its action are, however, its volatility and its power 
of either absorbing oxygen or parting with it according to circum- 
Btancea. The action of the nitrates is chiefly dependent upon the 
oug^gen which they yield on decomposition by heat. This oxygen 
is in some cases stored up by other ingredients of the mixture and 
only given off at a much later stage, when the evolution of this 
gas assists iu the removal of the last small bubbles of inert air or 
carbonic acid gas still left in the glass. The oxidising action of the 
nitrates, however, serves chiefly for the destruction of organic 
matter and the full oxidation of any iron present, both processes 
which tend to improve the colour of the glass, while in the case of 
flint glasses the presence of these oxidising additions is necessary 
to avoid all risk of reduction of lead, since this might result the 
complete blackening of the glass, or the formation of metallic lead 
at the bottom of the pot. 

A much more complicated set of reactions occur when the alkali 
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of a Boda-lime glass is introduced either partly or wholly in the 
forux of sulphate of soda (salt-cake). "We have already pointed out 
that the unaided action of heat and of silica is not sufficient to 
bring about the rapid decomposition of sulphate of soda which is 
required for successful glass manufacture^ and that the intervention 
of reducing agents in required. For this purpose a certain amount 
oX carbon in the form of coke, charcoal or anthracite coal, is intro- 
duced info nil salt-cake mixtures, but the reducing gases of the 
furnace atmosphere also play an important part in tho reactions 
that take place* Hero again it is not possible lo give anything 
but an iucorupleto account of what occuis. Tho rationalo of the 
whole process lies, no doubt, in tho fact that sulpliite of soda (Nn2S03) 
is much more readily decomposed by the action of hot silica than 
the sulphate (Na^SOJ itself, so that the essential action of the 
reducing agents consists in robbing the sulphate of part of its 
oxygen, thus reducing it to the condition of sulphite and leiidering 
it accessible to the attack of silicic acid. But if we attempt to 
express such a reaction in the usual manner by a chemical equation 
from which the quantity of carbon required to efiect the reduction 
in question can be calculated, we find that the amount of carbon 
required in practice is very considerably leas than that given by 
this theory ; it follows therefore that eithet this very large amount 
of reducing action must be ascribed to the furnace gases, or that 
the actu^ r^iCtions are not strictly of the kind we have described. 
Both explanations are probably partly correct, and in practice the 
amount of carbon to be used in a given mixture and furnace can 
oidy be found by atstual trial, in which the manuiacturer is, of 
courset, guided by the results obtained with other furnaces of a 
similar type. The end-product of the reaction is again a mixture 
of silicates, while gaseous coddes of sulphur escape from the chimneys 
of these furnaces in considerable quantities. Some undecomposed 
sulphate^ howeveri paases into the glass and its presence cem 
always be detected analyticrfly in glass made from salt-cake mix- 
torea, h nomuU working this snlphate ramaina in solution in the 
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glasfl, bub under certain conditions it may separate out in tbe iorm 
of white specks which constitute serious defects in the glass (“ sul- 
phate stones ”). Analytical control of the sulphate content of the 
finished glass constitutes one of the most useful ways of controlling 
the behaviour of salt-cake mixtures. 

On the other hand, if too great an amount of carbon is used in 
tbo batch or if the furnace gases are excessively reducing, the glass 
may bo discoloured by the presence of alkali or lime sulphide, while 
in more exiroine cases carbon may bo present in colloidal suspension, 
giving rise to colour in the glass ranging from light amber, through 
deep brown, to blaek. This colour, however, “ burns out ” on 
prolonged melting of tbe glass, 

[t is obvious that to a mixture containing carbon as a reducing 
agent such oxidising materials as nitrates cannot be added, but 
small quantities of arsenic and of manganese dioxide are added 
because their other properties are suflSciently valuable to outweigh 
their disadvantages as oxidising agents. 

Having now briefly considered the process of fusion proper, we 
pass to the second stage in the melting of glass. In a properly con- 
ducted glass furnace, when the last trace of undecomposed raw 
materials has disappeared, we find the glass as a transparent mass 
throughout which gas hubbies are thickly disseminated. For the 
majority of purposes it is necessary to free the glass as perfectly as 
possible from these bubbles before it is worked into its final form. 
This freesing or " fining ” process is carried out by further and more 
intense heating of the molten glass, which is thereby rendered more 
fluid and allows the bubbles to disengage themselves by rising to 
the surface. This occurs much more readily when the bubbles are 
large; very minute bubbles, in fact, show no inclination to rise 
through the fluid mass. The glass-maker accordingly compounds 
his mixtures of raw materials In such a way as to yield large bubbles, 
or, failing that, he adds to the molten mass some substanoe that 
evolves a great many large bubbles, and these in their upward 
course through the glass sweep the small ones away with them. The 
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added substance may be an inorganic volatile bodyi such ae arsenic, 
or more frocjuontly some •vegetable substance containing much 
moisture is introduced into the glass. The most usual metliod is to 
place a potato in the crook of a forked iron rod and then to dip the 
rod with the attache<l potato into the molten glass ; the hent at 
once begins to (hive off the moisture and to decompose the potato, 
BO that there is u violent ebullition of the whole mass. This “ boiling 
up ” process assists the fining considerably and also serves to mix 
the whole contents of the pot very thoroughly, but it has some 
aitoiidant diaadvantagesa, such us the introduction ol oxide of iron 
into the glass from tin? rod which is used in the operation, while 
tho contaminated material adhering tf) the walls of tlie pot itself 
is dragged off and mixed with tho rest of the glass by the violent 
stirring action that takes place. It is, of course, further obvious 
that this process can only be usefully applied to glass melted in 
potu, since the bulk of the molten glass in a tank furnace could 
not be reached at all in this manner. Mixtures that are to be melted 
in tanks must therefore be capable of freeing themselves of their 
enclosed bubbles without such outside aid. In a tank, in fact, the 
whole melting process proceeds on somewhat different lines, shice 
the temperature of the furnace is never intentionally varied, while 
on the other hand the melting glass travels down the furnace into 
regiom whose temperature can be regulated to favour the various 
stages of the process that take place in each part of the furnace. On 
the whole, however, it is an undoubted fact that while the running 
of a pot furnace can be varied, within wide limits, to suit the require^ 
luenta of whatever mixture it is desired to melt* in the case of tank 
furnaces the mixture must be closely adjusted to the requirements 
of the furnace, whose general run ” cannot be very readily altered. 

The completion of the “ fining ” process in generally determined 
by taking samples of the glass out of the pot or tank and examining 
tb^ for enclosed bubbles. Such samples may bo obtained in a 
variety of waya^ the most usual method being to dip a fiat iron rod 
just below the surface of the glass and to lift it out vertically upwards, 
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thus rotuining on the flat siirFoce of the rotl some i>l the glass that 
lay there at the inoiuenb when the rcKl was immersed. TJiese test 
samples or “ proofs ” are examined very carefully, and if no trace 
of l)iihbles can be observed the glass is generally I'egaidod as “ fine/* 
but it is by no means certain that the al)senco of buljblcs from such 
a small sample will ])rove that the whole mass is free ; that, how- 
ever, is a point where the nicltor*s experience enables him to judge 
how far he may roly upon ihe indications given by the “ firoofs/* 
Wlien the glass is ‘'Mine” it frecpiently happens that the surface 
of the molten iimss is contaminated by specks of foreign matter 
floating on the glass ; for the |>urposo of rotnoviiig these, the surface 
of all glass is skiuim(H.l before work is In^giin upon it. TJiis is done 
by removing the surface layer of glass by means of suital>ly shaped 
iron rods, upon which small masses of molten glass aio first 
^'gathered.” I'inally, it only remains to reduce the temperature 
of the glass from that of the melting and fining process to the much 
lower temperature at which the various methods of working the 
glass are carried out. In pot furnaces this is accomplished by 
lowering the temperature of the entire furnace, while in tank fur- 
naces the fine glass flows into the working chamber of the tank 
which is always kept at the working temperature. 
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PROOESSES U^3ED IN THE AVOBKINa OP GLASS 

Jn the previous chii|»tec wo have followed iji outline the process 
of fxisiou and fininj^ of f'laas, leavinp the moll on material i-eady for 
wortinfr up into the final shape. Up to tluit point the process is 
very similar in all kiiulK of glass, althougli tho furnacos, pots and 
utensils employwl vary eousideraWy, os do also the temperatures to 
which the materials arr heated at various stages. The working 
processes, however, differ entirely from one class of product to 
another, as obviously the process employed for the production of 
a sheet of plate glass can have little in common Wth that used in 
the manofacture of a wine-glass* On the other hand, the modes of 
working hot glass are not so numerous as the products that axe 
produced, so that we find very similar appliances and manipulation 
recurring in various branches of the industry. For that reason we 
propose to deal here with tho principal methods of manipulating 
glass, leaving the details of each method as applied to special pur- 
poses to be discussed in conneetioTi with the special product in 
question. 

The first stage in the working of all glass is the removal of a 
suitable quantity of molten glass from the furnace. Practically only 
three mothoda are available, viz., ladling, pouring and gathering. 
If we think of a familiar substance having physical properties 
somewhat resembling those of gloss, we may take thick treacle and 
suppose it cemtaiaed in a jar or bottle ; there axe three obvious ways 
of astraeting it from the bottle : we may ladle it out with a spoon, 
or we may pour it out by tilting the whole bottlo, or wc may dip 
a spoon or fork into the thick liquid, slowly draw it out and turn 
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it round as we do so, thus bringing out on the spoon or fork a round 
adherent mass or “gathering” of treacle. In the case of molten 
glass the process of ladling is by far the simplest, but it has certain 
very decided limitations and disadvantages. These arise from'^the 
fact that a ladle cannot generally be introduced into molten glass 
without contaminating the whole mass of glass, at any rate with 
numerous air bubbles. The metal of the ladle carries with it a 
considerable amount of closely adherent air which is partially 
detached while in contact with the hot glass, so that both llio con- 
tents of the ladle and the glass remaining in Iho furnace are con- 
tnminaled. These bubbles might ]}Orha]js be avoided if hot ladles 
wore used, bub in that case the glass would adhere to the surface 
of the metal, and each ladle would require laborious cleaning after 
each time that it was used. In practice, therefore, ladling is only 
used for the production of those classes of glass where the presence 
of a certain number of air-bells is not injurious, and the ladles are 
kept cold by immersion in water after each time of use. The use 
of the cold ladle has, however, the fTirther disadvantage that a 
certain quantity of the glass withdrawn in it is very considerably 
chilled by contact with the cold metal, and is thus too stiff to undergo 
the further processes satisfactorily — ^this chilled glass has, therefore, 
to be rejected from each ladleful ; this not only involves loss of 
glass, but also necessitates the separation of this spoilt glass :&om 
the rest. Where a heavier ladle, made of thicker iron, is used and 
is allowed to become hotter, a coating or skull ” of glass remains 
adherent to the ladle after each time of use. This glass, which is 
liable to be contaminated with ozide derived from the ladle, has 
to be removed from the ladle and constitutes a loss, although it can 
be re-melted. 

In connection with certain i^es of glass-blowing machines 
ladling is used as the moans of feeding the glass Into the machines. 
The difficulty arising from the contamination of the glass with 
air bubbles still remains, but in some cases it has been got over by 
passing the glass from the ladle into a heated receptacle which 
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acts as a settling or refining pot in which the glass can rkl itself of 
any bubbles which have been introduced into it. As such bubbles 
are generally large they rise to the surface (juickly, provided that 
the glass is kept fairly fluid. In this connection it is well to note 
that glass can be ladled in a niiirh liofter and more fluid condition 
than that which is necessary for gathering. 

Tho general procaM,s of rolling renuires little treatment here. 
Two ea.sentinlly different processes arc used ; in one the glass is 
thrown on a flat table and rolled out by a moving roller passing 
along table : in tlio ol her the gUis.M passes between two rollers re- 
volving on fixed ax(is, and the sIumU so formed is rocciv(M:l on a moving 
table or slab. The former mode of rolling is used for tho production 
of the ordinary rolled plate glas.s ; if tho surface of both table and 
roller is smooth, tho glass also has a comparatively smooth surface, 
but tho surface is far from being level or free from irregularities. It 
has been found that it is quite impossible to prevent these irregu- 
larities, which appear to arise from the buckling of the glass against 
the iron surfaces with which it comes into contact ; when rolled, 
the glass is too stiff to recover its true, smooth surface under the 
influence of surface tension, so that it retains all the marks of roller 
and table— nor can the roller be made 'perfectly smooth, since in 
that case it appears to slip over the glass and does not roll it out 
properly. All efforts, therefore, to produce a glass having a true 
and smooth surface by direct rolling have failed, and are likely to 
faib so long as tables and rollers are made of materials similar to 
those now in une. The proce.ss of rolling on a stationary table is, 
however, used for the manufacture of plate^glass ; but here the 
Blab as rolled has still the rough, uneven surface similar to that of 
ordinary “ rolled plate,” and this is removed and rqdaced by a 
true pnliahed surface by the mechanical proce&aes of grinding and 
poIiKhing. The second mode of rolling, with two or more 
“ etatiouury ” rollers and a moving table, is used for the production 
of rolled plate having special surface features or patterns; the 
variety u{ rolled known as figured rolled plate,” having a 
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deeply imprinted pattern, is produced in this way. This method 
requires much more complicated mechanical appliances, Rome of 
which are still protected hy patent ri^ihts. 

Ladling being thus limited to the pioductioii of inferior kindfe of 
glass, the better varieties are dependent upon either gathering oj 
pouring. The former process is limited as regards the quantity of 
glass that can be dealt with in one ])ioce, although sui'prisingly 
largo quantities can be gathered upon a single pipe; the great 
maRSGs of glass, however, that are required for the production of 
modern polished plate could not 1)0 handled in this way, and the 
method of pouring is accordingly adopted. For this purtiosc either 
the j)obs in which the glass has been originally molted, or others 
specially designed for this purpose, and into which the molten glass 
has been transferred, are removed bodily from the furnace by the 
aid of powerful mechanical appliances ; they are then carried by 
overhead cranes to the place where the glass is to be rolled into 
the form ot a plate, and there the pot is tilted and the molten glass 
is allowed to run out and to form a pool on the rolling table, the 
passage of the great roller ultimately rolling the pool out into a 
sheet much as dough is rolled out with a rolling-pin. This process 
is obviously only possible with pots or crucibles of a suitable size, 
and is, moreover, very destructive to these pots, since they are 
exposed to great variations of temperature. In the case of tank 
furnaces, numerous devices have been patented for allowing the 
glass to flow out over a sill or weir of suitable size, ready to be 
rolled or drawn into the form of sheets or slabs ; but none of these 
devices have, so far as the writer is aware, found their way into 
practice ; the roaHon for this probably lies iti the fact that it ia not 
easy to And a material which will present a smooth face to the out- 
flowing glass, such materials as flre-clay leading to contamination 
from detached fragments, while ohilled metal leads to local chilling 
of the glass. Although the various processes of drawing glass into 
sheets direct from the furnace havo undergone very material improve- 
ment,. the laboriotts process of gathering yet retains its importance 
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evon in the production of such large objects as sheets of window 
glass. 

In its essence the process of gathering consists in introducing 
inte) the glass a heated iron rod or tube to which a small quantity 
of glass is allowed to adhere ; rod and glass are removed from the 
furnace together, and the small adherent ball of glass is allowed 
to cool so far as to become stiff enough to carry its own weight. 
The rod with its adherent hall ia then again dipped into the glass, 
where a fresh layer of glass attaches itself to the ball already on 
the rod. The whole is again witlulrawn, allowed to cool down, and 
thou difjped into the molten glass again to gather a fresh quantity. 
Tliifl cycle of operations is repeated until tho desired quantity of 
glass is attached to the rod or tube. These operations, particularly 
when weights of thirty or forty pounds of glass have to be gathered, 
require the exercise of a great deal of skill and care ; the introduc- 
tion of the gathering into the molten, glass i.s each time liable to 
produce air bells which would spoil the whole mass of glass or would 
coutammate the contents of the crucible, while subsequently the 
mass of hot glass adhering to the rod or pipe tends to run down 
and even to drop ofi entirely if not properly checked hy suitable 
rotation of the pipe. Eurther, the manual labour and exposure to 
heat involved for the operator all toad to increase the cost of such 
work. Mechanical aids to gathering wore at first confined to simple 
devices for relieving the operator of the great weight of the heavier 
gathoringa, but mote recently wholly mechanical devices for gather- 
ing have come info successful use, particularly in bottle-making. 
These depend upon suction, the molten glass being drawn up into 
an inverted cup whoso edge is immersed in tho glass contained in 
the furnace. Those devicosy however, require a special type of 
fumaoe or raoeptaele in which the molten glass is kept at a constant 
levfth 

Just an ladlbg is n^rly always preliminary to rolling, so gather mg 
IB UBoalty the preliitunary to aomo blowing process, although the 
blowing ia often combined with and sometimes replaced by the 
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meclianical pressing of the glass. Where tlio glass is to be blown, 
the gathering is always made on a glass-maker's pipe. This is an 
iron tube from 4 to 6 ft. long, provided at one end with a wooden 
casing to serve as a handle, and with a suitably arranged mouth- 
piece for blowing. The shape of the lower or “butt " end of the 
pipe depends upon the character and size of the objects to be blown ; 
for small articles the pipe must be narrow and light, but for heavy 
sheet glass the butt of the pipe is extended into a conical mass 
whose base is from 2 to 3 in. in diameter. The bore of the pipe at 
both ends also depends uj)Oii the class of work for which it is intended. 
At the end of the blowing oijeraLion, when the blown article has 
been detached or “ cracked off ” from the pijm, a fairly thick iiinsa 
of glass remains attached to the butt of the pipe. This usually 
breaks off as it cools, or is readily knocked off, but its value as cullet 
for re-mdting is greatly impaired by the fact that the glass is gene- 
rally contaminated by adhering layers of iron scale derived from 
the pipe, Por this and other reasons the butts of pipes and of 
gathering irons are sometimes made of fire-clay, which is formed 
over the end of the iron tube. In order to secure better adhesion 
between the clay and the iron, the lower end of the pipe is provided 
^vith several pins, 

The first stage of all blowing processes consists in the formation 
of a hollow sphere by blowing into the pipe, the pressure of the 
breath being as a rule sufficient to cause the gradual distension of 
the hot mass of glass. iEVom this rudimentary hollow sph^e the 
various shapes of blown articles are then evolved by a aeries of 
manipulations which vary very widely in different branches of 
manufacture. They generally consist, however, in gradually 
changing the shape of the mass of glass by the pressure either of 
hand-tools or of specially prepared moulds or blocks against which 
the glass is held or turned, either with or without simultaneous 
blowing into the pipe. The extent to which the aid of such moulds 
and blocks is invoked varies continuously from the production of 
the hand-made vase or glass to the moulded bottle ; in the former, 
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practically only hand-toola, whoso shape bears no direct rcsoniblanco 
to that of the finished article, are employed, while in the latter 
the elongated hollow mass of’ glass is placed inside a mould, and 
intornal air pressure is used to press the glass into contact with the 
mould from which the shape of the finished bottle is thus directly 
derived. 

The art of the blower further takes the fullest advantage of the 
imculiai* physical properties of gla^ss while in the heated viscous 
condition, the? material beii»g made to flow under the action oE 
gravity and centrifugal forces, us well ns under the pressure of tlie 
breath, the glass being held alofi, twirled or swung about to ensure 
the production of the vaciouB shapes rcfjuircd, For the great 
majority of such purposes the unaided manipulations of the operator 
are sufficient, but various mechanical aids are used to facilitate 
the more laborious stag^ of the work, while for the simpler forms 
that are required in very great numhers, such as bottles, the whole 
of the operations are now carried out by automatic machines. Of 
the more usual mechanical aids at the disposal of the glass-blower, 
we have already mentioned hand-tools, blocks, and moulds of 
various kiads. Next in importance to these is the use of com- 
pressed air for blowing large or heavy articles ; the pressure avail- 
able by the human breath is very limited, and the volume of air 
that can bo thus delivered is not very large, while the constant 
use of the lungs for such a purpose is trying for the workman. In 
many works, therefore, air under pressure is supplied to the benches 
or stages where the blowing is done, and the blowers' pipes can be 
Gou[>led to this air supply by means of flexible connections when 
required. The principal difficulty lies in the correct regulation of 
the air pressure for each special purpose ; but this difliculty has 
been overcome by the use of ddicate valves under the control of 
HBxAt blower, who cau thus regulate the pressure to hia own exact 
requhements. Such a syslon^ of coursoj, requires some Uttle practice 
on the part of the men using it, but when they have become accuse 
tomed to the working of the plant the results achieved cue decidedly 
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better and more repular than those ol^tained by mouth blowing. 
Besides tho asc o£ compressed air supplied in the Avay just indicated, 
several other devices are in use to aid the blower in producing the 
requisite pressure in the interior of the hollow bodies he is pro- 
ducing. The simplest of 'all those consists in utilising the expansive 
force of the air enclosed in tho hollow body when that body is exposed 
to heat. Thus, for instance, in blowing a cylinder of sheet glass, 
if the blower holds his thumb over the aperture of bis pipe, and 
brings the closed end of the cylinder near tho hob blowing liole,’* 
the heat which softens that end of the glass will also act upon tho 
wj closed air, and will very raj) idly produce such an exfirinsive effect 
as to burst open tho softened end of tho cylhuler. This means of 
oponiiig the closed ends of tho cylinder is frequently employed in 
practice. It is, of course, obvious that any other expansive fluid 
might be employed in a similar manner, and in some blowing pro- 
cesses it has long been the practice to introduce a small quantity of 
water into the interior of the hollow body, when the rapid expansion 
of the steam produced thereby is utilised for the purpose of gene- 
rating the requisite internal pressure. This use of tho expansive 
force of steam generated by the heat of the hot glass body has been 
utilised by Sievert, whose process is described in Chapter VIII. 

Whatever mechanical aids are employed to facilitate the various 
stages of the process, all glass blowing involves a series of operations 
requiring considerable skill, while the whole manner of dealmg with 
the glass is essentially extravagant of material, except perhaps in 
the production of bottles or flasks having narrow mouths. The 
reason for this latter statement lies in tho fact that by blowing it 
is only possible to produce closed or nearly closed hollow bodies or 
vessels ; thus a blown wine glass or tumbler is fanned with a hood 
or dome closing in the open top of the glass, and this hood or dome 
has subsequontly to be removed by subsidiary processes, such as 
cutting ofl by the aid of strong local heat or by grinding, and the 
cut edge has to be provided with a smooth flaish^ In the case of 
comparatively smaU articles like glasaos the loss involved from 
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this cauao is not so Nrery great, biifc were large flat bowls or dishes 
to bo produced by blowing, the loss in the dome or covering would 
be very serious. This dilBculty ia entirely avoided by the process 
of 'pressing glass. Wo have already indicated the manner in which 
moulds are used for the production of the desired shape in the case 
of bottles, etc., but in thc-so cases, whore the final ol)ject is to be 
a hollow' vessel, the glass is readily forced into contact with the 
mould by iiioans of internal air- or stoum ])ressuro ; in the 
proct^sK to which wo are now roforring, however, the hot glass is 
forc(»d into ceiilapt with the external mould by iiu^iUvS of an intorniil 
plunger which is pushwl downward with rsnisiderable foice. Jiy 
this means flat or shallow boUius can be jjroduced without the 
prelinunory formation of a completely closcrl ^'ossel, while it is 
obvious that by the use of suitable moulds, complicated and elaborate 
shapes can bu prorluced. It is true, of course, that pressed articles 
do not show the same .smooth and brilliant siuface which ia charac- 
teristic of the fire polish of blown articles, while the facility with 
which elaborate surface ornamentation can be applied by this 
process has not tended to artistic refinement in design, but the 
great majority of cheap and useful glass articles of domestic use 
have been made available by the development of the pressing 
industry. 

In the ordinary course, pressed glass is produced direct from the 
molten material, which is introduced into the presses either by 
gathering or by means of ladles, but for some special purposes 
glass ia brought into its final shape by mechanical pressure after 
having first beon allowetl to solidify and having then been apedally 
ro-heated to undergo the pressing or moulding process. This is 
principally done in the case of the bebt kinds of optical glass, where 
the molten glass ia first allowed to cool in the actual cruclblo and 
ia then broken up into lamps of a suitable size, from which the 
more defective portions can be rejected, the more perfect portions 
only b«ng h^ted up again in special kilns and then forced to take 
the desired shape by being pressed -aoiuetimes with hand^tools 
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only and soniefiiiie'^ by the aid of powerful presses — ^into moulds 
of the required sliapo. Small louses, hqwever, for which thercquirc- 
moiits of quality aro not so high are sometimes pressed direct from 
small gatherings taken from the molten glass in the crucible. 

In almost every process of glass manufactui'e the final operation 
is that of A nnealing, and although the exact manner in which it is 
carried out must vary coiisidorably according to the nature of the 
particular product in question, it may be well in this place to con- 
sider the general ]>rinciples which underlie the operation. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that when glass is either heated 
or coolofl too rapiflly it will fly ” or crack. If it is cooled rather 
more slowly, but still rather fast, it may not crack at the time, hut 
it retains a largo amount of internal strain and either cracks spon- 
taneously at a later period or is liable to sudden fracture through 
small accidental shocks* There is no doubt that much of the apparent 
great fragility of ordinary cheap glass ware is due to the presence 
of such internal stresses arising from inadequate annealing. The 
object of aimealiug, then, must be the removal — ^to as complete a 
degree as possible — of the internal stresses which arise from rapid 
cooling. To understand low aiiuealiag can efiect this object we 
must consider how the iutamnl stresses arise. 

Consider, for the sake of simplicity, a spherical mass of glass 
cooling down from a bright red heat, i.e., from a temperature at 
which the glass is quite soft. As cooling takes place, the outer 
layers of the glass will cool down, at first, much more rapidly than 
the interior. Glass is not a very good conductor of heat, and the 
outer layers lose their heat so rapidly by radiation and by trans- 
mission to the surrounding air that, for a considerablo time, the 
flow of heat from the interior layers of glass is not able to balance 
the loss. But the flow of heat from the interior increases as the 
outer layers gel colder, so that, after a time, a sort of equilibrium 
is sot up. The temperature difEerence between inside and outsido 
has then become large enough for the flow of leat outwards nearly 
(but not quite) to balance the loss of heat from the exterior surface. 
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During the cooling of any tliick piece of glass, then, we must have 
a difEeteuce of temperature. set up between the interior and the 
exterior, and this diGEeronce will be larger' the faster the rate of 
coofiiig and the thicker the piece of glass. 

During the cooling process, however, a stage will be reached at 
which the outer layers have become bufliciontly cold to be quite 
sLifE and incapable of adjusting themselven to any foices that may 
act upon them. At this then, ^\e liiive a haid set ” outer 
sholl surrounding a much hotter and softcjr interior mass of glass. 
Now glass, liko the majority of known miLterials, contnicts as K 
cools, ami the greater the rango of cooling, the greater also the 
amount of contraction wlticli takes place, Pupposo now that tlie 
interior of our Hjihere of cooling glass is, on the average. 200” 0. 
hotter than the exterior, so that perhaps at one stage in the cooling 
Ijroceas the exterior is 200” (J, hotter than the surrounding air, 
while the interior is 400° C, hotter than the air. Ultimately, when 
the whole nias.s has cooled down, both exterior and interior must 
teach the same temperahire. In cooling thus, however, the natural 
contraction of the interior would be something like (although not 
e^aactly) double as much as that of the exterior, since it had to cool 
dowzit through twice the range of temperature. But since the outer 
layers ate hard and stifE, and the interior mass is firmly attached 
to the outer layers by the natural cohesion of the glass, the interior 
portions are hindered from undergoing their natural contraction. 
The roHidt is that a state of teiudon is set up in the inner layers and 
a corresponding state of compression in the outer ones. One may 
think of the inu<s portion as having first been allowed to contract 
to the full unhindered extent and then to have been stretched back 
again to the size of the outer layers by the application of very large 
tensile forces^ and when thus stretched to have been fixed or anchored 
to the outer layers, Kow the actual distance through which the 
gkss l^s to he airi^ched thus to undo^or to keep undone — 
poftloia of its natural coutraction> ie only a very minute one, but it 
requires the application of exceedingly powerful forces to sti*etch 
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solid glass even to so ininiite an aztent. Consequently, if the 
dillorenco iu temperature between outside and inside at tlie inomout 
wbon tbe outer layers become hard has been large, the forces or 
stresses set up become so large that the glass breaks under them 
and cracks or flies.” Tf the difieronce has been rather smaller, 
the glass will not actually crack, but remain in a state of severe 
iufceriial tension. Remembering that the diflerence of tenijjcrature 
which exists at the critical stage just moiitioued dejjends upon the 
rate ol cooling, wo see at once that for the avoidanco of intoiiial 
stn^sses .slow cooling must be adoj^led, and, further, that the thicker 
the pieces of glass to bs dealt with, the slower must be the laie of 
cooling employed. It follows, also, that it is the rate of coolmg at 
the critical stage when the outer layers begin to l)econie stiff while 
the interior is still soft, that really determines the Anal state of 
the glass, so that very slow cooling is principally necessary through 
that critical range. 

The simple case we have considered, of a cooling spherical mass 
of glass, serves to illustrate the principle, hut the consideration of 
another class of case is also instructive. As an example we may take 
a flat-bottomed tumbler of the type in which the thickness of glass 
is nearly uniform throughout sides and bottom. Here the actual 
thickness of glass is nowhere very large and the danger of setting 
Up large differences of temperature between outside and inside 
layers is not very great unless the glass is cooled very violently 
indeed. But there is another way iu which differences of temperature 
may arise in such a case, with the resultant setting up of stresses 
and possible cracking* Suppose the tumbler finished by the blower 
and at a uniform temperature throi^hout. If it were now stood 
upright on a cold slab in such a way as to cool tho bottom much 
faster than the sides, what would result i If at first the sides were 
still fairly soft the rapid contraction of the bottom, as it cooled 
down q^uickly, would draw the sides inwards near the bottoifi; 
then, with the bottom perhaps 200^ or 300^ colder than the sides, 
the whole would steadily cool. After a time the aides would have 
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become “set” and stiff, but would still bo inucli hotter than the 
bottonfi» Finally, when the bottom was quite cold and would no 
lougec undergo thermal contraction, the sides would still be hot, 
and during the last stages of their cooling the}' in turn would contract 
still further if free to do so, The stiffness of the bottom will prevent 
this and the ring o£ glass forming that part of the side wall nearest 
the bottom would have to remain stretched out to a larger diameter 
than it would naturally assume after cooling dowji. This again 
means that the glass is uiulor a tensile force equal to that which 
would be required to stretch it mechanically to the size forced 
Upon it by tlio stitinoss of the previously cooled bottom. Wo would 
thus have a system (d iiiterual stresses very similar in amount, 
although very different in distribution from those which arise in 
a thick mass of glass. 

The general inference from these examples is that internal stresses 
will arise in any piece of glass in w'hich widely different temperatures 
have been allowed to occur during the critical stage of cooling in 
which one i)ortion is soft while another is already hard. At first 
sight it would seem that the only way to avoid such stresses would 
be to secure the most uniform possible cooling of the glass from the 
moment when its manufacture is finished. As a rule, however, tbis 
b not possible \ frequently the very success of the manipulation 
employed in manufacture depends on chilling one part of an article 
while another is still being moulded. The result is that severe 
internal stresses are set up in most kinds of glass during manu- 
facture, and it is the object of the annealing operation to remove 
these as completely as may be necessary for any particular purpose. 

Fortunately this can be done, provided only that the stresses 
set up have not been sufficient to cause actual cracking, if the 
strained glass is heated up to a temperatuio at which the whole of 
the glass is soft enough to yield a very little, and very gradually, 
t& the severe interna} forces, then these relieve themselvea, and*-* 
provide that the subsequent coolbg is sufficiently slow and uniform 
, to avoid the oceutretme of serious temperature differences within 
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the glass, the article will come out of the operation relieved of 
internal stresses or— as it is usually called, "‘fully annealed/’ 
There are two points about the operation, however, which require 
careful consideration. The first is the temperature to which the 
glass must he raised in order to allow the strains to be relieved, 
and the second is the maxunum rate of cooling which may be 
adopted for a given object and a given kind of glass without intro- 
ducing undue internal stresses. Both can be doterrained by com- 
paratively simple C3q)eriment. 

The temperature to which heating should bo carried must bo high 
enough to soften the glass to a certain extent but not high enough 
to soften the glass sufficiently to allow it to become distorted under 
its own weight. The temperature at which the glass becomes so 
soft that distortion will occur can be easily determined by placing 
a rod or tube made of the glass in question in a horizontal tube 
furnace heated by means of an electric current. The tube or rod 
is best supported at one end only. As soon as it becomes slightly 
soft the free end will begin to bend down. This temperature is 
easily determined by placing a thermo-couple in the furnace, gradu- 
ally raising its temperature and carefully watching the glass. As 
soon as the rod or tube begins to bend, the temperature is read, 
and this reading gives a temperature 'which is an upper limit which 
must not be approached during the annealing operation. Generally 
a temperature at least 60° C. lower is sufiiciently high to remove 
all internal stresses in a few minutes, but the lower limit of tem- 
perature can also be dotennined experimentally, although rather 
more olahorate appliances are needed. 

I'or this experiment, and also for the testing of finished glass 
in regard to satisfactory annealing, we depend upon the fact 
that if polarised light is passed through glass it is not at all 
affected hy its passage so long as there is no stress acting on 
the glass. If, however, there is internal stress, than the polarised 
light is afiocted in a very striking manner, Thus If we look through 
a tube Mdth a Nicol prism fitted at each end!, and the two prisms 
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are tuined into what is known as the “ crossed ” position, no light 
passes and we see a black held ol view. If glass free from stress is 
interposed between the two NicOls there is no change, but if strained 
glasff’is interposed light is at once seen in the fidd oi view, and 
this may assume certain well-defined patterns if the glass happens 
to be strained in a symmetrical manner, and it the stresses are 
severe we may not only see black and white figures, but vividly 
coloured patterns make their appearance. It is thus an easy matter 
to ascertain whether a finished article is or is not fully annealed 
by examining it between crossed Nicols, or in the similar manner 
which is described in Chapter XIII. in connection with optical glass. 

To apply the test by polarised light to the determination of the 
annealing temperature it is necessary to place in a little electric 
tube furnace a block of the glass to he tested, but this block must 
have its two opposite ends nicely polished. The crossed Nicols 
are then so placed that the light in passing from the first Nicol (or 
poloriser) to the second Nicol (or analyser) passes through the 
block of glass under test lying in the furnace tube— in fact, the 
furnace with the block of glass in it must be placed between the 
crossed Nicols. When first put into the furnace the block of glass 
will show patterns — probably coloured— as the result of the presence 
of internal stresses. Then the temperature of the furnace is very 
gradually raised and the glass is watched through the crossed 
Nicols. Gradually, as the annealing temperature is approached, 
the patterns seen in the glass will begin to change. If — as is fre- 
quently the case— these take the form of rings, they will gradually 
widen out until finally there is perhaps only the trace of one ring 
left visible near the edges of the block of glass. A very alight further 
rise of temperature will then remove the last ti'ace of strain, and 
the full annealing temperature has been reached. Actually, fhe 
temperature found will depend upon the rate of heating, but if 
a reasonably slow rate of heating is adopted the temperature found 
hv the way indicated wifi be suffioiontly accurate as a guide to 
practice. 
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With regard to the rate o£ cooling which, can safely be employed, 
that must depend upon the size and shape of the object, the nature 
of the glass, and the degree of freddbm from strain demanded in 
the finished article. The requisite rate can best be determined by 
a series of experiments in which specimen objects are heated to 
the previously ascertained annealing temperature and cooled at 
known rates. By examining them in polarised light afterwards 
it is possible to determine the maximum permissible rate of cooliog. 
It is not, however, essential to carry this slow rate of cooling right 
down to the ordinary temperature; once the whole of the glass 
is “ set ” or stiff, no further internal stresses of a permanent kind 
can be set up and more rapid cooling can safely be adopted below 
that temperature. The only limit imposed arises from the risk 
that the glass may crack as a result of temporary differences of 
temperature and consequent temporary internal stresses which 
might be set up by unduly rapid cooKng, These temporary stresses 
arise when any piece of glass is suddenly heated or cooled, owing 
to the unequal expansions or contractions set up by difEerences of 
temperature between different parts. But, provided that no part 
of the glass is soft when this ogguxb, all the stresses die out so soon 
as the glass has attained a uniform temperature. So long, therefore, 
as the glass is not actually cracked no harm is done by rapid 
cooling below the point at which the whole of the glass is quite 
hard. 

The methods of arriving at a correct annealing process for any 
given glass object which have just been outlined may appear com- 
plicated to the practical glass-worker who is accustomed to put 
his products into a “ lear ” and expects them to come out at the 
other end properly annealed* But a scientific treatment of the 
annealing problem is of much greater importance than is sometimes 
realised. Endless diffioulties arise in the practical utilisation of 
glass products, particularly for technical purposes, which are 
ultimately traceable Jo unsatisfactory annealing. This is par- 
ticularly the case in tedmical pioduots^ but makes itself felt in 
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(lomostic usage also, Aji examination of any large luiiribcr of glass 
objects in polarised light reveals a very unsatisfactory state of 
practice in this respect. Clfiser attention to the whole matter is 
therefore of great importance to the progress of the glass 
industry. 



CHAPTER VIII 


BOTTLE GLASS 

Although bottles are in some respects tho cheapest and crudest 
products manufactured of glass, their uses are so innutaerable and 
their numbers so enormous that their production constitutes a most 
important branch of the industry. 

In the choice of raw materials for the production of ordinary 
bottles cheapness is necessarily the first consideration^-^IAtural 
minerals, bye-products of other industries, and the crudest chemicals 
are utilised so long as it is possible by compounding these ingredients 
in suiteWe pruparfrions to obtain a gJasa whoso compoHition meets 
the somewhat crude requirements which bottles are expected to 
meet. The most essential of these requirements are that the hottlf s 
shall be strong enough to resist the internal pressure which may 
come upon them when used for the storage of fermented or effer- 
vescent liquors as well as the shock of ordinary use, while the glass 
itself must possess sufficient chemical resistance to remain un- 
attached by the more or less corrosive liquids which it is called upon 
to contain, Purther, from the point of view of the bottle manu- 
facturer it is desirable that the glass shall he readily fusible, easily 
worked, and easily annealed. In other branches of glass manu* 
facture inoreased fusibility is often attained by increasing the alkali 
contents of the glass, but in bottle-making this is inadmissible, 
both on account of the prohibitive cost of alkali and because an 
increased alkali content renders the glass more liable to chemical 
attack. On the other hand, in many varieties of bottle the colour 
of the glass is nearly, or quite, immaterial, so that the introduction 
of rdatively large proportions of icon oxide is permissible. This 
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substance acts as a fluz and assists in the production ol a fusible, 
workable glass containing little alkali. Such alkali as bottle glass 
does contain is frequently "derived from felspathic minerals, which 
generally also contain considerable proportions of iron. The use of 
“these minerals also introduces notable proportions of alumina into 
the glass. In certain classes of bottles, notably those used for 
special wines, certain shades of colour are required — the well-known 
“ Hock bottle colour being an example. The presence of iron in 
the glass tends to the production of a green or greonish-yollow colour 
deepening to a black opacity if the quantity of iron be high. The 
lighter shades of this green tint jnay be neutralised by the 
introduction of manganese into the glass, the resulting colours 
ranging from light amber to purple ; nickel oxide is also sometimes 
used as a colouring material in these glasses. 

In the production of ordinary bottles the continuous tank furnace 
has now entirely superseded the old pot furnaces, the character of 
the product being in this case particularly •united to this process of 
production. The modern bottle glass tank is generally an oblong 
basin having one semi-circular end. The dame is often of the 
horse-shoe ” type^ the gases both entering and leaving at the 
flat or charging end of the furnace. The raw materials are thrown 
into the furnace at the square end of the tank, and the glass flows 
uninterruptedly down to the colder semi-circular end where the 
working holes are situated. At these points flre-clay rings are kept 
floating on the glass, and from within these the gatherer takes his 
gathering, the rings serving to relain the grosser impurities carried 
down by the glass. The producing power of such a furnace, even 
when thebotbles are blown by hand, is very considerable ; a furnace 
having ten working holes and containing normally about 85 tons 
of molten glass will yield some four million bottles per annum, and 
furnaces of considerably larger capacity are in use. 

The methods of bottle-making ate at the present time passing 
through the later stages of a transition. Up to the middle of last 
century the processes in use were little better than those of the 
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middle ages ; the first step in a more modei'n development o£ the 
industry took the dii'eotion of improved tools and implements for 
carrying out the old operations. More recently a whole series of 
inventions have been put forward lor producing bottles by entirely 
different and wholly mechanical processes, eliminating the uncertain 
element of skilled labour entirely. While it must be admitted that 
some of the earlier of these inventions proved to be brilliantly 
ingenious failures, there is little doubt that here, as in other manu- 
facturing processes, the machine-made article will ultimately 
entirely supersede the hand-made product. Mechanical processes 
are already in extensive use both in America and Europe, and 
machine-made bottles are produced which in every point of quality 
are superior to the best hand-made goods. 

The first stage in the production of bottles by hand, and also 
for most of the machine processes, is that of gathering the requisite 
quantity of glass. The bottle-blower’s pipe is between 6 and 6 ft. 
long, and is provided with a slightly enlarged end or “ nose ” upon 
which the glass is gathered. Three gatherings are generally sufficient 
for the produtsfcion of ordinary bottles, but for extra large bottles, 
and especially for carboys, heavier gatherings ore necessary, and 
for these the gatherer must go the furnace four, five, or even six 
times. When the requisite quantity of .glass has been gathered on 
the pipe the gathering is worked and rounded by rolling it either 
on a flat metal plate or “ morvor/^ or in a hoUowed block made of 
wood or more rarely of metal ] by this process the glass is formed 
into a well-rounded, symmetrical pear-shaped body. The blower 
now distends the mass gradually by the pressure of his breath, at 
the same time swinging the pipe, the effect of these movements 
being to draw the bulk of the glass downwards, leaving a thinner 
and colder portion having the rudimentary shape of the neck of 
the bottle next to the pipe. In the oldest form of the process the 
next stage in the production of the bottle* is accomplished by the 
aid of a cylindrical mould of fixe-olay, whose diameter is that of 
the external size of the finished bottle. The pear-shaped bulb of 
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glass itj lor ihiy purpose ro-lieatecl at the molting furnace, and is 
then placed inside the fire-clay mould. By vigorous blowing, and 
a rapid rotation ol the pip'e Und glass, the bulb is forced to assume 
the cylindrical shape of the mould, the glass forming the neck of 
the bottle being at this stage of the process too cold and stiff to be 
further deformed. The next step is the formation of the concavity 
found in the base of wine and beer bottles ; this is produced by 
pushing up the hot plastic glass that forms the bottom of the bottle 
as it leaves the clay mould. This is done by a second workman 
using an iron rod known as the “pontil/^ upon which a small mass 
of glass has previously been gathered, This mass of glass remains 
attached to the bottom of the bottle, which is thus for the moment 
fastened both to the “pontil” and to the blower’s pipe. The 
blower, however, iniaiediatd.y detaches the bottle from the pipe 
at the point where the nock of the bottle is intended to end, effecting 
this by locally chilling the glass — a process known by the descriptive 
term of ” wetting off,” The unfinished bottle is now attached to 
and handled by means of the “poutil.” The neck is softened by 
re-heating it over the furnace, and is then moulded into the desired 
shape by the aid of specially-shaped tongs. Knally a thread of 
glass is wound round the end of the neck to produce the thickening 
usually found at that point. The finished bottle, still attached to 
the ‘^pontil,” is now carried to the annealing kiln, where it is 
placed in position and detached from the “pontil” by a sharp 
blow, which severs the glass that had been gathered on the “ pontil ” 
from the bottom of the bottle. 

The process, in the form described above, has been obsolete for 
many years, improvements, consisting of appliances for facilitating 
the various operations, having been gradually introduced. The 
moat important of these is the substitui^n of metal moulds for the 
fire-day moulds of earlier times. These metallic motdds are made 
to open and close at will by the action of a pedal, and are designed 
to give the entire bottle its final shape, except for the indentation 
of the bottom, although this is sometimes produced by a convex 
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piece placed on the bottom of the mould. In the formation of the 
neck thickening, also, important mechanical aids have become 
almost universal. These last consist ol tongs provided with rollers 
and arranged to rotate about an axis that terminates in a taper^ 
spilce which enters the neck of the bottle ; by pressing the tongs 
together so as to brieg the rollers against the outside of the neck 
and rotating the whole, the rollers are made to form the neck thicken- 
ing in an accurate and rapid manner. 

Important and valuable as these improvements of the ancient 
process of bottle-blowing undoubtedly are, they do not touch the 
main disadvantages of the process — disadvantages that seriously 
afEect its economy and the weU-being of the workers employed 
upon it. It is consequently not surprising that a great number of 
inventors have laboured at the problem of the purely mechanical 
production of bottles. A largo number of patents have accordingly 
been taken out in connection with bottle-making machinery. The 
first of these to attain any favour was that devised by Ashley, but 
although great claims were made for it, its use has not extended. 
Eeceutly, however, the mechanical blowing of bottles and similar 
articles has made very great strides, both in England and America. 
The machines used in England are stiU mostly of the semi-automatic 
type, requiring the service of gatherers and operators for various 
stages of the work. In America, on the other hand, development 
has reached the stage of the completely automatic machine in 
which no hand-work is required, the machine taking the molten 
glass from the furnace and delivering the fuUy-annealed bottle 
at the mouth of the lean without manual intervention. Detailed 
descriptions of these maohines cannot be given without daborate 
drawings which would lie beyond the scope of the present book. 
A general account of the mode of operations of bottle-blowing 
madiinea is, therefore, all that can be given. 

The earlier machines, of which that invented and operated by 
Boucher, of Cognac, in Erance, prior to 1900, is one of the most 
successful examples, closdy imitated the process of hottle-blowing 
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by hand, and this is still the case with many of the semi-automatic 
machines which operate on the “press and blow” principle. In 
these machines the glass is taken from the furnace by a gatherer 
oh a gathering-iron (not a tube) and is dropped into the “ parison ” 
mould. This mould serves in the first place to limit the amount 
of glass to the right quantity and also gives the glass its initial 
shape, i.e., forms it into a “ parison,” In the earlier machines the 
thread ” of the glass had to be cut off by hand, but in the newer 
types this is done by a mechanicaUy-actuated shears or knife. In 
the “ press and blow ” machines the fii’st step in the formation of 
the bottle consists in the piercing and shaping of the interior of the 
neck by a plunger, which is pressed into the soft glass lying in the 
neck of the parison mould. This plunger at the same time serves 
to chill and stiSen the glass of the neck, which then serves as a 
handle by which the machine holds and manipulates the bottle 
during the later stages. The only difficulty about this type of 
machine is that there is a downward limit to the size of plunger 
which will work satisfactorily for such a purpose, so that for small 
bottles, 'with very narrow necks, the plunger becomes too thin and 
weak. In that case the neck has to be formed by blowing alone, 
and the glass at and neax the neck of the parison is chiUed by air 
blown upon it from the outside. This type of machine is generally 
known as the “ blow ” type as distinct from the “ press and blow ” 
previously referred to. 

The subsequent stages in the formation of the bottle are very 
similar in all types of machines ; the parison is hdd by the neck 
and is automatically transferred to a finishing mould in which it 
is blown to the final shape by compressed air admitted through the 
previously formed neck« In the more usual semi-automatic machines 
the bottle is then carried by a boy from the machine to the leor for 

an'nen.li'ng . 

‘While machines of this type constitute a great advance in economy 
on the old hand process, they are still far behind the completdy 
automatiQ machinee, of which the Owens machine is probably the 
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finest example. This mactiiiie leally compriaes a complete special 
glass-making plant, in which tke glass is melted in a special type 
of tank out of which it flows in a s^ead7 stream into a revolv- 
ing basin or tank in which the glass is maintained at a constant 
level and at the right working temperature. Close over the surface 
of the glass in this basin the parison moulds move on their arms 
and, at suitable intervals, dip their edges into the glass and — ^by 
means of suction — ^fi,ll themselves with glass. When the mould is 
full it is automatically raised and the glass is cut ofl by a knife 
which passes under the mould. The glass, while being sucked into 
the mould, is already formed into the neck and chilled, so that as 
the mould moves on, the glass is stifl enough to allow the mould to 
open, leaving the parison suspended by the neck. At this point 
compressed air is admitted into the neck opening and simultaneously 
the finishing mould closes around the parison, which is thus blown 
into its final shape. ' A little later the finishing mould opens and 
the neck of the bottle is released from the hold of the machine. The 
finished bottle then drops down a chute and passes — again auto- 
matically — ^to a continuous lear through which it is again carried 
automatically. The finished, annealed bottle is thus produced by 
entirely automatic means, without human handling at any stage. 
These machines, originally constructed with six gathering arms, 
now have as many as fifteen, and a single machine deals with the 
entire output of a tank-furnace. 

It is, of course, obvious that the utility of such machines is not 
confined to the production of bottles, but that any articles which 
can be blown in a simple mould can be produced in this way. Lamp* 
ohimn^s and electric light bulbs and many other articles come 
under this heading. For the production of electric light bulbs, 
however, special machines have been devised. In one of these the 
molten glass is ladled out of the melting furnace into a special small 
receptacle or tank in which the glass can be kept at constant 
levd, but this arrangement has serious disadvantages as compared 
with the Owens suction gathering device. On the other hand, 
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some very recent developments tend in the direction of using 
moulds which are automatically filled by molten glass flowing in 
a steady stream over a ledg*e or “ weir ” — ^but the details ol these 
d&vices are not yet publicly known. The output capacity of these 
automatic machines is, of course, very large ; a single machine 
making electric light bulbs, which are very light, has turned out 
as many aa 18,000 bulbs per twenty-four hours. The automatic 
machines, however, are equally capable of dealing with very 
heavy masses of glass, and bottles varying in size from one 
ounce to one hundred ounces have been produced on the same 
machine. 

The annealing of bottles was formerly carried out in large 
chambers or kilns of very simple construction, in which the bottles 
were stacked as made, the kiln being previously heated to the 
requisite temperature ; when full, the kiln was closed up in a rough 
temporary manner and allowed to cool naturally, thus annealing 
the bottles stacked within it. In this branch of glass-making also, 
however, the continuous annealing kiln has superseded the older 
kinds, and continuous kilns are now almost universal in bottle- 
making, In these kilns, which consist of long tunnels, kept hot at 
one end and having a gradually decreasing temperature as the 
other end is approached, the bottles are stacked on trucks which 
are slowly drawn through the kiln from the hot to the cold end. 
At the cold end the trucks are unloaded and are then returned, by 
an outside route, to the chaa'ging end, but of course the bottles 
cannot be stacked on the truck until it has actually entered the 
hot end of the tunnel and acquired the temperature there prevailing. 
In a slightly ditterent form of kiln the bottles are carried down the 
Triln on Bf species of conveyer bdt formed of iron plates, but the 
ptindpla of all these appliances is similar even when used for very 
diSerent kinds of glass. 

In the account of bottle manufacture given above we have referred 
almost ezcluJEiively to the mode of production of the ordinary bottles 
used for the storage of such liquids as vme, beer^ spirits, etc., and 
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we will now deal witli some other branches o£ manufacture closely 
allied to these. 

An important branch of glass nianlifactiire is the production of 
vessels of large dimensions. Those most closely allied to ordinary 
bottles are the vessels known as carboys, used for the storage and 
transportation in bulk of chemical liquids, and especially of acids, 
formerly these were blown by hand in a manner closely resembling 
that used for ordinary bottles, but the weight of the mass of glass 
to be handled by gatherer and blower is very great, while the lung 
power of a blower is not sufficient to produce the groat expansion 
required. Formerly the only aid available to the blower was the 
device of injecting into the hot, hollow glass body, at an early 
stage of the process, a quantity of water or alcohol ; this liquid was 
immediately vaporised by the heat of the glass, and if the blower 
closed the mouthpiece On'S of his pipe by placing his thumb over it, 
the expansive force of the vapour so generated served to blow out 
the glass to the deshed extent. More recently aids to the production 
of these large vessels have become available, first in the shape of 
mechanical arrangements for relieviiig the workmen of the full 
weight of the glass and pipe by providing suitable arms upon which 
the whole can be supported without interfering with the blower’s 
freedom of manipulating the pipe and glass in the desired way ; 
further, a supply of compressed air, which can be readily connected 
with the pipe at any desired moment, facilitates the blowing process. ' 
The newer bottle-blowing machines, however, can also deal with 
carboys. 

A process of producing hollow glass vessels of very large size by 
purely mechanical means has, however, been devised by P. Sievert. 
By the methods of this inventor glass vessds of quite unprecedented 
size— such as bath-tubs freely acco3nmodating full grown men— 
can be produced. For this purpose the glass is spread out on the 
surface of a large cast-iron plate, provided with numerous small 
holes through which steam or compressed air may be blown when 
desired* The slab of viscous glass, wheu properly spread over this 
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plata, is clamped down against it all around the outside edge by 
means of a suitably shaped iron collar, which holds the glass in 
air-tight contact against the'plate beneath. The whole iron plate, 
with Iho slab of glass clamped to it, is now turned over, so that the 
glass hangs down undetr the plate. The glass immediately begins 
to sag under its own weight, and is assisted in this tendency by^ a 
suitable blowing of steam or air into the space between the plate 
and the glass. In blowing bath tubs in this way the glass is allowed 
to distend downwards until the desired depth is attained, when 
further disteiision is arrested by bringing a flat supporting plate 
under the glass, which is pressed against this flat plate by the 
pressure of the air, thus forming the flat bottom of the tub. Jii 
this process the outline of the object is determined by the shape 
ot the clamping bars or plate that fiz the edges of the hot glass 
against the iron plate described above, and by this means almost 
any desired shape can be given to objects of simple form. 

It is obvious that this process can also be employed for blowing 
a hollow body into contact with a mould of any desired form and 
forcing the hot glass to take the ezaot shape of the mould ; for 
smaller bodies, however, the blowing in of separately generated 
steam is not required, the heat of the molten glass itself being used 
to generate the necessary steam. Por this purpose the requisite 
quantity of glass is dropped on the surface of a wet slab of asbestos. 
On this surface the glass remains floating upon a layer of steam, 
which is constantly renewed by the intense heating action of the 
hot glass on the water contained in the asbestos below. The moulds 
used in this process are provided with a sharp edge or lip, and as 
soon as the glass has spread into a slab of sufficient size, the inverted 
mould ia brought down upon the glass and pressed against it. The 
sharp lip or edge of the mould forces the glass into close contact 
with tke asbestos under it all around the edge of the mould, thereby 
enolosmg the space existing between the rest of the glass and the 
wet aabestoa. The heat of the glass continues to generate steam 
at a rapid rate, but now the steam can no longer escape from under 
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the glass around the edges^ and therefore blows the glass up- 
wards into the mould, ultimately forcing it into intimate contact 
with the surface of the mould : whSn this is accomplished the 
jjressuTG of the steam rises rapidly, and ultimately lifts the entire 
mould and glass sufficiently to allow the excess steam to escape — 
and this is the sign that the blowing is complete. The whole process 
takes only a very few seconds, and is very successful when applied 
to suitable glass and used with moulds of proper shape. It is, of 
course, obvious that ordinary narrow-mouthed bottles could not 
be produced in this way, but wide-mouthed bottles and jars are 
made in this manner, although the chief utility of the process lies 
in the production of comparatively shallow articles, which are not 
of a shape that lends itseK to pressing. 
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BLOWN AND PRESSED GLASS 

In many ways very siiuilar to the processes employed in the 
production of bottles are those used in the manufacture ol all hollow 
glass vessels that are produced by blowing, either with or without 
the aid of moulds. Apart from the actual shapes of the articles 
themselves, however, the principal difierence between bottles and 
the better classes of hollow glass ware lies in the composition and 
quality of the glass itself. In this respect aU grades of manufacture 
are to be met with, from the light coloured greenish or bluish glass 
used for medicine bottles to the most perfectly colourless and 
brilliant “ crystal or flint glass. This gradation in the perfection 
of the glass represents a corresponding gradation in the care bestowed 
upon the choice of raw materials and the various manipulations of 
melting the glass. As we have seen, for the commonest kinds of 
bottles, where colour and quality are innaaterial, all kinds of fusible 
materials can be utilised, loamy or ferruginous sands and refuse- 
glass of all kinds being employed. Where somewhat higher require- 
ments have to be met, rather purer sands have to he used as sources 
of silica, while lime and alkali must be introduced in purer forms 
the alkali in the shape of the cheapest qualities of salt-cake and the 
lime in that of lime-stones reasonably free from iron and magnesia. 
Emally, for the boat qualities of glass the purest sand obtainable 
is used, being often specially washed to remove ah loamy matter, 
while the alkali is introduced in the form of carbonate, a chemical 
product which in its better qualities ispracticaUy free from injurious 
impurities. In these high class products two vary distinct kindfl 
of glass ore met with. One dass, of which the Bohemian crystal 
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is a typical example, is chemically ol the nature of an alkali-lime 
silicate, the alkali in the case of tha Bohemian glass being potash ; 
the other yariety of glass contains no lime, its place being taken 
by lead, typical of this class being English flint glass. In some 
varieties of glass, lead is also replaced, partially or entirely, by 
barmin, but this material is chiefly used for the manufacture of 
pressed glass. 

The higher grades of quality in glass, which thus require increased 
Tefiiiement in the raw materials, also demand increased refinement 
in the furnaces and appliances employed in their melting. The 
tank-furnace, which holds the field in bottle-manufacture, is not 
so frequently met with in the production of the better qualities of 
glass-ware. In England the best grades of hollow glass-ware are 
inseparably associated with the highest quality of flint glass, which 
has hitherto been produced almost exclusively in covered pots, 
owing to the necessity of protecting the glass from all sources of 
possible contamination and from the reducing action of the furnace 
gases. Special types of pot-furnace have, however, been devised 
in which the presence of reducing gases near the surface of the 
glass in the pots is so well guarded against that even flint glass 
can be successfully melted in open pots. In the case of soda-lime 
or potash-lime glasses^ such as those of Bohemia, however, no 
reducing gases need he feared and there is a strong tendency to 
introduce tank-furnacos for this purpose. The quantity required, 
however, is rarely sufficient to keep a large continuous tanlr at 
work, and efforts have therefore been made to evolve tank-fuinacea 
suitable for much smaJJer outputs, A very small tank mtended 
for continuous working would have the serious disadvantage that 
the glass would have neither space nor time to undergo fining — 
the melting and working ends of the tank would, in fact, be too 
close together. This has led to the evolution of the ” day ” tank^ 
in which melting and fining goes on during the night, while towards 
morning the temperature is allowed to fall and the glass is ** worked 
out ** ^uring the day, so that perhaps two-thirds of the contents of 
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tlio furnace are token out, tke tank being refilled during the next 
night. 

lin aU. processes for the production of hollow glass-ware the 
glass or “ metal is taken from the pot by the process of gathering 
which has already been described ; where blown articles are to be 
produced, as distinct from pressed goods, the initial stage is always 
the formation of a small hollow globe or bulb at the end of the 
glass-blower’s pipe. The subsequent manipulations depend upon 
the nature of the article to he produced. The article may either be 
made entirely by hand-work, or rather “chair” work, as it 'is 
usually called, or the manipulations may be facilitated and the 
product cheapened— while its character is, of course, also modified — 
by the aid of moulds, which are used to bring the object to its 
proper shape and to impress upon it certain decorative mouldiDgs 
or markings. As we have already seen, ordinary bottles are now 
always blown with the aid of moulds, and frequently in machines, 
and the same applies to medicine bottles, lamp chimneys, and the 
bulbs for electric light ; in connection with lamp-chimneys it should 
he noted that they ore blown in moulds in the form of cylmdrioal 
bottles with a flat bottom and a domed top, the ends beiag subse- 
quently cut off. Each “ bottle ” is frequently arranged so as to 
cat up into a pair of chimneys. 

Many of the cheaper varieties of tumblers and glasses are also 
blown in moulds, but they can be, and sometimes are, produced by 
hand, and as their manufacture is typical of that of all hand-blown 
hollow ware, we shall now describe it in some detail as an example 
of this class of work. 

The implements used by the glass-blower and his assistants for 
this ivork are few and simple. The largest item is the glass-blower’s 
bench or chair, which is simply a rough wooden bench provided 
with two projecting side rails or arms, 'Whm finishing a piece of 
work the blower sits on this bench, and the pipe lies across the two 
rails in front of him in such a position that by rolling it backwards 
and forwards along the rails he can readily keep the pipe in^entle 
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rotation. In addition to the ordinary blowei’*B pijjc and a “ pontil ” 
or rod for attaching small quantities of glass wheieby the piece in 
hand can bo held, the only other tools used by the blower are a 
number of shears and pincers of varioita shapes which serve for 
catting o:S, pressing in, and distending the glass as required, a flat 
board and a stone or metal plate or “ marver ” being also used for 
the purpose of motddiug the glass. 

As already indicated, the lirst step in the production of such an 
object as a tumbler consists in gathering a suitable quantity of 



Fig. 10. — Heotionol diagram of the evolution of a tumbler. 


glass on the pipe and blowing it into a small bulb. This bulb is 
blown out to the proper size and is then elongated by gently swinging 
the pipe. The next step is the flattening of the lower end of the 
bulb by gently pressing it on the “ marver ” or flat plate provided 
for such purposes ; in this way the flat bottom of the glass is formed, 
and the bulb now has the diape of the finished glass, but remains 
attached to the pipe hy a shoulder and neck. The earliest practice 
was bo separate the tumbler from the pipe at such a point as to 
leave the tumbler of the correct length, the remaming operation 
consisting in holding the glass, first fixed to a pontil for the purpose, 
into the furnace so as to heat the broken edge ; this edge was 
therebj^ rounded off, and the hrim of the glass could be widened or 
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otherwise shaped by rotating the glass or pressing it in or out by 
the aid of pieces of wood. ^ In modern practice, however, this is 
not usual, the glass being separated from the pipe well above the 
shouldei and annealed in this shape. Subsequently the glass is 
finished in a trimnoing room or workshop by being cut ofi at the 
desired point and having the rough edge rounded ofi by the aid of 
a blowpipe flame. The cutting ofi operation is carried out in a 
great variety of ways, tho most usual being by the action of heat 
applied locally and suddenly, either by the aid of specially shaped 
flat blowpipe flames or by an electrically heated wire. Machines 
for carrying out this operation, as well as the subsequent rounding 
of the edge automatically, are in use, but tho latter process is some- 
times replaced by slightly grinding and polishing the edges. 

The evolution of an ordinary tumbler, as just described, and as 
illustrated diagrammatically in Kg. 10, is typical of the whole 
process of hollow-glass blowing, but of course the number of opera- 
tions, as well as the care and skill involved in each step, increases 
rapidly as the form of the vessel becomes more complex ; in the 
highest class of work a very considerable element of artistic taste 
and judgment on the part of the operative also becomes essential, 
for, although the form of the object as well as the colour and orna- 
mentation are chosen by the designer, the blower has to translate 
the drawing of the designer into, glass, and although his skill enables 
him to attain a considerable degree of fidelity in his rendering, 
many details xemain at his own option, and the proper management 
of these is no small factor in the success of the whole work. The 
brief description given above applies to the method of production 
of all simple articles such as a tumbler, which can be blown out 
of a single mass of glass. In many cases more complex shapes are 
required, which are better produced by uniting sev^al separate 
pieces. A typical example of this kind is furnished by an ordinary 
wine gloss, in which the bowl and the stem are produced separately 
and put together while the glass is stfll hot enough to unite com- 
pletely. The ordinary dear g^sa water jugs offer another example, 
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the thick handles being made separately and attached in a similar 
manner. In all such cases the necessitjr for building up the finished 
article out of several separate pieces arises from the fact that a 
thin blown portion requires to be united with a thick, heavy portion, 
or at least with a solid portion. The imioii of two such different 
pieces, however, entails a special difficulty, arising from the unequal 
rates of cooling of the thick, solid portion and the thin, hollow 
parts. Such composite articles, unless very carefully annealed, 
are apt to crack near the junction of tho thin and thick parts — a 
leatuL'e sometimes met with in the water jugs already mentioned. 

In this connection mention should perhaps be made of tho appli- 
cation of colour and other decorations to this kind of glass. A very 
considerable range of effects of this kind is now’ available to the 
glass-worker. In the first place the body of the glass used for the 
production of the articles in question may be coloured by the 
addition of suitable colouring materials to the molten glass or raw 
materials, as explained in Chapter XII., but this procedure has 
very obvious limitations ; whore the article is built up of glass 
from several gatherings — as, for example, is the case in an ordinary 
wine glass, where the bowl, leg and foot are each made of separate 
gatherings — ^it is possible to use glass of different colours for these 
different parts, and this is commonly done in the production of 
wine glasses having ruby or green bowls and white legs and feet. 
A further modi£.cation in the application of colour is obtainable by 
taking up two or more gatherings on the same pipe and superposing 
a large gathering of white glass on a smaller one of coloured glass ; 
this is analogous to the process of “ fiashing sheet glass, described 
in Chapter XI., and this process lends itself to a variety of manipu- 
lations resulting m the distribution of the coloured layer of glass 
in almost any desired manner over the object in hand. The principal 
objection to this process, however, lies in the fact that pots of 
molten glass of all the colours desired must be kept available to 
the blower at the same time, and this is not easily arranged for in 
any reasonably economical maimer. Por this reason, and also 
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because tbe mauipulations ai'e simplex’, coloured glass intended for 
application to blown glass ^wore is generally used in the form of 
sbort rods previously prepared ; tliese rods are suitably heated, 
anl the coloured glass can then bo applied to the article in hand 
at any desired place and in as small or large a quantity as required. 
If the two glasses thus brought into contact are properly related to 
one another as regards chemical composition and physical properties, 
they blend very readily and perfectly, and the result is quite as 
good as could be obtained by using the coloured glass in the molten 
condition. 

Other decorations, such as gilding or other metallic lustres and 
also various kinds of iridescence, are produced upon the finished 
glass. Metallic lustres are obtained by placing upon the surface 
of the glass, and slightly fusing into it, a layer of particles of the 
actual metal. In some cases this is done by rolling the glass vessel, 
while still hot, in a mass of metallic foil of the kind desired, when 
a sufficient quantity readily adheres ; in other cases the metal is 
applied in the form of a fiux or glaze containing a large proportion 
of an easily reduced compound of the metal, and this is afterwards 
reduced to the metallic state by the action of heat, sometimes 
aided by that of smoke or other reducing gases. An iridescent 
surface is produced upon certain varieties of glass by the corrosive 
■action of acid vapours : in fact, in localities where the atmosphere 
is tainted with sulphur fumes it is quite usual to see an iridescent 
lustre on the surface of ordinary window glass. There are, of course, 
numerous other means of decorating blown and other glass, such 
as cutting, engraving, etching, silvering, etc., but it would lie 
beyond the scope of the present volume to deal with these, since 
they are outside the field of actual glass manufacture. 

In the production of hollow glass-ware by hand, the glass-blower 
avails himsdf to the full of the property so charactei'istic of glass 
of assuming a pasty or viscous condition when suitably heated ; 
by raising or lowering the temperature of his material, the blower 
cau at will render it stiSer or more fluid by blowing he can distend 
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itj draw it out by tlie aid of gravity or ccntrilugal actioiij or he 
can mould it with the aid of rods and tongs of suitable shape, while 
at times he allows it to fall oi' festoon under its own weight while 
held aloft. With all these manipulations at his disposal, the skDful 
operative is able to work the glass to his will and to fashion objects 
of great variety and beauty, but it should be noted that objects 
produced by hand in this way will bear the mark of the processes 
employed in their production in the fact that they do not possess 
the extreme regularity of size and shape which are associated with 
machine-made articles : there is a certain natural variability in 
the exact shape of curves and festoons that is foreign to the products 
of mechanical processes. For some purposes this variability is a 
disadvantage, while to some minds it appears as a defect, and 
methods have been devised for faciHtatmg the production of strictly 
uniform glass-ware by the use of moulds as an aid to the work of 
the glass-blower. While undoubtedly reducing the value and beauty 
of the ware &om the purely artistic standpoint, these aids to hand- 
work have rendered possible an umnense expansion of the entire 
industry, since, with the use of moulds, presentable glass-ware can 
be produced by hands far less skilled than those required for pure 
hand-work 

In the description given above of bottle-blowing by hand we 
have already seen an example of the use of moulds in aiding the 
blower to form his object to the desired size and shape. Much more 
complicated and decorative ohjeots can, however, be produced by 
the use of moulds. Such objects as globes and shades for gas, oil 
and electric lamps, when of a light substance and suitable shape, 
axe usually produced by blowing bulbs of glass into moulds, where 
they acquire the general shape as well as the detailed decorated 
surface conhguration which they afterwords present. Here again 
the body remains a closed vessel, and is only opened and trimmed 
to the final shape at the end of the operation when all the blowing 
and moulding have been done, Articles blown in this way very 
frequently show mould marks,’’ since the contact of the hot glass 
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with the relatively cold surface of the mould results iu a certain 
carinkluig or roughenmg of jbhe surface, much as in the process of 
roUing. This efEeot can be minimibed by dressing the interior 
surfaces of the moulds with suitable greasy dressings, whose chief 
property should be that they do not stick to the hot glass and 
leave little or no residue when gradually burnt away in the mould ; 
the proper care of the moulds and their maintenance is in fact the 
first essential to successful manufacture in this as well as in the 
presBcd-glass industry. Even under the most favourable conditions, 
however, the surface of glass blown into moulds is not so good as 
that of hand-blown articles which have never come into contact 
with cold materials, and therefore retain nndiminished the natural 
fire polish ” which glass possesses when allowed to cool freely 
from the molten state. An ellort at producing a similar brilliance 
of surface on moulded and pressed articles is often made by exposing 
them, after they have attained their final form, to the heat of a 
furnace to such an extent as to soften the surfaces and allow the 
glass to re-solidify under the undisturbed influence of surface- 
tension much as it would do in solidifying freely in. the first place. 
Unfortunately this process cannot be carried out without more or 
less softening the entire article, so that skilful manipulation is 
required to prevent serious deformation of the object, while a 
certain amount of rounding ofi in all sharp corners and angles 
cannot be avoided. 

The air-pressure required to bring the whole of the surfaces of a 
large and possibly complicated piece of glass into contact with the 
surfaces of the mould is sometimes very considerable, and the 
lung-power of the blower is often insufiScient for the purpose ; in 
many works, therefore, compressed air is supplied, arrangements 
being employed whereby the operative can quickly connect the 
mouthpiece of his pipe with the air main, while he can aceuratdy 
control the pressuro by means of a suitable valve. The Sievert 
process of moulding by the aid of steam pressure has already been 
desoribed* 
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Although the evolution of the industry scarcely followed this 
path, it is not a large step to pass from a process in which air pressure 
is used to drive viscous glass into contact with a mould to a process 
in which the pressure of the air is replaced hy the pressure of'^a 
suitably-shaped solid plunger, and this is essentially the widely-used 
process of glass pressing. In the first instance this mode of manu- 
facture is obviously applicable to solid or flat and shallow articles 
which coidd not be conveniently evolved from the spherical bulb 
which stands as embryo of all blown glass ; at first sight it would 
seem in fact as though the process must be limited to articles of 
such a shape that a plunger can readily enter and leave the concave 
portions. By the ingenious device, however, of pressing two halves 
of a closed or nearly closed vessel simultaneously in two adjacent 
moulds and then pressing the two halves together while still hot 
enough to unite, it has been made possible to produce by the press 
alone such objects as water jugs, for example, into which a plunger 
could not possibly be introduced when finished. The process of 
pressing being a purely mechanical one and requiring little skflled 
labour, has placed upon the market a host of cheap and extremely 
useful articles, thus serving to widen very considerably the useful 
applications of glass. On the other hand, the process has been 
and is still used to some extent for the production of aaiiicles intended 
to imitate the products of other processes such as hand-blown and 
cut glass, with the result that a great deal of glass has been produced 
which cannot possibly be classed as beautiful and much of which 
can lay os little claim to utility. 

The essential feature of the process of glass pressing consists, as 
already indicated, in forcing a layer of glass into contact with a 
mould by the pressure of a mechanically actuated plunger. Por 
this purpose a suitable mould and plunger as well as a press for 
holding the former and actuating the latter are required. The 
moulds are generally made of a special quality of dose-grained 
cast-iron, and they are kept trimmed and dressed in much the same 
manner as the moulds used for blowing (except that the latter are 
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Bometimea made of wood). For the inirpose of facilitating the 
removal of the finished article the moulds arc generally made hi 
several pieces which fit hito one another and can be separated by 
ni(5ans of hinges. A very important point about these moulds is 
that the various pieces should fit acciu-ately into one another, since 
otherwise a minute ‘‘ fin ” of glass will be forced into eveiy inter- 
stice, and the traces of those fins will always remain visible on the 
finished article ; the very perfect fit required entirely to prevent 
the forinatioii of such fins is, of course, scarcely attainable in practice 
except in the case of new moulds, so that the traces of fins are 
generally to he found on all prassed articles, and serve as a ready 
means of identifying these products when an attempt is made to 
imitate better classes of glass-wai'e by their means. The presses 
used in this process wore formerly hand-actuated, and some such 
machines are still in use in England ; they are, however, regarded 
as entirely obsolete in America, where they have been replaced by 
“ one man ” machines which require the attendance of only one 
skilled man — ^the gatherer. The advantages claimed for the old 
manual lever machines — that the operator could apply just the 
right amount of pressure to press the glass homo without risk of 
causing it to overflow the mould or to produce an excessive pressure 
upon the mould — ^is met in the new power presses by devices which 
carefully regulate the quantity of glass admitted into the mould. 
It is found, too, that the length of time for which the plunger is 
allowed to remain in contact with the glass in the mould is of very 
great importance to the quality of the glass produced, and the 
modern automatic machines are provided with means for regulating 
this length of contact. In operating these machines the gatherer 
drops the molten glass into the parison mould and in doing so pulls 
a lever or trigger which sets the machine in motion. The first 
action is the movement of a knife which cuts ofl the glass from 
tike thread attaching it to the gatherer’s iron and at the same time 
delimits the amount of glass in the mould. The plunger of the 
press then descends, remains in contact with the glass for the 
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dosii’ed tiuic and tlien rises. The mould then moves to another 
position or station,’^ where it is opened and the glass withdrawn 
IroTD it. In the older machines only,one mould was used, but in 
order to save the time entailed by waiting for this mould to be 
freed of its glass, modern machines work with two or three moulds 
which are operated in succession. This not only increases the output 
of the machine, hut also allows the moulds to maintain a better 
temperature and permits of their being carefully cleaned. 

The presses themselves necessarily consist of the guides, levers 
and operating cams requited to produce the successive movements 
of the plunger and moulds. It is, however, extremely important 
that the various parts of the press should retain their exact relative 
position throughoub the operations, so that a high degree of rigidity 
in the framework is essential. For this reason the earlier machines, 
in which the whole of the appUauces were supported on a single 
column, have now been superseded by presses in which the plunger 
and moulds are supported between two columns. In the process 
of pressing it will be seen that the glass is forced into iutimato 
contact with the relatively cold surfaces of mould and plunger, 
and while undergoing this treatment the glass must remain suffi- 
ciently plastic readily to adapt itself to the configuration of the 
mould. It is therefore not surprising to find that the pressing 
process can only be used successfully with glass of a kind specially 
adapted for it. Certain varieties of flint glass and some barium 
glasses are used for this purpose, but the greater quantity of pressed 
glass, particularly as produced on the Continent, is made of a 
lime-alkali silicate containing considerable quantities of both soda 
and potash and relatively little lime ; while sufficiently resistant 
for most purposes, this glass is particularly soft and adaptable 
while in the viscous condition. 

The deleterious effect produced upon glass surfaces when brought 
into contact with relatively cold metal has already been referred 
to above, and it only remains to add that this is the principal diffi- 
culty with which the glass-pressing process has to contend. It is 
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overcome to some extent by the re-heating or “ fire polishing 
process, to ^hich reference has already been made in connection 
with glass blown into moulds? II this is applied to the outside of 
a pressed article, however, the outlines of the pattern tend to 
become rounded. This difficulty, in its turn, is sometimes overcome 
by the application of a relatively small amount of “ cutting,’’ i.e., of 
grinding and polishing in order to give a superior finish to the 
pressed article. If this is carried far enough the result is a much 
superior, but also a considerably more expensive article. The 
interior of pressed articles, however, cannot as a rule be covered 
with such a pattern of ridges, grooves, spirals or lozenges as would 
allow of finishing in this maunej>. For jiurposes of utility the interior 
surfaces of most articles require to be as smooth as possible. Here, 
therefore, the application of fire polishing finds a very useful field, 
but the difficulty that the general softening of the article may lead 
to its distortion or collapse becomes important. One method of 
avoiding this risk consists in carrying out the surface heating of 
the interior of the articles by means of jets of flame under pressure 
while the glass is still in. the mould. This has the disadvantage 
that it keeps the mould occupied for too long a time and also 
raises the temperature of the mould to an undesirable extent. 
An improved method of operation, therefore, consists in removing 
the pressed article from the mould and keeping the outside atifi 
enough to resist deformation by means of a series of small jets of 
cold air playing upon the outside surface while the flames used for 
fire pohshing play upon the inside. The strains set up by such 
drastic proceedings must, of course, be subsequently removed by 
annealing. 
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KOLLBD OR PLATE-OLASS 

In the preaeat clia])ter we propose to deal with all those prooeasea 
of glass manufacture in which the first stage consists in converting 
the glass into a slab or plate by some process of rolling. We have 
already considered the general character of the rolling process, 
and have seen that, although hot, viscous glass lends itself readily 
to being rolled into sheets or slabs, these cannot bo turned out with 
a smooth, flat surface. In practice the siu'faco of rolled glass is 
always more or less dimmed by contact with tne minute irregularities 
of table or roller, and larger irregularities of the surface arise from 
the buckling that occurs at a great many places in the sheet. These 
limitations govern the varieties of glass which can be produced by 
processes that involve rolling, and have led to the somewhat curious 
result that both the cheapest and roughest, as well as the best and 
moat eiqDensive kinds of flat glass, are produced by rolling processes. 
Ordinary rough “ rolled plate,” such as that used in the skylights 
of workshops and of railway stations, is the esdireme on the one 
hand, while polished plate-glass represents the other end of the 
scale. The apparent paradox is, however, solved when it is noted 
that in the production of polished plate-glass the character of the 
surface of the glass as it leaves the rollers is of very minor import- 
ance, since it is entirely obliterated by the subsequent processes of 
grinding, smoothing, and polishing. Intermediate between the 
rough “ rolled ” and the “ polished ” plate-glass we have a variety 
of glasses in which the appearance of the rolled snrfaco is hidden or 
disguised to a greater or leaser eactent by the application of a pattern 
that is ^impressed upon the glass during the rolling process ; thus 
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we have rolled plate having a ribbed or lozenge patterned surface, 
or the well known variety*'of ‘‘figured rolled” plate, soTnetiines 
knt)wn as “ Muranese,” whose elaborate and deeply imprinted 
patterns give a very brilliant effect. 

Rolled plate-glass being practically the roughest and cheapest 
form of glazing, is principally employed where appearance is not 
considered, and its chief requirement is, therefore, cheapness, 
although both the colour and quality of the glass are of importance 
as afEeoting the quantity and character of the light which is admitted 
to the building where the glass is used. On the ground ot cheapness 
it will be obvious from what we have said above (Chapter V.), thab 
such glass can only he produced economically in large tank furnaces, 
and these are universally used for this purpose. The requirements 
as regards freedom from enclosed foreign bodies of small size and 
of enclosed air bolls are not very high in such glass, and, therefore, 
tanks of very simple form are generally used. No refinements for 
regulating the temperature of various parts of the furnace in order 
to ensure perfect fining of the glass are required, and the furnace 
generally consists simply of an oblong chamber or tank, at one 
end of which the raw materials are fed in, while the glass is with- 
drawn by means of ladles from one or two suitable apertures at 
the other end. For economical working, however, the furnace 
must be capable of working at a high temperature, because a cheap 
glass mixture is necessarily somewhat infusible, at all events where 
colour is considered. This will be obvious if we remember that 
the fusibility of a glass depends upon its alkali contents, and alkali 
is the moat expensive constituent of such glasses. 

The actual raw materials used in the production of rolled plate- 
glass are ^nd> limestone and salt cake, with the requisite addition 
of carbon and, of fluxing and purifying materials. The selection of 
these materials is made with a view to the greatest purity and 
oonatano^ of composition which is available within the strictly set 
price which the low value of the finished product entails. 
ThSHroaterials ore handled in very large quantities, outputs of 
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from 60 to ]50 tons of finished glass per week from a single furnace 
being by no means uncommon ; mcbbanical means of handling the 
raw materials and of charging them into the furnace are therrfore 
adopted wherever possible. 

The glass is withdrawn from the furnace by means of large iron 
ladles. These ladles are used of varying sizes in such a way as to 
contain the proper amount of glass for rolling into the various 
sizes of sheets required. The sizes Tised are sometimes very large, 
and ladles holding as much as 180 to 200 lbs. of glass are used. 
These ladles, when filled with glass, are not carried by hand, but 
arc suspended from slings attached to trolleys that run on an over- 
head rail. The ladler, whose body is protected by a felt apron and 
bis face by a mask having view holes glazed with green glass, 
takes the empty ladle from a water trough, in which it has been 
cooled, carries it to the slightly inclined gangway that leads up to 
the opening in the front of the furnace, and there introduces the 
ladle into the molten glass, giving it a half turn so as to fill it with 
a “ solid mass of glass. By giving the ladle two or three rapid 
upward jerks, the operator then detaches the glass in the ladle as 
far as possible from the sheets and threads of glass which would 
otherwise follow its withdrawal ; then the part of the handle of 
the ladle near the bowl is placed in the hook attached to the over-- 
head trolley, and by bearing his weight on the other end of the 
handle the workman draws the whole ladle up from the molten 
bath in the furnace and out through the working apertuxej^ This 
operation only takes a few seconds to perform, but during this 
time the ladler is exposed to great heat, as a more or less intense 
flame generally issues from the working aperture, whence it is 
drawn upward under the hood of the furnace. Considerable 
advances have recently been made in protecting ladlars and others 
working close to furnaces at high temperatures &om the incon- 
veniences and dangers attending such work. The devices adopted 
include the use of a screen made of loose hanging chains suspended 
before tjjie furnace opening. Unlike the solid furnace door, 
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screen need not be removed when the ladle is bemg used, as the 
chains part readily to let the fcidle pass and at the same time bhe 
interstices of the links allow the Avorher to obtain an adequate view 
of the interior of the furnace. Another useful device consists in 
the provision of a screen of cold air which is forced out under pres* 
sure just in front of the furnace opening ; this cold air screen not 
only keeps the flame itself entirely away from the operator, hut 
also cools the whole vicinity of the furnace in which he has to work. 
Its chilliug effect on the contents of the ladle as it passes rapidly 
through the screen is negligible. Finally, the eyes of ladlers, and 
still more of gatherers and blowers, who are obliged to watch the 
molten glass for long periods of time, appear to require very special 
protection in order to avoid the risk of the eye disease Imown as 
“ glass blowers’ cataract.” This disease has received much study, 
and the view is now held that it is due to the prolonged action of 
the invisible radiations (infra red and ultra violet, but principally 
the infra red) which molten glass sends out in very large quantities. 
Protection from these is best obtained by the wearing of spectades 
made of special glasses which absorb these injurious rays while 
transmitting the necessary amount of light. Glasses for this pur- 
pose, in which some of the rare earth elements, notably cerium, 
are incorporated, have been developed as the result of a research 
by Sir WiUiam Crookes, and these promise to be of immense value 
to the glass workers. 

From the furnace opening the ladler, generally aided by a boy, 
runs the full ladle to the rolling table and there empties the ladle 
upon the table just in front of the roller. In doing this, two dis- 
tinctly different methods are employed. In one, only the perfectly 
fluid portion of the glass is poured out of the ladle by gradually 
tiltmg it, the chilled glass next to the walls of the ladle being retained 
there and ultimately returned to the furnace while still hot. In 
the other method the chilling of the glass is minimised as for as 
possible, and the entire contents of the ladle are emptied upon the 
polling table by ths ladler, who turns the enthe ladle ovei^ with a 
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rapid jerk which is so arranged as to throw the coldest part of the 
glass well away from the rest. When the sheet is subsequently 
rolled this chilled portion is readily *rficognised by its darker colour, 
and since it lies entirely at one end of the sheet it is detached before 
the sheet goes any further. Neither method appears to present 
any preponderating advantage. 

The rolling table used in the manufacture of rolled plate is essen- 
tially a cast-iron slab of sufficient size to accommodate the largest 
sheet which is to be rolled , over this slab moves a massive iron 
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Pig. 11.— EoUing table for rolled plate-glass. 


roller which may be actuated either by hand or by mechanical 
power— the latter, however, being now almost universal. The 
thickness of the sheet to be rolled is regulated by means of shps 
of iron placed at the sides of the table in such a way as to prevent 
the roller from descending any further towards the surface of the 
table : so long as the layer of glass is thicker than these slips, the 
entire weight of the loUer comes upon the soft glass and presses it 
down, but as soon as the required thickness is attained the weight 
of the roller is taken by the iron slips and the glass is not further 
reduced in thickness. The width of the sheet is regulated by means 
of a pair of iron guides, formed to fit the forward face of the roller 
and the surface of the table, in the manner indicated in Fig. 11, 
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Tlie roller, as it moves forward, pushes these guides before it, and 
the glass is confined between them. When the roller has passed 
over the glass, the sheet is left^on the iron table in a red-hot, soft 
condition, and it must be allowed to cool and harden to a certain 
extent before it can be safely moved. In this interval the chilled 
portion — ^if any — ^is partially severed by an incision made in the 
sheet by means of a long iron implement somewhat like a large 
knife, and then the sheet is loosened from the bed of the table by 
passing under it, with a smooth, rapid stroke, a flat bladed iron 
tool. The sheet is next removed to the annealing kiln or “ lear,” 
being first drawn on to a stone slab and thence pushed into the 
mouth of the kiln. At this stage the chilled portion of the sheet is 
completely severed by a blow which causes the glass to break along 
the incision previously made. 

The rolled plate annealing kiln is essentially a long, low tunnel, 
kept hot at one end, where the freshly rolled sheets are introduced, 
and cold at the other end, the temperature decreasing uniformly 
down the length of the timnd. The sheets pass down this tunnel 
at a slow rate, and are thus gradually cooled and annealed sufi^ciently 
to undergo the necessary operations of cutting, etc. Although 
> thus simple in principle, the proper design and working of these 
“ lears ” is by no means simple or easy, since success d^ends upon 
the correct adjustment of temperatures throughout the length of 
the tunnel and a proper rate of movement of the sheets, while the 
manner of handling and supporting the sheets is vital to their 
remaining flat and unbroken. The actual movement of the sheets 
is eflected by a system of moving grids which run longitudinally 
down the tunnel. The sheets ordinarily lie flat upon the stone 
slabs that form the floor of the tunnd, and the grids axe lowered 
into recesses cut to receive them. At regular intervals of time the 
iron grid bars are raised just sufficiently to lift the sheets from the 
bed of the kiln, and are then moved longitudinally a short distance 
carrying the sheets forward .with them and immediately afterwards 
again d^ositing them on the stone bed. The grids return to their 
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former i)ositioT] while lowered into their recesses below the level 
of the kiln bed. 

When they emerge from the annealing kib or “ Icar ” the sheets 
of rolled plate-glass are carried to the cutting and sortmg room. 
Here the sheets are trimmed and cut to size. The edges of the 
sheets as they leave the roUbg table are somewhat irregular, and 
sometimes a little “ beaded/* while the ends are always very irregular. 
Ends and edges are therefore cut square or “ trimmed ** by the aid 
of the cuttbg diamond. For this purpose the sheet is laid upon a 
flat table, the smoothest side of the sheet being placed upwards, 
and long cuts are taken with a diamond — good diamonds of adequate 
size and skilful operators being necessary to ensure good cuttbg 
on such thick glass over long lengths. Strips of glass six or eight 
feet long and half an mch wide are frequently detached b the course 
of this operation, and the final separation is aided by slight tappmg 
of the underside of the glass just below the cut and — ^if necessary — 
by breaking the strip off with the aid of suitable tongs. 

No very elaborate " sortbg of rolled plate glass is required, 
except perhaps that the shade of colour b the glass may vary 
slightly from time to time, and it is generally preferable to keep 
to one shade of glass b flllbg any particular order. Apart from 
this, the rolled plate cutter has merely to out out gross defects 
which would mterfere too seriously with the usefubess of the glass. 
As we have abeady bdicated, air beUs and imuute enclosures of 
opaque matter are not objectionable b this kbd of glass, but large 
pieces of opaque material must generally be cut out and rejected, 
not only because they are too unsightly to pass even for rough 
glazbg purposes^ but also because they entail a considerable risk 
'of spontaneous cracking of the glass — m fact, visible cracks are 
nearly always seen around large stones/* as these bclusions are 
called. These may arise from various ^causes, such as bcomplete 
meltbg of the raw materials, or the contambation of the raw 
materials with infusible impurities, but the most fruitful source 
of trouble m this direction lies in the crumblbg of the furnace 
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lining, which, introduces small lumps of partially melted hi e-clay 
into the glass. In a rolled plate tank-Iiii'nace which is properly 
constructed and worked, thfe percentage ol sheets which have to 
he cut up on account of such enclosures should he very small, at 
all events until the furnace is old, when the linings naturally show 
an increasing tendency to disintegrate. 

Returning now to the rolling process, it is readily seen that a 
very slight modification wiQ result in the production of rolled 
plate-glass having a pattern impressed upon one surface; this 



Fig. 12 — Sectional diagram of machine for rolling ‘‘figured 
rolled plate^glasB. 

modification consists in engraving upon the cast iron plate of the 
rolling table in intaglio any pattern that is to appear upon the 
glass in rehef. As a matter of fact only very simple patterns are 
produced in this way, such a$ close parallel longitudinal ribbing 
and a lozenge pattern, the reason probably being that the cost of 
cutting an elaborate pattern over the large area of the bed plate of 
one of these tables would be very considerable, Further, as these 
tables and their bed plates are so very heavy, they arc not readily 
interchanged or left standing idle, so that only patterns required in 
very great q\iantity could be profitably produced in this way. 
These disadvantages are, however, largely overcome by the doubler 
rolling machine* In this machine, into whose rather elaborate 
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details we camiot enter here, the glass is rolled out into a sheet of 
the desired size and thickness by being passed between two rollers 
revolving about stationary axes, thoifliiished sheet emerging over 
another roller, and passing on to a stone slab that moves forward 
at the same rate as the sheet is fed down upon it. In this machine 
a pattern can be readily imprinted upon the soft sheet as it passes 
over the last roller by means of a fourth roller, upo]i which the 
pattern is engraved ; this is pressed down upon the sheet, and 
leaves upon it a dear, sharp and deep impress of its pattern. The 
general arrangement of the rollers in this machiae is shown in the 
diagram of Kg. 12, which represents the sectional elevation of the 
appliance. After leaving the rolling machine, the course of the 
“ figured rolled plate” produced in this manner is exactly similar 
to that of ordinary rolled plate, except that as a somewhat softer 
kind of glass is generally used for figured,” the temperature of the 
annealing kilns requires somewhat different adjustiuent. The 
cutting of the gloss also requires rather more core, atid it should 
be noted that such glass can only be cut with a diamond on the 
smooth side ; the side upon which the pattern has been impressed 
in relief cannot be materially affected by a diamond. This is one 
reason why it is not feasible to produce such glass with a pattern 
on both sides. 

Figured rolled glass, being essentially of an ornamental or decora- 
tive nature, is generally produced in either brilliantly white glass 
or in special tints and colours, and the mixtures used for attaining 
these are, of course, the trade property of the various manufac- 
turers ; the whiteness of the glass, however, is only obtainable by 
the use of very pure and, therefore, expensive materials. As regards 
the coloured plate-glasses, a general account of the principles under- 
lying the production of coloured glass will be found iu Chapter XII. 

The manufacture of polished plate-glass really stands somewhat 
by itself, almost the only feature which it has in common with the 
branches of manufacture just described bemg the initial rolling 
process. 
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Tke raw materials for the production of plate-glass arc clioseu 
with the greatest possible core to ensure purity and regularity ; 
owing to the very considerable thickness of glass which is sometimes 
employed in plate, and also to the linear dimensions of the sheets 
which allow of numerous internal reflections, the colour of the glass 
would become unpleasantly obtrusive if the shade were at aU 
pronounced. The actual raw materials used vary somewhat from 
one works to another ; but, as a rule, they consist of sand, lime- 
stone, and salt-cake, with some soda ash and the usual additions 
of fluxing and purifying material such as arsenic, manganese, etc. 
The glass is generally melted in pots, and extreme care is required 
to ensure perfect melting and fining, since very minute defects are 
readily visible in this glass when finished, and, of course, detract 
most seriously from its value. 

The method of transferring the glass from the melting pot to 
the rolling table differs somewhat in diflorent works. In many 
cases the melting pots themselves are taken bodily from the furnace 
and emptied upon the bed plate of the rolling machine, while in 
other oases the glass is first transferred to smaller " casting ’’ pots, 
where it has to be heated again until it has freed itself from the 
bubbles enclosed during the transference, and then these smaller 
pots are used for pouring the glass upon the rolling slab- The 
advantage of the latter more complicated method lies, no doubt, 
in the fact that the large melting pots, which have to bear the 
brunt of the heat and chemical action during the early stages of 
melting, axe not exposed to the great additional strain of being 
taken from the hot furnace and exposed for some time to the cold 
outside air. Apart from the mechanical risks of fracture, this 
treatment exposes the pots to grave risks of breakage from unequal 
eixpansion and contractiorL on account of the great differences of 
temperature involved. "Where smaller special casting-pats are 
used these are not exposed to such prolonged heat in the furnace, 
and are never exposed to the chemical action of the raw materials, 
so that these subsidiary pots may perhaps be made of a material 
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better adapted bo withstand sudden changes of temperature than 
the high-class fire-clay which must be used in "the construction of 
melting pots. On the other hand, thfe transference of the glass 
from the melting to the casting pots involves a laborious operation 
of ladling and the refining of the glass, with its attendant expen- 
diture of time and fuel. Pinally, the production of plate-glass in 
tank-furnaces could only be attempted by the aid of such casting 
pots in which the glass would have to undergo a second fining after 
being ladled from the tank, and this would materially lesson the 
economy of the tank for this purpose, while it is by no means an 
easy matter to produce in tank-fuinaces qualities of glass equal as 
regards colour and purity to the best products of the pot furnace. 

The withdrawal of the pots containing the molten glass from 
the furnace is now universally carried out by powerful machinery. 
The pots ore provided on their outer surface with projections by 
which they can be held in suitably shaped tongs or cradles. A part 
of the furnace wall, which is constructed each time in a temporary 
manner, is broken down ; the pot is raised from the bed or “ siege ” 
of the furnace by the aid of levers, and is then bodily lifted out by 
means of a powerful fork. The pot is then lifted and carried by 
means of cranes until it is in position above the rolling table ; there 
the pot is tilted and the glass poured out in a steady stream upon 
the table, care being taken to avoid the inclusion of air heUs in the 
mass during the process of pouring. When empty thepot is returned 
to the furnace as rapidly as possible, the glass being meanwhile 
rolled out into a slab by the machine. Except for the greater size 
and weight of both table and roller, the plate-glass rolling table 
is similar to that already described in connection with roUed plate. 
Of course, since the glass is poured direct from the pot, there is no 
chilled glass to he removed. Further, owing to the large size of 
sheets frequently required, the bed ol the rolling table cannot be 
made of a single slab of cast-iron, a number of carefully jointed 
plates being, in fact, preferable, as they are less liable to warp under 
the action of the bot glass. 
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In arranging the whole of the rolling plant, the chief consideration 
to ho kept in mind is that it is necessary to produce a hat sheet of 
glass of as nearly as possible equal thickness all over. The final 
thickness of the whole slab when ground and polished into a sheet 
of plate glass must necessarily he slightly less than that of the 
thinnest part of the rough rolled sheet. If, therefore, there are any 
considerahle variations of thickness, the result will be that in some 
parts of the sheet a considerable thickness of glass will have to he 
removed during the grinding process. This will arise to a still more 
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"Flo 13. — Sectional diagram illustrating waste of glass in grinding 
curved, or irxegalar plate. 


serious extent if the sheet as a whole should be bent or warped so 
as to depart materially from flatness. The two cases are illustrated 
diagrammaticaUy in Kg. 13, which shows sectional views of the 
sheets before and after grinding on an exaggerated scale. 

While it is evident that careful design of the rolliag table will 
avoid all tendency to the formation of sheets of such undesirable 
form, it is a much more difficult matter to avoid all distortion of 
the sbeSt during the ailnealiag process and while the sheet is being 
moved from the rolling table to the annealing lain. Owing to the 
great size of the slabs of glass to be dealt with, and still more to the 
stringent requirem^ent of flatness, the contmuous annealing kiln, 
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in which the glass travels slowly down a tunnel from the hot to 
the cold end, has not been adopted for the annealing of plate-glass, 
and a form of annealing kiln is stiQ used for that glass which is 
similar in its mode of operation to the old-fashioned kilns that 
were used for other kinds of gloss before the continuous kiln was 
introduced. These kilns simply consist of chambers in which the 
hoL glass is scaled up and allowed to cool slowly and uniformly 
during a more or less protracted period. In the case of plate-glass 
the slabs are laid flat on the stone bed of the kiln. This stone bed 
is built up of carefully dressed stone, or blocks of fire-brick bedded 
in sand in such a way that they can expand freely laterally without 
causing any tendency for the floor to buckle upwards as it would 
do if the blocks were set firmly against one another. The whole 
chamber is previously heated to the requisite temperature at which 
the glass still shows a very slight plasticity. The hot glass slabs 
from the rolling table are laid upon the bed of this Iriln, several 
being usually placed side by side in the one chamber, and the slabs 
in the course of the first few hours settle down to the contour of 
the bed of the kiln, from which shape and position they are never 
disturbed until they are removed when quite cold. In modern 
practice the cooling of a kiln is allowed to occupy from four to five 
days ; even this rate of cooling is only permissible if care is taken 
to provide for the even cooling of all parts of the kiln, and for this 
purpose special air passages are built into the walls of the chamber 
and beneath the bed upon which the glass rests, and air droulation 
is admitted to these in such a way as to allow the whole of the kiln 
to cool down at the same rate ; in the absence of such special 
arrangements, the upper parts of the kiln would probably cool 
much more rapidly than the base, so that the glass would be much 
warmer on its under than on its upper surface. 

When the slabs of plate-glass are removed from the annealing 
kilns they very closely resemble sheets of rolled plate in appearance, 
and they are quite sufficiently transparent to allow of examination 
and the rejection of the more grossly defective poirtions ; the more 
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miuute defects, of course, can oniy be detected aCter the sheets 
have been polished, but tjiis preliminary examination saves the 
laborious polishing of much iiseless glass. 

The process of grinding and polishing plate-glass consists of thi’co 
principal stages. In the first stage the surfaces of the glass are 
ground so as to he as perfectly flat and parallel as possible-, in 
order to efiect this object as rapidly as possible, a coarse abrasive 
is used which leaves the, glass with a rough grey surface. In the 
second stage, that of smoothing, these rough grey surfaces are 
ground down with several grades of successively finer abrasive 
until finally an exceedingly smooth grey surface is left. In the 
third and final stage the smooth grey surface is converted into the 
brilliant polished surface with which we are familiar by the action 
of a polishing medium. 

Originally the various stages of the grinding and polishing pro- 
cesses were carried out by hand, but a whole series of ingenious 
machines has been produced for effecting the same purpose more 
rapidly and more perfectly than hand labour could ever do. We 
cannot hope to give any detailed account of the various systems 
of grinding and polishing machines which are even now m use, but 
must content ourselves with a survey of some of the more important 
considerations governing the design and construction of such 
machinery. 

In the first place, before vigorous mechanical work can be applied 
to the surface of a plate of glass, that plate must be firmly fixed 
in a definite position relatively to the rest of the machinery, and 
such firm fixing of a plate of glass is by no means readily attained, 
since the plate must he supported over its whole area if local fracture 
is to be avoided. WMIb the surface of the plate is in the uneven 
condition in which it leaves the rolling table, such a firm setting of 
the glass can only he attained by bedding it in plaster, and this 
must be done in such a manner as to avoid the formation of air- 
bubbles between plaster and glass ; if bubbles are allowed to form, 
they constitute places where the glass is unsupported. During the 
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grinding and polishing processcH these nnsuppoitod places yield 
to the heavy pressure that comes upon them, and irregulaiitieB in 
the finished polished sm’faces result! The most perfect adhesion 
between glass and plastei’ is attained by spreading the paste^ of 
plaster on the upturned surface of the slab of glass and lowering 
the iron bed plate of the grinding table down upon it, the bed plate 
with the adhering slab o£ glass being afterwards turned over and 
brought into position in the grinding machine. When one aide of 
the glass has heen polished it is generally found sufficient to lay 
the slab down on a bed of damp cloth, to which it adheres very 
firmly, although sliding is entirely prevented by a few blocks fixed 
to the table in such a way as to abut against the edges of the sheet. 
In many works, however, the glass is set in plaster for the grinding 
and polishing of the second side as well as of the first. 

The process of grinding and polishing is still regarded in many 
plate-glass works as consisting of three distinct processes, known 
as rough grinding, smoothing and polishing respectively. Formerly 
these three stages of the process were carried out separately ; at 
first by hand, and later by three diflerenb machines. In the moat 
modern practice, however,' tbe rough and smooth grinding are 
done on the same machine, the only change reG[uiied being the 
substitution of a finer grade of abrasive at each step £or the coarser 
grade used in the previous stage. For the polishing process, how- 
ever, the rubbing implements themselves must be of a different 
kind, for while the grinding and smoothing is generally done by 
means of cast-iron rubbers moving over the glass, the polidung is 
done with felt pads. The table of the machine, to which the glass 
under treatment is attached, is therefore made movable, and when 
the grinding and smoothing processes are complete, the table with 
its attached glass is moved so as to come beneath a superstructure 
carrying the polishing rubbers, and the whole is then elevated so 
as to allow the rubbers to bear on the glass. 

The earliest forms of grinding machines gave a reciprocal motion 
to the table which carries the glass, or the grinding rubbers were 
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moved backward and forward over the stationary table. Rotary 
znaohiiieB, however, were introduced and rapidly asserted their 
superiority, until, at the present time, practically all plate-glass is 
ground on rotating tables, some of these attaining a diameter of 
over 30 ft. The grinding “rubbers ” consist of heavy iron slabs, 
or of wood boxes shod with iron, but of much smaller diameter than 
the grinding table. The rubbers themselves are rotary, being 
caused to rotate either by the frictional drive of the rotating table 
below them, or by the action of independent driving mechanism, 
but the design of the motions must be so arranged that the relative 
motion of rubber and glass shall be approximately the same at all 
parts of the glass sheets, otherwise curved instead of plane surfaces 
would be formed. This condition can be met by placing the axes 
of the rubbers at suitable points on the diameter of the table. The 
abrasive is fed on to the glass in the form of a thin paste, and when 
each grade or “ course ” has done the work required of it, the 
whole table is washed down thoroughly with water and then the 
next finer grade is applied. The function of the first or coarsest 
grade is simply to remove the surface irregularities and to form a 
rough but plaue surface. The abrasive ordinarily employed is 
sharp sand, but only comparatively light pressure can be applied, 
especially at the begrtming of this stage, since at that period the 
weight of the rubber is at times borne by relatively small areas of 
glass that project here and there above the general level of the 
slab. As these are ground away, the rubbers take a larger and 
more uniform bearing, and greater pressure can be applied. The 
subsequent courses of finer abrasives are only required to remove 
the coarse pittings left in the surface by the action of the first rough 
grinding sand ; the finer abrasive replaces the deep pits of the 
former grade by shallower pits, and this is carried on in a number 
of steps until a very smooth “ grey ” surface is attained and the 
smoothing process is complete, *The revolving table or “ platform ’’ 
is now detached from the driving mechanisn), and moved along 
suitably placed rAila on wheels provided for that purpose, until it 
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stands below the ])olisbing machine. Here it is attached to a fresh 
driving mechanism, and it is then either raised so as to bring the 
glass into contact with the felt-covered polishing rubbers, or the 
latter are lowered down upon the glass. The polishing iubbers>aie 
large felt-covered slabs of wood or iron which are pressed against 
the glass with considerable force ; their movement is very similar 
to that of the grinding rubbers, hut in place of an abrasive they 
are supplied with a thin paste of rouge and water. The time required 
for the polishing process depends upon the perfection of the smooth- 
ing that has been attained ; in favourable cases two or three hours 
are sufficient to convert the “ grey " surface into a perfectly polis'bed 
one ; where, however, somewhat deeper pits have been left in the 
glass, the time required for polishing may be much longer, and the 
polish attained will not be so perfect. The mode of action of a 
polishing medium such as rouge is now recognised to be totally 
different in character from that of even the finest abrasive ; the 
grains of the abrasive act by their hardness and the sharpness of 
their edges, chipping away tiny particles of the glass, so that the 
glass steadily loses weight during the grinding and smoothing 
processes. During the polishing process, howevcTp there is veiy 
liLtle further loss of weight, the glass forming iho hills or highest 
parts of the minutely pitted surface being dragged or smeared over 
the surface in such a way as gradually to fiU up the pits and hollows. 
The action of the polishing medium is probably partly chemical 
and partly physical, hub it results, together with the pressure of 
the rubber, in giving to the surface molecules of the glass a certain 
amount of freedom of movement, similar to that of the molecules 
of a viscid liquid ; the surface layers of glass are thus enabled to 
flow under tho action of the polisher and to smooth out the 
surface to the beautiful level smoothness which is so characteristic 
of the surfaces of liquids at rest. This explanation of the polishing 
process enables us to understand why the proper consistency of the 
pohshing paste, as well as the proper adjustment of the speed and 
pressure of the rubbers^ plays such an important part in successful 
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polishing ; it also serves to explain the well-known fad that rapid 
pohshiug only takes place when the glass surface has begun to be 
perceptibly heated by the ffiotion spent upon it. 

It has been estimated that, on the average, slabs of plate-glass 
lose one-third of their original weight in the grinding and polishing 
processes, and it is obvious that the erosion of this great weight of 
glass must absorb a^Jarge amount of mechanical energy, while the 
cost of the plant and upkeep is proportionately great. Every 
factor that tends to diminish either the total weight of glass to he 
removed per square yard of finished plate, or reduces the cost of 
removal, must be of the utmost importance in this manufacture. 
The flatness of the plates as they leave the annealing kiln has 
already been referred to, and the reason why the processes of grinding 
and polishing have framed the subject for innumerable patents will 
now be apparent. The very large expansion of the use of plate-glass 
in modern buildhig construction, together vdth the Steady reduction 
in the prices of plate, are evidence of the success that has attended 
the efforts of inventors and manufacturers in this direction. 

At the present time plate-glass is manufactured in very large 
sheets, measuring up to 26 ft, hi length by 14 ft. in width, and in 
thidknese varying from ^^th of an inch up to IJ in., or more, for 
special purposes. At the same time the quality of the glass is far 
higher to-day than it was at earlier times. This high quality chiefly 
results from more careful choice of raw materials and greater freedom 
from the defects arising during the melting and refining processes, 
while rigid inspection is applied to the glass as it comes from the 
])OliBhiiig machhiea. Eor this purpose the sheets are ezamined in 
a darkened room by the aid of a lamp placed in such a way that 
ts oblique rays reveal every minute imperfection of the gloBs ; 
these imperfections are marked with chalk, and the plate is subse- 
quently cut up so as to avoid the defects that have thus been 
detected, 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the quality of modern 
plate-glass is its relatively high degree of homogeneity. Glass, as 
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we have seen in Chapter I., is not a chemically hotnogeneous sub- 
stance, but rather a mixture o£ a iiunaber of sub»stauces of dillerent 
density and viscosity. Wherever this mixture is not sufficiently 
intiniate, the presence of diverse constituents becomes apparent in 
the form of striae, arising from the refraction or hcjeding of light- 
rays as they pass from one medium into another of difierent density. 
Except in glass that has undergone elaborate stiiTiiig processes, 
such striae airc never absent, but the skill of the glass-maker consists 
in making them as few and as minute as possible, and causing them 
to assume directions and positions in which they shall be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. In plate-glass this is generally secured in a 
very perfect manner, and to ordinary observation no stries are 
visible when a piece of plate glass is looked at in the ordinary 
way, through its smallest thickness ; if the same piece of glass 
be looked at transversely, the edges having first hecn polished in 
such a way as to render this possible, the glass will be seen to be 
full of stria), generally running in fine lines parallel with the polished 
surfaces of the glass. This uniform direction of the stiiss is partly 
derived from the fact that the glass has been caused to flow in this 
direction by the action of the roller when first formed inbo a slab, 
but this process would not obliterate any serious inequalities of density 
which might exist in the glass as it leaves the pot, so that auccesslul 
results ore only attainable if great care is taken to secure the greatest 
possible homogeneity in the glass during the melting process. 

At the present time probably the greater hulk of plate-glass is 
used for the purpose of glaring windows of various kinds, principally 
the show windows of shops, etc. As used for this purpose the glass 
is finished when polished and cut to size. The only further manipu- 
lation that is sometimes required is that of bending the glass to 
some desired curvature, examples of bent plate-glass window panes 
being very frequently seen. This bending is carried out on the 
finished glass, after it has been polished ; the glass is carefully 
heated in a special furnace until softened, and is then gently made 
to lie agamst a stone or metal mould which has been provided with 
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the desired curvature. It is obvious that during this operation 
there /ire great risks o£ spoiling the glass ; roughening of the surface 
by contact with irregular surfaces on either the mould, the floor of 
th^ kiln, or the implements used in handling the glass, can only be 
avoided by the exercise of much skill and care, while all dust must 
also be excluded since any particles settling on the surface of the 
hot glass would be burnt in,” and could not afterwards be detached. 
Small defects can, of course, be subsequently removed by local 
hand polishing, and this operation is nearly always resorted to 
where polished glass has to undergo fire treatment for the purpose 
of bending. 

In addition to its use for glazing in the ordinary sense, plate-glass 
is employed for a number of purposes ; the most important and 
frequent of these is in the construction of the better varieties of 
mirrors, For this purpose the glasses frequently bevelled at the 
edges, and sometimes a certain amount of cutting is also introduced 
on the face of the mirror. Bevelling is carried out on special gimding 
and polishing machines, and a great variety of these are in use at 
the present time. The process consists in grinding off the corners 
of the sheet of glass and replacing the rough perpendicular edge 
left by the cutting diamond by a smooth polished slope running 
down from the front surface to the lower edge at an angle of from 
4B to 60 degrees. Since only relatively small quantities of glass have 
to he removed, small grinding rubbers only are used, and in some 
of the latest machines these take the form of rapidly-revolving 
emery or carborundum wheds. These grinding wheels have proved 
BO successful in grinding even the hardest metals that it is surprising 
to find their use in the glass industry almost entirely restri^ed to 
the cutting ” of the better kinds of flint and crystal ” glass lor 
table ware or other ornamental purposes. The reason probably 
lies in the fact that the use of such grinding wheels results in the 
generation of a very considerable amount of local heat, this effect 
being intensifled on account of the low hcat-conducting power of 
gkes4 If a piece of glass be held even lightly against a rapidly- 
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revolving emery wheel it will be seen that the part in contact with 
the wheel is visibly red-hot. This local heating is liable to lead to 
chipping and oracldng of the glass, and these are the troubles 
actually experienced when emery or caihomndum grinding is 
attempted on larger pieces of gloss. In the case of at least one 
modern bevel-grinding machine, however, it is claimed that the 
injurious effects of local heating are avoided by carrying out the 
entire operation under water. 

Por the pm'pose of use in mirrors, plate-glass is frequently silvered, 
and this process is carried on so extensivdy that it has come to 
constitute an entire industry which has no essential connection 
with glass manufacture itself ; for that reason we do not propose 
to enter on the subject here, only adding that the nature and quality 
of the glass itself considerably affects the ease and success of the 
varicms silvering processeB, Ordinary plate-glass, of course, talces 
the various silvering coatings very easily and uniformly, but there 
are numerous kinds of glass to which this does not apply, although 
there are probably few varieties of glass which are sufficiently stable 
for practical use, and to which a silvering coating caamot be satis- 
factorily applied, provided that the most suitable process be chosen 
in each case. 

While there is little, if any, use for coloured glass in the form of 
polished plate, entirely opaque plate-glass, coloured both black 
and white, is used for certain purposes. Thus, glass fascias o\ nr 
shop-fronts, the counters and shelves of some shops,' and even 
tombstones are sometimes made of black oi white polished plate. 
Prom the point of view of glass manufacture, however, these varieties 
only differ from ordinary plate-glass in respect of certain additions 
to the raw materials, resulting in the production of the white or 
black opacity^ The subsequent treatment of the glass is identical 
with that of ordinary plate-glass, except that these opaque varieties 
are rarely required to be polished on both sides, so that the operations 
are simplified to that extent. 

Certain limitations to the use of all kinds of plate-glass, whether 
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rough-rolled, figured or polished, were formerly set by the fact 
that under tho influence of &e, partitions of glass were liable to 
crack, splinter and fall to pieefe, thus causing damage beyond their 
own destruction and leaving a free passage for the propagation of 
the fire. To overcome these disadvantages, glass manufacturers 
have been led to introduce a network or meshing of wire into the 
body of such glass. Provided that tho glass and wire can be made 
so as to unite properly, then the properties of such reinforced or 
“wired” glass should be extremely valuable. In the event of 
breakage from any cause, such as fire or a violent blow, while the 
glass would still crack, the fragments would be held together by 
the wire network, and the plates of glass as a whole would remain 
in place, neither causing destruction thi’ough flying fragments nor 
allowing fire or, for the matter of that, burglars a free passage. The 
utility of such a mateifial has been readily recognised, but the 
difficulty lies in its production. These difficulties arise from two 
causes. The moat serious is the considerable difference between 
the thermal expansion of the glass and of the wire to be embedded 
in it. The wire is necessarily introduced into red-hot glass while 
the latter is being rolled or cast, and therefore glass and wire have 
to cool down from a red heat together. During this cooling process 
the wire contracts much more than the glass, and breakage either 
results immediately, or the glass is left in a condition of severe 
strain and is liable to crack spontaneously afterwards. An attempt 
has been made to overcome this difficulty by using wire made of 
a nickel steel alloy, whose thcrn^al expansion is very similar to 
that of glass; but, as a matter of fact, this similarity of thermal 
expansion is only known to hold for a short range of moderate 
temperatures, and probably does not hold when the steel alloy is 
heated to redness. In another direction, greater success is to be 
attained by the use of wire of a very ductile metal which should 
}deld to the stress that comes upon it during cooling ; probably 
coppeor wire would answer the purpose, but the great cost of copper 
is a deterrent from its use. A second difficulty is met with in intro- 
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duoing wire netting into glass during tlie rolling operation, and 
tliia lies in ofieoting a olca]i join between glass and wire. • Moat 
metals when heated give oil a considerable quantity of gas, and 
when this gas is evolved after the wire has been embedded in glass, 
numerous bubbles are formed, and these not only render the glass 
very unsightly but also lessen the adhesion between the wii’e and 
the glass. This difficulty, however, can bo overcome more readily 
than the first, since the surface of the metal can be kept clean and 
the gas expelled from the interior of the wire by preliminary heating. 
In spite of these difficulties, however, wired plate-glass is now 
successfully manufactured and has attained a definite commercial 
importance. 
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SHEET AND CROWN GLASS 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the processes of 
manufacture employed in the production of both the crudest and 
the most perfect forms of flat glass as used for such purposes as the 
glazing of window openings. The products now to be dealt with 
ate of an intermediate character, sheet-glass posscfising many of 
the properties of polished plate, but lacking some very important 
ones ; thus sheet-glass is sufficiently transparent to allow an obsei’ver 
to see through it with little or no disturb nice —in the best varieties 
of sheet-glass the optical distortion caused by its hregularities is 
so small that the glass appears nearly as perfect as polished plate — 
but in the cheap glass that is used for the glazing of ordinary win- 
dows, sheets are often employed which produce the moat disturbing 
and sometimes the most ludicrous, distortions of objects seen through 
them* It is a curious fact that even in good houses the use of such 
inferior glass is tolerated without comment, the general public 
bemg, apparently, remarkably non-observant in this respect. In 
another direction sheet-glass has the great advantage over plate- 
glass that it is very much lighter, or can at least be produced of 
much amaller weight and thickness, although this advantage entails 
the consequent disadvantage that sheet-glass is usually much 
weaker than plate, and can only be used in much smaller sizes. In 
recent times the production of relatively thin plate-glass has, how- 
ever, made such stiidea that it is now possible to obtain polished 
plate-glass thin enough and light enough for almost every archi- 
teiotural purpose. Einally, the most iroportant advantage of sheet- 
glass, and the one which alone secures its use in a great number of 
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cases in preference to plate-glass, is its cheapness, the price of 
ordinary sheet-glass being about one-fpui'th that of plate-glass o£ 
the same size. 

The raw materials [or the manufacture of sheet-glass are sand, 
limestone, salt-cake, and a few accessory substances, such as arsenic, 
oxide of manganese, anthracite coal or coke, which diSer considerably 
according to the practice of each particular works. In a general 
way these materials have already been dealt with in Chapter III., 
and we need only add here that the sheet-glass manufacturer must 
keep in view two decidedly conflicting considerations. On the one 
hand the requirements made in the case of sheet-glass as regards 
colour and purity render a rigorous choice of raw material and the 
exclusion of anything at all doubtful very desirable ; but on the 
other hand the chief commercial consideration in connection with 
this product is its cheapness, and in order to maintain a low selling 
price at a ])rofit to himself the manufacturer must rigorously exclude 
all expensive raw materials. For this reason sheet-glass worlca 
such as those of Belgium and some parts of Germany, which have 
large deposits of ]jiu*e sand close at hand, possess a very considerable 
advantage over those in less favoured situations, since sand in 
particular forms so large a proportion of the glass, and the cost 
of carriage frequently exceeds, and in many oases very greatly 
exceeds, the actual price of the sand itself. The same considerations 
will ap])ly, although in somewhat lesser degree, to the other bulky 
materials, such as limestone and salt-cake ; but both these are 
more generally obtainable at moderate prices than are glass-making 
sands of adequate quality for sheet manufacture. 

Ordinary “ white ” sheet-glass is now almost universally produced 
in tank -furnaces, and a very great variety of these furnaces are 
used or advocated for the purpose. It would be beyond the scope 
of the present book to enter in detail into the construction of these 
various types of furnace or to discuss th^ relative merits at length** 
Only a brief outline of the chief characteristics of the most important 
forms of sheet tank-furnaces will therefore be given here. 
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Sheet tanks differ from each other in several important respects ; 
these^relate to the suh-division of the tanlc into one, two, or even 
three more or less separate chambers, to the depth of the bath of 
molten glass and the height of the crown ” or vault of the furnace 
chamber, to the shape and position of the apertures by which the 
gas and air are admitted into the furnace, and the resultant shape 
and disposition of the flame, and finally to the position and arrange- 
ment of the regenerative appliances by which some of the heat of 
the waste gases is returned into the furnace. 

Taking these principal points in order, we find that in some 
sheet tank-furnaces the whole furnace constitutes a single large 
chamber. In this type of furnace the whole process of fusion and 
fining of the glass goes on in this single chamber, and an endeavour 
is made to graduate the temperatui'e of the furnace in a suitable 
manner from the hot end where the raw materials have to be melted 
down to the colder end where the glass must be sufficiently viscous 
to be gathered on the pipes. It is obvious that this control of the 
temp^ature cannot be so perfect in a furnace of the single chamber 
type as in one that is sub-divided. Such sub-divided furnaces are, 
as a matter of fact, much more frequent in sheet-glass practice ; 
but this practice difEers widely as to the maimer and degree of the 
sub-division introduced. In the extreme form the glass practically 
passes through three independent furnaces merely connected with 
one another by suitable openings of relatively small area through 
which the glass flows from one to the other. If it were possible to 
build furnaces of materials that could resist the action of heat and 
of molten glass to an indefinite extent, it is probable that this 
extreme type would prove the best, since it gives the operator of 
the fomace the means of controUing the flow of glass in such a way 
that no unmdted material can leave the mdting chamber and 
enter the fining chamber, and that no insufficiently fined glass can 
leave the fining chamber and find its way into the working chamber. 
But in practice the fact that this extreme sub-division introduces 
a great deal of extra fcKmace wall, exposed both to heat and tg 
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oontacfc with the glass, involves very serious compensatiiig dis- 
advanbages — ^tho coat of coiistruolioiij maintenance and renewal 
o[ the furnace is greatly increased, while there is also an increased 
source of contamination of the glass from the erosion of the furnace 
walls. It is, therefore, in accordance with expectations to find 
that the most successful furnaces for the production of sheet-glass 
are intermediate in this respect between the simplo open furnace 
and the completely sub-divided one. In some cases the working 
chamber is separated from the melting and fining chamber by a 
transverse wall above the level of the glass, while fii’e-clay blocks 
floating in the glass just below this cross wall serve to complete 
the separation and to retain any surface impurities that may float 
down the furnace. 

As regards the depth of glass in the tank, practice also varies 
very much. The advantages claimed for a deep bath are that the 
fire-clay bottom of the furnace is thereby kept colder and is conse- 
quently less attacked, so that this portion of the furnace will last 
for many years. On the other hand the existence of a great mass 
of glass at a moderate heat may easily prove the source of con- 
tamination arising from crystallisation or ** devitrification ” occur- 
ring there and spreading into the hotter glass above. Also, if for 
any reason it should become necessary to remove part or all of the 
contents of the tank, the greater mass of glass io those with deep 
baths becomes a formidable obstacle*. On the whole, however, 
modern practice appears to favour the use of deeper baths, depths 
of 2 It. 6 in. or even 3 ft. being very usual, while depths up to 4 ft. 
have been used. 

The question of the proper height of the “ crown*' or vault of 
the furnace is of considerable importance to the proper working of 
the tank. For the purpose of producing the moat perfect com- 
bustion, it has been contended that a large free flame-space is 
required. The earlier glass-melting tanks, like the earlira? steel 
furnaces, were built with very low crowns, forcing the flame into 
contact with the Surface of the molten glass, the object being to 
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promote direct heating by immediate contact of dame and glass ; 
for aptime there was a strong tendency in the direction of higher 
crowns, leaving the heating bf the glass to be accom]Dli8hed by 
radiation rather than direct conduction of heat. There con be 
little doubt that up to a certain point the enlargement of the flame- 
space tends towards greater cleanliness of working, but if the 
height of a furnace crown be excessive there is a decided loss of 
economy. Mam e-spaces as high as 6 ft. from the level of the glass 
to the highest part of the crown have been used, but the more usual 
heights range from 2 ft. to i ft. 

The ‘‘ porta ” or apertures by which pre-heated gas and air 
enter the furnace chamber diSer very widely in various furnaces. 
In some cases the gas and air arc allowed to meet in a small com- 
bustion chamber just before entering the furnace itself, while in 
other cases the gas and air enter the furnace by entirely separate 
openings, only meeting in the furnace chamber. The latter arrange- 
ment tends to the formation of a highly reducing flame, which is 
advantageous for the reduction of salt-cake, but is by no means 
economical as regards fuel GO]:\|9umption. On the other hand, by 
producing a perfect mixing of the entering gas and air in suitable 
proportions, the other type of ports can be made to give almost 
any kind of flame desired, although their tendency is to form a 
more oxidising atmosphere within the furnace. The latter type 
of porta, although widely vasied in detail, are now almost universally 
adopted in sheet tank furnaces. 

All modern tank furnaces work on the principle of the recovery of 
heat from the heated products of combustion as they leave the 
foinaoe, and the return of this heat to the furnace by utilisiog it 
to pre-heat the incoming gas and air ; but the means employed 
to efiecst the application of this "regenerative” principle differ 
considerably in various types of plant. Perhaps the most widely- 
used form of furnace is the direct descendant of the original Siemens 
regenerative furnace, in which four regenerator chambers are 
provided with means for reversing the flow of gas and air in such 
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a way tliaL each pair ol chambers serves alternately to absorb the 
heat of the oulgoing gases and subsequently to return this heat 
to the incoming air that passes througfi. one, and the hicoming gas 
that passes through the other of these chambers. In these furnaces 
the regenerator chambers themselves are generally placed undei'- 
neath the melting furnace, and they are built of fire-brick and filled 
with loosely-stacked fiie-bricks^ whose function it is to absorb or 
deliver the heat. In the most modern type of furnaces of this class the 
gas-regenerators are omitted entirely, the air only being pre-heated 
by means of regenerators, while the gas enters the furnace direct 
from the producer, thus carrying with it the heat generated in the 
producer during the gasification of the fuel. While this arrangement 
is undoubtedly economical, it has the serious disadvantage, especially 
in the manufacture of sheet-glass, that the gas, rushing direct from 
the producer into the furnace, carries with it a great deal of dust 
and ash, which it has no opportunity of depositing, as in the older 
types of furnace, in long flues. 

The most serious disadvantages of the ordinary types of regene- 
rative furnaces are due to the considerable dimensions of the regene- 
rative apparatus, necessitating a costly form of construction and 
occupying a large space, while the necessity of periodically reversing 
the valves so as to seom^e the alternation in the flow of outgoing 
and incoming gases requhes special attention on the part of the 
men engaged in operating the furnace, ^as well as the 'construction 
and maintenance of valves under conditions of heat and dirt that 
are not favourable to the life of mechanical appliances. It is claimed 
that all these disadvantages are overcome to a considerable e^ent 
in one or other of the various forma of furnace known as “ recupera- 
tive.*' In these furnaces there is no alternation of flow, and the 
regenerator chambers ore replaced by “recuperators.** These 
consist of a large number of small flues or pipes passing through 
a built-up mass of fire-brick in two directions at right-angles to 
one another ; through the pipes running in one direction the waste 
ases pass out to the chimney, while the incoming gas and air pass 
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through the other set of pipes. A translei’once of heat between 
the two currents of gas takes place by the conductivity of the fire- 
brick, and thus the outgoing* gases are continuously cooled while 
the ingoing gases are heated— the transference of heat being some- 
what similar to that which takes place in the surface condenser of 
a steam engine. Theoretically this is a much simpler arrangment 
than that of separate regenerator chambers, and to some extent 
it is found preferable in practice, but there are certain disadvan- 
tages associated with the system which arise principally from 
the peculiar nature of the material— fire-brick — of which the recu- 
perators ore generally constructed. In the first place, the heat- 
conduotivity of fire-brick is not very high, so that, in order to 
secure efficiency, the recuperators must be large, and while the 
individual pipes must be of small diameter, their area as a whole 
must be large enough to allow the gases to pass through somewhat 
slowly, Next, owing to the tendency of fire-brick to warp, shrink 
and crack under the prolonged efiects of high temperatures, it 
becomes difficult to prevent leakage of gases from one set of pipes 
into the other. If this occurs to a moderate extent its principal effect 
will be to allow some of the combustible gas to pass direct to the 
chinuiey, at the same time causing a dilution of the gases entering 
the furnace by an addition of products of combu stion from the waste- 
gas flues. This, of course, tends to reduce the efficiency of the furnace 
and requires a higher fuel consumption lE the temperature is to be 
maintained at its proper levd. Ultimately the leakage reaches a 
point where re-construction of the furnace becomes necessary. It 
follows from these considerations that, although the recuperative 
furnace is somewhat simpler and cheaper to construct, it requires, 
it anything, more careful maintenance than the older forms of 
regenerative furnace. 

Tank-fumacea for the production of sheet-glass in this country 
are generally worked from early on Monday morning until late on 
Saturday night, glass-blowing operations being suspended during 
Sunday, although the heat of the furnace must be mamtained. On 
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the Coiitiiiont, and oapecially in Bolgiuiii, the work in coiiuectioii 
with these Xiiriiacos goes on without any iutermi&Hion on. Sunday — 
a difforeuco which, however deairable.the English practice may be, 
has the eEect (jl handicapping the output of a British furnace xi 
equal capacity by about 10 per cent, without materially lessening 
the working cost. 

The ordinary process of blowing sheet-glass in an English glass- 
works is generally carried out by groups of three workmen, viz., a 
“pipe-warmer,” a “gatherer,” and a “blower,” although the 
precise division of the work varies according to chcumstances. 
The pipe-warmer’s work consists in the first place in fetching the 
blowing-pipe from a small subsidiary furnace in which he has 
previously placed it for the purpose of warming up the thick “ nose ” 
end upon which the glass is subsequently gathered. The sheet- 
blower’s pipe itself is an iron tube about 4 ft. 6 in. long, provided 
at the one end with a wooden sleeve or handle, and a mouthpiece, 
while the other end is thickened up into a substantial cone, having 
a round end. Before introducing the pipe inLo the opening of the 
tank-furnace, the pipe-warmer must see that the hot end of the 
pipe is free from scale or dirt and must test, by blowing through 
it, whether the pipe is free from iuternal obstructions. He then 
places the butt of the pipe in. Lhe opening of the furnace and allows 
it to acquire as nearly as possible the temperature of the molten 
glass. "When this is the case the pipe is wther handed on to the 
gatherer, or the pipe-warmer, who is usually only a youth, may 
take the process one step further before handing it on to the more 
highly skilled workman. This next step consists in taking up the 
first gathering of glass on the pipe. Eor this purpose the hot nose 
of the pipe is dipped into the molten glass, turned slowly round 
once or twice and then removed, the thread of viscous glass that 
comes up with the pipe hemg cut off against the fire-clay ring that 
floats in the glass in front of the working opening. A small quantity 
of glass is thtis left adhering to the nose of the pipe, and this is 
now allowed to cool down until it is fairly stiff, the whole pipe being 
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mean'while rotated so as to keep this first gathering nicely rounded, 
while a slight application ol air-piessure, hy blowing down the 
pipe, forma a very small hollow space in the mass of glass and 
secures the freedom of the opening of the pipe, JVhen the glass 
forming the first gathering has cooled sufficiently, the gatherer 
proceeds to take up the second gathering upon it. The pipe is 
again introduced into the furnace and gradually dipped into the 
molten glass, but this must be done with great care so as to avoid 
the inclusion of air-bells between the glass already on the pipe and 
the new layer of hotter glass that is now taken up. This freedom 
from air-bells is secured by a skilful gatherer by a gradual rotation 
of the pipe as it is lowered into the glass, thus allowing the two 
layers of glass to come into contact with a sort of roUing motion 
that aHowa the air time to escape. When completely immersed, 
the pipe is rotated a fgw times and is then withdrawn and the 
“ thread ” again cut off. The mass of glass on the end of the pipe 
is now considerably larger than before and requires more careful 
manipulation to cause it to retain the proper, nearly spherical 
shape. During the cooling process which now follows the pipe is 
laid across an iron trough, kept hrimfol of water ; this serves to 
cool the pipe itself, and also allows the pipe to be readily rotated 
backwards and forwards by roUiug it a little w'ay along the trough. 
When the whole mass of glass has again cooled sufficiently to be 
manipulated without risk^of rapid deformation, a third gathering 
of glass is taken up, in precisely the same manner as that already 
described for the second gathering, and if the quantity of glass 
required is large, or the gloss itself is so hot and fluid that only a 
comparatively small weight adheres at each time of gathering, the 
process may be repeated a fourth or even a fifth time, but as the 
weight of pipe and adhering glass^ increases with each gathering, 
each step becomes more laborious, while the hot glass, being now 
held on a much larger sphere, tends to flow off more readily, so 
that greater skill is required to avoid losing ” the gathering. 

The Gate and skiU with which these operations of gathering are 
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carried out dctormhio, 1o a large extent, the quality o[ the rohulting 
hIiccI o{ glnsa ; any want o1 regularity in the aliape ot the gathering 
loads inevitably to variations oC thickness in dilTcrent paits o£ iho 
sheet, while catole&s gathering null introduce bubbles or “ blLstei'^ ” 
and other markings. During the into] mediate coolhig stages the 
glass must be protected from dust and dirt o£ all kinds, since small 
specks falling upon the hot glass give rise to an evolution of minute 
gas bubbles which become painfully evident in the sotting room, 
Wheu the last gathering has been taken up and the mass cooled 
so far as to allow of its being can*ied about without fnar of loss, 
the glass forms an approximately spherical mass, with the nosc-eiul 
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of the pipe at or near the centre of the sphere. The next si ages 
of the process consist in the preliminary shaping of this mass in such 
a way as to bring the bulk of the glass beyond the end of the pipe, 
and then in forming just beyond th^nd of tho pipe a widened 
shoulder of thiimer and therefore colder glass, of the diameter 
required for the cylinder into which the glass is to be blown. This 
is done by bringing the glass into the successive shapes shown in 
Kg, 14, the forming of the glass being effected by the aid of bpeciolly 
shaped blocks and other shaping instruments in which the glass 
ia turned a]id blown. The final shape attained at this stage is a 
squat cylinder containing the bulk of the glass at its lower end, 
and connected to the pipe by the thinner and colder neck and 
shoulder already mentioned. 

At this point of the process the pipe with its adherent glass is 
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handed over to the blower proper. This opei’ator works on a special 
stage erected in front of amall furnaces, called “ blowing holes,” 
although in some works these are dispensed with, and the stages 
are-erected in front of the melting luinaco itself. The.,sheet-blower’s 
stage is simply a platform placed over or at the side of a suitable 
excavation which gives the blower the necessary space to swing 
the pipe and cylinder freely at arm’s length. The blowing process 
itself involves very little actual blowing, but depends rather upon 



?IG. 16 . — ^Later stage in ^cet-glasa blowing. 

the action of gravitation and on centrifugal effects for the formation 
of the large, elongated cylinder from the squat (ylinder with which 
the blower commences. The process consists in holding the thick, 
lower end of the cylinder in the heating-furnace, and when sufdciently 
hot, withdrawing it and swinging the pipe with a pendultun move- 
ment in the blower’s pit. The cylinder thus elongates itself under 
its own weight, and any tendency to collapse is counteracted by 
the application of air-pressure by the mouth, the pipe being also, 
at times, rotated rapidly about its own axis. The re-heating of the 
lower end of the cylinder is repeated several times, until finally 
the glass has assumed the form of a cylinder of equal thickness all 
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over, l)Aib closed with a rounded dome at tlic lowec end (Fir. 15 ). 
This roiiuded md is now opened. Tu tlie case of fairly tkiii and 
light cylinders this is done by holcBiig tbe thumb over the mouth- 
piece of the ^mpo in such a way as to make an air-tight seal, and then 
heating bhc end of the cylinder in the blowing-hole. The heat 
both softens the glass at the end and at the same time causes con- 
siderable expansion of tbe air enclosed in the cylinder, with the 
result that the end of the cylinder is burst open. After a little 
further heating, during which the glass at the end of the cylinder 
becomes very soft, and takes a wavy, cmly shape, the blower with- 
di’aws the cylinder from the furnace, and holding it vertically down- 
wards in his pit, spins it rapidly about its longitudinal axis. The 
soft glass at the lower end immediately opens out under the cen- 
trifugal action, and bhe blower increases the speed of rotation until 
the soft glass has opened out far enough to form a true continuation 
of the rest of the cylinder, and in this posibion it is allowed to solidify. 
With thick, heavy cylinders the first opening of the end is done 
in a different way. A small quantity of hot glass is taken up by 
an assistant on an iron rod, and is laid upon the centre of the closed 
end of the cylinder. The heat of this mass of hot g^ass softens the 
glass of the cylinder, and the operator, with the aid of a special 
pail of shears, cuts out a small circle of this softened glass, thus 
opening the cud. The fi.nal operation of straightening out the 
opened end is carried out in the same way as described above lor 
lighter cylinders. 

The completed cylinder, still attached to the pipe, is now carried 
away from the blowing-stage and laid upon a wooden rack ; then 
the blower takes up a piece of cold iron, and placing it against the 
neck of glass attaching the cylinder to the pipe, produces a crack ; 
a short jerk then serves completely to sever the pipe from the 
cylinder. A hoy now takes the pipe to a stand where it is allowed 
to cool and where the adhering glass cracks off from it prior to 
passing it back to the pipe- warmer for fresh use. 

On the wooden rack the cylinder of glass is allowed to cool to 
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a certain extent, and then tlie remaining portion of the neck and 
should^ (sec Fig. 15) arc removed. This is done by a hoy wlio 
passes a thread of soft, hot glass around the cylinder at the point 
where it is to be cut oF ; the thread of hot glass merely serves to 
produce intense local heating, for as soou os it has become stiff the 
thread of glass is pushed off and a cold or moist iron is applied to 
the cylinder at the point where it had been heated by the thread. 
As a rule a crack immediately runs completely round the cylinder 
along the line of the thread, and the “ cap ” is thus removed. The 
glass ia now in the form of a uniform cylinder open at both ends, 
but it must be opened out into a flat sheet before it can assume 
the familiar form of sheet-glass. 

The first stage in the opening-out process is that of splitting. 
For this piixi^ose the cylinders are carried to a special stand, upon 
which they are laid in a horizontal position, and here a crack or 
cut is made along one of the generating lines of the cylinder, This 
may be done either by the application of a hot iron, followed, il 
necessary, by slight moistening, or by the aid of a cut from a heavy 
diamond di-awn skiHuUy down the inside of the cylinder'. It will 
be seen from the account of the process so far given that the glass 
has as yet undergone no real annealing, although the blower is 
expected to "anneal” hia cylinder during the blowing process, 
as far as possible, by never allowing it to cool too suddenly, and 
this degree of annealing is usually sufficient to save the cylinder 
from breaking under its internal stresses when left to cool on the 
racks. The surface of the glass, however, ia left in a decidedly 
hardened condition, especially on the outside, which has necessarily 
been most rapidly cooled. For this reason — among others — ^the 
splitting cut is always made on the inside of the cylinder. The 
difference between the rates of cooling of the outside and inside of 
the cylinder has a further effect, which becomes evident as soon 
as the cylinder is split, The outside having become hard while the 
inside was still relatively soft, the outer layers of glass are in a state 
of oompressjon the inner layers in a state of tension in the cold 
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cylinder. As hoou an ilio cyliudei’ is H[)lit, liowevcr, tkese stresses 
are to some extent relieved, the iimcr layers being tlieUafrce to 
contract and tbe onter layers to cX|)and ; the result is an increase 
in tlie curvaUire of the cylinder, which slightly decreases in diameter, 
the cut edges overlapping. Tf the cylinder has been cooled rather 
too quickly, or if the glass itself has a high eo-efficient of expansion, 
this release of internal stresses at the moment of splitting becomes 
very marked, and each cylinder splits with the sound of a small 
explosion, while if the internal stresses are still more severe, the 
cylinders may even fly to pieces as soon as they are cut. 

The next stage in the manuf actm'c of a sheet of glass is the flatten- 
ing and annealing process. For this purpose the split cylinders are 
taken to a special kiln, generally known as a lear,” or lehr,” 
where they are first of all raised to a dull red-heat ; they are then 
lifted, one at a time, on to a smooth stone or s^ab iflaccd in a chamber 
of the kiln where the heat is great enough to soften the glass. Here 
the cylinder is laid down with the split edges upwards, and by 
means of a wooden tool the glass is slowly spread out, being finally 
rubbed down into perfect contact with the slab or “ lagre.” From 
the flattening slab the sheet as it now is passes into the annealing 
kiln, which cornmunicates with the flattening chH?iiber. This 
consists, similarly to other continuous annealing kihis already 
dosoribed in connection with other' varieties of glass, ^ of a long 
tunnel, heated to the temperature of the flattening kiln at one end 
and nearly cold at the other. The sheets are moved down this 
tunnel at a unttorm slow rate by the action of a system of grids 
which* at intervals, lift the sheets from the bottom of the kiln, 
move them forward by a short distance, and again deposit them 
on the bottom, the grids themselves returning to their former 
position by a retrograde movement made below the level of the 
kiia-bottom, and therefore not aflecting the glass. 

On leaviug the annealing kiln the sheets of glass are sometimes 
covered with a white deposit arising from the products of com- 
bufition in the kiln and their interaction with the glass itself. This 
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dopOBit call be removed by simple mecbanical rubbing, but it is 
usual to dip the glass into a weak acid bath, which dissolves the 
white film and leaves the glass clear and bright, ready for use. 

ITi'bui the anuealiiig kiln the finished vsheets of glassware taken to 
the aoiting-xooiu, where they are examined in a good light against 
a black background, and are sorted according to their quality for 
different purposes. 

The defects which are found in sheet-glass are of a very varied 
nature, as would be anticipated from the long and complicated 
process of manufacture which the material undergoes in the course 
of its transformation from the raw material into the finished sheet 
of glass. A full enumeration of all possible defects, with their 
technical nainefi, need not be given here, but a description of the 
more important and frequent ones will be useful. The defects may 
be conveniently grouped according to the stage of the process from 
which they originate. 

The first class of defects accordingly embraces those that arise 
from the condition of the gloss as it exists in the working-end of 
the furnace. Chief of these are white opaque enclosures, known 
as “ stones.” These may axiae from a variety of causes within the 
furnace, such as an admixture of infusible impurities with the raw 
materials, insufficient heat or duration of molting, leading to a 
residue of unmelted raw Inaterial in the finished glass, or from 
defective condition of the interior of the furnace, leeding to con- 
tamination of the glass with small particles of fire-brick. Jhrther, 
if any port of the furnace has been allowed to remain at too low 
a temperature, or if the composition of the gloss is unsuitable, 
crystallisatiou may occur, and white patches of crystalline material 
may find their way into the finished sheets. Another defect that 
may arise from the condition of the glass in the furnace is the presence 
of nuinoroua small bubbles, known as “seed.” By the blowing 
process these are drawn out into pointed ovals, and they ore rarely 
quite absent from sheet-glass. They arise from either incomplete 
fining of the glass in the furnace or from allowing the glass to come 
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into coiitant with nniintc particles ol dn.st during the gathering 
proceBB. Another possible defect to the glass itseH may be j!oimd 
at times in too deep a colour. This is only seen readily when a 
sheet of some size is examined edgewise, as most varieties ol ordinary 
sheet-glass arc too free from colour to allow this to be judged by 
looking thi'ough the sheet iu the ordinary way. It follows from 
this fact that for practical purposes, where the light always traverses 
one thiclmess of the glass only, a slight difference of colour should 
be regarded as a very minor consideration, at all events as compared 
with freedom irom other defects. 

The gathering process in its turn is responsible for further defects 
of sheet-glass. Some of those, such os defects arising from the use 
of a dirty pipe, are never allowed to pass beyond the sorting-room, 
and are therefore of no interest to the user of glass. Of those whose 
traces are seen in the glass that passes into use, blisters ” and 
^“string” are the most important. “Blisters’* are soinewhar 
larger, flat aix-bells, arishig from the inclusion of air between suc- 
cessive layers of the gathering. “ String ” is a very common defect 
in all sheet-glass. To some extent it may arise from want of homo- 
geneity in the glass itself. If this consists of layers of different 
densities and viscosities, the gatherer will take these up on his 
gathering, and ultimately they will form thickened ridges of glass 
running around the cylinders and across the sheets. Such strise, 
due to want of homogeneity iu the glass, are much more common 
ill flint glass than in the soda-lime glasses used for sheet manufac- 
ture, but axe not unknown in the latter. On the other hand, even 
if the glass be as homogeneous as possible, the gatherer can produce 
these striss if he takes up his glass from a place dose to the side 
of the fire-clay ring that floats in the furnace in front of his woiking 
opening. Glass always acts chemically upon fire-clay, gradually 
forming a layer of glass next to the ftre-olay that contains much 
more aluiAina than the rest of the eontents of the furnace. Such 
a layer is formed on the surface of each ring in a sheet tank, 
but if the gathering is taken from the centre of the ring, this 
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layer ol' aluminiferous glass remains undistiu])cd. If, however 
the gjiiherer brings his pipe too near the side of the ring, Ihe 
glass will draw some of this didlerent layei’ on to the gathering, and 
thi& glass will form thick ridges aiid striss running JWii'oss the sheet 
in all directions. Another defect for which the gatlioror is generally 
responsible is that of variation of thickness within the same sheet. 
The blower, however, can also produce this defect. 

During the blowing proper a further series of defects may be 
introduced, principally by allowing particles of glass derived from 
certain stages of the process to fall upon the hot glass ol the cylinder 
and. there become attached permanently. More serious, and also 
more frequent, is Lhe greater or less malformation of the cylinder. 
II the glass as it leaves the blower is of any shape other than that 
of a true cylinder, it becomes impossible to spread it into a truly 
flat sheet in the flattening kiln. Sometimes, in practice, the “ cylin- 
der ” is wider at one end than at the other, or, worse still, it is of 
uneven diameter, showing expanded and contracted areas alter- 
nately. Wlicn such a cylinder comes to be spread out on the slab 
it cannot be flattened completely, and various hollows and hillocks 
are loft, which mar the flatness of the sheet and interfere with the 
regular passage of light through it when in use. 

Finally, the process of flattening is apt to introduce defects of 
its own. The most common of these are scratches arising from 
marks left by the flattening tool ; indeed, in all sheet-glass it is 
quite possible to see, by careful examination of the surfaces, upon 
W'hich side the flattening tool was used. Sheet-glass thus has one 
side decidedly brighter and better in surface than the other, the 
better side being that which rested upon the "lagre” during the 
flattening process. On the other hand, if the slab itsdf be not 
quite perfect, or if any foreign body be allowed to rest upon it, 
that side of the glass will be marked in a corresponding manner. 

In the account of the manufacture of sheet-glass given above, 
we have outlined one typical form, of the process, but nearly every 
stage is subject to modifications according to the practice and 
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particular circuiiislauces ol each works. Wc will now doscuibc one 
or two upccial laodiiicationB that ai’o of more general importance. 

First, as regards the molting process, although the tank-furtiacc 
has almost entirely superseded the pot-furnace for the production 
of ordinary sheet-glass, there are still some special circumstances 
under which the pot-furnace is capable of holding its own. Thus, 
where for special purposes it is desired to produce a variety of 
sheet-glass which, as regards all defects arising out of the glass 
itself, and especially as regards colour, is required to be as perfect 
as possible, melting in pots is found advantageous, and lor some 
very special purposes even covered (hooded) pots are used. For 
such special purposes, too, sulphate of soda is elimbated from the 
raw materials and carbonate of soda (soda ash) substituted. For 
the production of tinted glasses also, whether they are tinted through- 
out their mass, or merely covered with a thin layer of tmted glass 
(“flashed”), manufacture iu pot- rather than tank-furnaces is 
generally adopted, the exact nature and composition of the glass 
being far better under control in the case of pots. 

The blowing process is also subject to wide variations of practice. 
The most important of these variations concerns the shape and 
dimensions of the cylinders. Iu English and Belgian works the 
dimensions of the cylinders aj’e so chosen that the length of the 
cylinder canstitntes the longest dimension of the finished sheet, 
the diameter of the cylinder formbg the shorter dimension. In 
some parts of Germany, however, the practice is the reverse of 
this, the oylmdei'S bemg blown shorter and much wider, so that 
the circumference of the cylinder constitutes the longest dimension 
of the finished sheet. It is, however, pretty generally recognised 
that the latter method has very serious disadvantages, although 
it is claimed that somewhat more perfect glass can be obtained by 
its means. For the production of a special variety of glass, Icnown 
as “ blown plate-glass,” this methjod of blowmg short wide cylindera 
is still adhered to. This is a very pur e form of sheet-glass, blown into 
thick, small sheets which are subsequently ground and polished in 
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the same manner as plato-glaas. Hwe tlio great, thickness of glass 
required aeejns to render tlie blowing of long cylindei’S very dillicult, 
and the other form is therefore adopted. On the other hand, English 
patent plate-glaas, which is made by grinding and, polishing the 
best quality of ordinary sheet-glass, is made from glass blown into 
long narrow cylinders in the manner described in detail above. 

The process of blowing described above is caj able, with slight 
modifications, of yielding glass with surfaces other than the plain 
smooth face of ordinary sheet-glass. Thus fluted and “ muffled ’’ 
glass are produced in a very similar manner to that described above 
for ordinary sheet, except that the fluting or the irregular suT'face 
markings which constitute the peculiarities of these two varieties 
of glass, ore impressed upon the surface of the cylinder at an early 
stage in the process. 

From the outline description given above of the usual method 
Qf manufacture of sheet-glass, it will readily be seen that this is 
a long, complicated, and laborious process, requiring the employ- 
ment of much skilled labour, and involving the production ol a 
relatively complicated form, viz., the closed cylinder, as a pre- 
liminary to the production of a very simple form, viz., the flat 
sheet. It is therefore by no means surprising to find that a great 
many inventors have worked and arc still working at the jroblem 
of a direct mechanical method of producing flat glass possessing 
a natural "fire polish” at least equal to that of ordmary sheet- 
glass. The earlier inventors have almost unifoxmly endeavoured 
to attain this object by attempting to improve the process of rolling 
glass, with a view to obtaining rolled sheets having a satisfactory 
surface. We have aheady indicated why these efforts have never 
met with sucoesB and what reasons there are lor believing that 
they are never likely to attain their object. A totally diffei'ent 
line is that taken by Sievert, to whose inventions we have already 
referred in conneotion with the mechanical production of blown 
articles. This invMitor has endeavoured to utilise his process for 
blowing large articles of glass for the direct production of sheets 
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ol Ilaii glass, llis method is to blow, by ilic steam ijrocesa desciibed 
in another chiH)ter, a large cubical vessel, havmg flat sides, Ibc 
flatness o[ these sides being enanred Uy'blowing the vessel into or 
against a moulj having fiat sides. Tliis flat-siderl vessel is ulti- 
mately to be cut up into five large sheets. This process also apj^ ears 
to involve some of the main dilficulties of rolling as regards the 
means of transferring the glass from the furnace to the plate of 
the blowing machine, and in practice the inventor has not yet 
succeeded in producing glass of sufliciently good surface for the 
purposes of sheet-glass. 

Another class of processes entirely avoid all m cans of transferring 
molten glass from the furnace to any machine by working on glass 
direct from the molten bath itself. Some of these processes are in 
actual Tise in America, and others are being tried in Europe ; there 
con, however, be little doubt that they have overcome the gi'eatest 
of Lhe many difficulties that stood in the way of the mechanical 
prodnotion of sheet-glass, and that they ai'o therefore destined 
very shortly to supersede the hand process. 

One of the earliest of these direct processes proposed to allow 
the molten glass to flow out from the furnace, downward, through 
a narrow slit formed in the side or bottom of the tank. The impossi- 
bility of keeping such a narrow orifice open and at the some time 
regulating Lhe flow of glass made this proposal impracticalble, 
although the use of (h'awiug orifices has been revived in one of the 
latest processes. 

The American process, which has now been at work under com- 
nxercial conditions for a number of years, is not entirely satisfactory 
in this respect— that it is a mechanical process for the production 
of cylinders and not of flat sheets, so that the subsidiary processes 
of splitting and flattening still remain tO'be carried out as before. 

In one form of this process, which is known as the Erinck system, 
the gl^sB is first transferred from the melting tank into a special 
furnace or basin in which a vertical fire-clay tube passes through 
the bath of molten glass from below upwards. The glass ia allowed 
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to flue or “ settle ’’ after ladling into tliis basin, and tlicji Llie drawing 
operation is carried out. For tliis an iron “ bait ” or cover, 

which, has previously been ..electrically heated to the light tem- 
perature, is lowered into the molten glass, and then steadily 
raised. The glass adheres to the bait and is drawn up 'with it. 
But if the cylinder thus formed were left unsupported, it would 
teud to contract and would soon be “ drawn oE ’’ to a point. This 
tendency is avoided by blowing compressed air into the rising 
cylinder as it is formed, through the fire-clay tube already men- 
tioned. This use of internal pressure is fomid to be superior to 
the earlier device of chilling the cylinder as it emerged from the 
surface of the molten glass by means of jets of cold air. When the 
cylinder has been drawn to the desired length, the rate of raising 
is increased and the air-pressure adjusted in such a way that the 
cylinder draws off.” The whole long cylinder is then placed in 
a horizontal position, is detached fi'om the “bait,” and is then cut 
up into lengths before being split and flattened in the ordiiiaiy 
way. 

The inventions of Fouccault aim at a much more direct process. 
Here also the glass is drawn direct from the molten bath by the 
aid of a drawing-iron that is immersed in the glass and thou slowly 
raised, but in this case the piece immersed is simply a straight 
bar, and the aim is to draw out a flat sheet. In this case the ten- 
dency, under surface tension, is to contract the sheet into a thread, 
and apparently the simple device of chilling the emerging glass is 
not adequate to prevent this in a satisfactory manner, and sub- 
sidiary devices have been added. Those that have been patented 
include a mechanism of linked metal rods so arranged as to be 
immeieed aud drawn out of the glass continuously with the emerging 
sheet, in such a manner as to support the vertical edges of the glass 
and so aid in resisting the tendency of the glass to contract laterally. 
Another device consists in the use of a slit or orifice formed in a 
large fire-brick that floats on the surface of the glass. Through this 
orifice the glass is drawn, of the desired thickness and width. The 
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iiHo o[ thin oi'ificOj liowevcr, iiitcrlcreR Jiiarkoclly Avilli Iho ])orlVclion 
of the I'rocluctj and in fact all the glass prodaced in this way shpws 
quite ])lainly a set of longitudinal striatious due to the inevitahlc 
irregularities in 4he lips of the drawing slot. IfuTthor, it a})]jcar.s 
to be impracticable to draw thin glass in this way, a thickness of 
from 2.J to 3 inillimeires (about ^ iucli) being the least that is ])rac- 
ticable, on account of the large amount of breakage that occurs 
with weaker sheets. This process, in its present stage of develop- 
ment, however promising, does not appear to have solved the 
problem of mechanical manufacture of shcet-glass, since it is just 
in the thinner, lighter kinds of glass that the advantages of sheet 
arc most pronounced. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
this drawing process, or some development arising from it, may 
shortly supplant the casting process in the production of polished 
plate-glass, although for the largest sizes of this product also, the 
difficulty and danger of handling the weights involved may prove 
a serious obstacle. More recently, both these direct drawing devices 
and the closely allied “ flow ” devices in which the glass is allowed 
to flow in a thin stream or sheet over a suitably prepared ledge or 
“ weir ” have been much developed in America, notably by Owens 
and his collaborators, whose successful hottle-blowing machines 
have already been referred to. In Colbuin*a patented methqd, 
which is being developed by Owens, the glass is drawn direct from 
the furnace in a coutinuous sheet through the lear, the resulting 
sheets reaching a length up to 200 feet. Whether the product of 
this operation is of a quality capable of fulfilling the lequhements 
of good sheet-glass is not yet certain. 

Grovm QUss. — ^Although this is a branch ot manufacture that is 
nearly obsolete it deserves brief notice here, portly because it is 
still used lor the production of special articles, and also because 
it illustrates some interesting possibilities in the use and manipu- 
lation of glass. 

The process of blowing crown glass may bo briefly described as 
that of first blowing an approximately spherical hollow ball, then 
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opening this at one side and expanding the glan into a Hat dLso 
by the action of centrifugal forces jnoduced by a rapid roiation ol 
the glass in front of a large opening in a special heating fuinacc. 
The actual process involves, of course, the preliiniiMiry of gathci’iug 
the proper quantity of glass, much in the manner already desciibed 
in connection with sheet-glass manufacture. This gatheiing is then 
blown out into a hollow spherical vessel. This vessel is now attached 
to a subsidiary iron rod by means of a small gathering of hot glass, 
applied at the point opposite the pipe itself, the glass being thus, 
for a moment, attached to both the pipe and the “pontil” or 
“punty” (as the rod is called). The pipe is, however, detached 
by cracking off the neck of the original glass, which now remains 
attached to the poiitil in the shape of an open bowl. This howl is 
now re-hcated very strongly in front of a special furnace, the open 
side of the howl being presented to the fire. The pontil is meanwhile 
held in a horizontal position and rotated. As the glass softens the 
rotation spreads it out, until finally the entire mass of glass is formed 
into a simple flat disc spinning rapidly before the mouth of the 
furnace. This flat disc or “ table ” of crown glass is allowed to 
cool somewhat, is detached from the pontil by a sharp Jerk, and 
is then annealed in a simple kiln in which the glass is stacked, 
sealed up, and allowed to cool naturally. 

It is obvious that by this process no very large sheets of glass 
can be produced \ tables 4 ft. in diameter are already on the lai'ge 
side, and these can only be cut up into much smaller sheets on 
account of the lump of glass by which the table was originally 
attached to the pontil, and which remains fixed in the centre of the 
finished disc. For certain ornamental purposes, where an “ antique ’’ 
appearance is desired, these bullions are valued, hut for practical 
purposes they interfMe very seriously with the use of the glass. 
As a matter of fact, even several inches away from the central 
bullion itself, crown glass is generally marked with circular wavings, 
which tender it readily recognisable in the windows of older build- 
ings, but which decidedly detract from the perfection of the glass. 
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On tlic otJioi’ liaiul, crown glass ia atill valued for ceriaiii ]iur])OHea, 
sucli as niici'OMcopc alidea and cover glasses, wheic entire freedom 
from surface markinga, such as those ’’found in sheet-glass as a 
result o£ the flattening op era Lions, is deshable. While, therefore, 
the process has merely an historical interest so far as ordinary 
sheet-glass purposes ore concerned, it is atill used in special cases. 
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COLOURED OLASHES 

In various chapters throughout the foregoing poriioiis of this 
book we have had occasion to refer to the colour of glass and the 
causes aSeotiiig it, hub these references have chiefly been made 
from the point of view of the production of glasses as nearly colour- 
less as possible under the circumstances. While it is obvious that 
for the great majority of the purposes for which it is used the absence 
of all visible coloration is desirable or even essential in the glass 
employed, thei‘e are numerous other uses where a definite coloration 
is required. Thus we have, as industrial and technical uses of 
coloured glass, the employment of ruby, green and purple glasses 
for signaUing purposes, as in the signal lamps of oui* railways, the 
rod tail-lights of motor-cars, or even the red or green sectors of 
certain harbour fights and lighthouses ; again, coloured glasses, 
Tubj, green, and yellow, are extensively employed in connection 
with photography. Eather less exacting in their demands upon 
the correctness of the colour employed are the architectural and 
ornamental uses to which coloured glass is so extensively pnt in 
both public and domestic buildings, while, finally, coloured glass 
is largely the foundation upon which the stained-glass worker builds 
up his artistic achievements ; in another direction, coloured glass 
is also utilised in the production of ornamental articles and of some 
table-ware. While it must be admitted that in a great many cases 
the colour-resouiceB of the glass-maker are hopelessly misapplied, 
yet in really artistic hands few other materials are capable of yield- 
ing results of equal beauty. 

By the colour ” of a glass is generally understood the tint or 
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colour which is observed when il is viewed, in comparatively thin 
slices, by transmitted light ; the actual colour is thus a property, 
not so much of the kind or variety 'of glass as of each iudividual 
piece, since thfck pieces out of the same melting will show a different 
tint from that seen in thinner pieces. As we have already pointed 
out, such glasses as shoot or plate, which appear practically colour- 
less when viewed in the ordinary way, show a very decided green 
colour when viewed through a considerable thickness. In the same 
way a very thin layer of the glass known as “ flashing ruby ” shows 
a brilliant red tint, but a thickness of one-sixteenth of an inch is 
sufficient to render the glass practically opaque, giving it a black 
appearance by both transmitted and reflected light. Again, cobalt 
blue glass, when examined with a speotroscopc in thin layers, is 
fomid to transmit a notable proportion of red rays, but thicker 
pieces entirely suppress these rays. These phenomena will be 
readily understood when we recollect thaL colour in a transparent 
medium arises from the fact that the medium has dificrent absorbing 
powers for light of difEerent colours. All transparent substances, 
and certainly glass, are only partially transparent ; all light waves 
passing through such a substance are gradually absorbed, and the 
extent to which they are absorbed differs according to the length 
of these waves. It always happens that for some special wove- 
lengths the substance bas the power of absorbing the energy of the 
entering waves and converting it into heat-vibrations of its own 
molecules or atoms. In the most transparent and colourless glasses 
tliis process, so far as the waves of ordinary lighb are concerned, 
only goes on to a negligibly slight extent ; if, however, we extend 
our view beyond the range of ordinary visible light, and consider 
the region of shorter waves that lies in the spectrum beyond the 
violet, we find that ordinary colourless glass becomes strongly 
absorbent j thus to waves of about half the length of those which 
produce upon our eyes the impression of yellow light, ordinary 
glass is as opaque as is a piece of metal to white light. In this 
wider sense, then, we may fairly say that all glasses ate coloured — 
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i.e., all Lave a power of selective absorption ; but in the case of 
those which are nearly colourless in the ordinary sense, this absorp- 
tion takes place only for waves which are either decidedly shorter 
or decidedly longer than those to which our eyeu are sensitive. 
Those glasses which appear coloured in the ordinary sense, on the 
other hand, owe this property to the fact that the power of absorp- 
tion for light- waves extends into the region of the visible spectrum ; 
thus a blue or violet glass is practically opaque to red rays, while 
a red glass is opaque to blue, green or violet rays. This statement 
may be verified in a striking manner by holding over one another 
a piece of deep blue or green glass and a piece of deep ruby glass — ■ 
the combination will be found to be very nearly opaque even when 
each glass by itself is practically transparent. 

The question which now naturally presents itself to us is, what 
is the essential difference between, for instance, a piece of red glass 
and a piece of “ white ” glass that confers upon the former the 
power of absorbing blue light ? A perfectly complete and satis- 
factory answer to this question is not, in the writer’s opinion, avail- 
able in the present state of our knowledge, hut to a certain extent 
the difference between the two kinds of glass can be e^^laiiied. 
The difference is froiuceA^ in the first instance, by introducing into 
the colourless glass some additional chemical element or elements, 
the substances in question being generally known as “ colouring 
oxides/' although they are by no means always introduced in the 
form of oxides, and are frequently present in the glass in entirely 
different forms. To a certain extent the colour of the glass may 
be ascribed to a definite “colouring" property of the chemical 
elements concerned ; thns most of the chemical compounds of such 
elements as nickd, cobalt, iron, manganese and copper ace more 
or leas deeply coloured substances, and it would seem as it the 
atoms or ions " of these elements had the specific power of absorb- 
ing certain varieties of light-waves while not materially affecting 
others. But this specific “colouring" property is not so easily 
explained ’when we recollect that the colours of iron compounds, 
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tor example^ may be grceii or red according to the state of com- 
bination in which that element is present, and that U’on has also 
the power of imparting either a green or a yellow colour to glass 
according to Circumstances. The detailed discussion of these 
questions, however, lies outside our present scope, and we must 
confine ourselves to the broad statement that colouring substance 
in glass may be roughly divided into two kinds or gioups ; the 
first and probably the largest group are' those bodies which occur 
in glass in true solution, the element itself being ]. resent in the 
combined state as a silicate or other such compound (borate, phos- 
phate, etc.) which is soluble in the glass. lu this class the colouring 
eltect upon the glass is specifically that of the element introduced, 
and is brought about in the same way as the colouring of water 
wheir a coloured salt — such as cqoper sulphate^ is dissolved in it. 
The second class of colouring substances, however, behave in a 
difiereiit manner ; they are probably present in the glass in a 
state of extremely fine division, and held not in true solution, but 
really in a sort of mechanical suspension that approximates to the 
condition of what is loiown as a “ colloidal solution.” The pohit 
which is known beyond doubt, thanks to the researches of SiedentO])[ 
and Szigmondi on ultra-microscopical particles, is that in certain 
coloured glasses, of which ruby glass is the best example, the coloiir- 
iug substance, be it gold or cuprous oxide, is present in the form of 
minute but by no means atomic or mdeoular particles suspended 
in tbe glass. The presence of those particles has been made optically 
evident, although it can hardly he said that they have been rendered 
visible, and it is at all events probable that these suspended particles 
act each as a whole in absorbing the light-waves characteristic of 
the colour which they produce in glass. This being the case, 
it is easy to understand how readily the colour of such glasses 
is altered or spoilt by manipulations which involve heating 
and cooling at different rates— too rapid a rate o£ cooling pro- 
ducing a different grouping ot the minute particles, altering 
their size or shape, or even obliterating them entirely by allowing 
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the element iu question to go into or to remain in solution in 
the glass. ^ 

While it would be entirely foreign to the purpose of this volume 
to give in this place a series of recipes for the production of various 
lands of coloured glass, it will be desirable to state in geueial terms 
the colours or range of coloxns whicb can he produced in various 
kinds of glass by the introduction of those chemical elements which 
are ordinaiily used in this way. In general terms it may be said 
that the lighter elements do not as a rule tend to the production 
of coloured glasses, while the heavier elements, so far as they can 
be retained in the glass in either solution or suspension, tend to 
produce an intense colouruig efiect. The clement lead appears 
to form a striking exception to this rule, but this is due to the 
fact that while the silicates of most of the other heavy elements 
are more or leas unstable, the silicate of lead is very stable, and 
can only be decomposed by the action of reducing agents. When 
lead silicates are decomposed in this way, however, the resulling 
glass immediately receives an exceedingly deep colour, being 
turned a deep opaque black, although in very thin layers the colour 
is decidedly brown. On the other hand, glasses very rich in lead 
are always decidedly yeUow in colour, and it has been shown that 
this coloration is due to the natural colour of lead silicatcB and not 
to the presence of impurities. What has just been said of lead 
aj)plies, with only very slight modification, also to the rare metal 
thallium and its compounds, which have been introduced into glass 
for special purposes. Leaving these two exceptional bodies on 
one side, we now pass to a consideration of the elements in the 
order of their chemical grouping. The rare dememts will not be 
considered except in certain cases where theii* presence in traces is 
liable to afEect results attained in practice. 

The Alkali Metals, sodium, potassium, lithium, etc., and their 
compounds, have no speoifio colouring effect, although the presence 
of soda or of potash in a glass affects the colours produced by sudi 
substances as manganese, nickel, sdenium, etc. 
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Copper^ as would be anticipated Irom tbe deep coloui’ of most 
of its conpiouiids, loroduces powerful colouring cflects on glass. 
Cupric silicates produce intense gi’een, ^o"gi' eenisli-bluc tints . Copp er , 
either as metal or oxide, added to glass in the ordinary way, always 
produces the green colour ; but when the full oxidation of the 
copper ia prevented by the presence of a reducing body, and the 
glass is cooled slowly, or is exposed to repeated heating followed 
by slow cooling, an intense ruby coloration is produced. In practice 
this colour is produced by introducing tin as well as copper into 
the mixture, and so regulating the conditions of melting as to 
favour reduction rather than oxidation of the copper. Under these 
circumstances the copper is left in the glass in a finely divided and 
evenly suspended state ; if exactly the right state of division and 
suspension is arrived at, a beautiful red tint is the result, although 
the coloration of the glass is so intense that it can only be employed 
in vei‘y thin sheets, being flashed ” upon the surface of colouiiess 
glass to give it the necessary strength and thickness for practical 
use. It is further very easy slightly to alter the arrangement of 
the copper in the glass, with the result of producing au opaque, 
strealcy substance resembling sealing-wax in colour and appearance, 
this product being, of course, useless from the glaas-malcer^s point 
of view. Finally, by exceedingly slow cooling, and under other 
favouring conditions which are not really understood, the particles 
of suspended colouring-material — ^bo it metallic copper or cuprous 
oxide — ^grow in size and attain visible dimensions, appearing as 
minute shiiomerrag flakes, thus producing the beautiful substance 
known as “ aventurino.’’ 

* 

Silver is rarely introduced into glass mixtarres, the reason 
being that it is so readily reduced to the metallic state from 
all its compounds that it cannot easily be retained in the 
glass except in a finely - divided form, causing the glass to 
assume a black, metallic appearance resembling the stains 
produced by the reduction of lead in flint glasses. On 
the other hand, silver, yields a beautiful yellow colour when 
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applied to glass as a siirface stain, and it is widdy used for that 
purpose. 

Gold is introduced into gl&^s for tlie production of brilliant ruby 
tints ; its behaviour is very similar to that of copper, except that 
the noble metal has a great tendency to return to the metallic 
state without the aid of reducing agents. No addition of tin is 
therefore required, but the rate of cooling, etc., must bo propei’ly 
regulated, since rapidly cooled glass containing gold shows no 
special colour, the rich ruby tint being only developed when the 
glass is re-heated and cooled slowly. The colouring effect of gold 
is undoubtedly more regular and uniform than that of copper, and 
it is accordmgly possible to obtain much lighter shades of red .with 
the aid of the noble metal, “ Gold ruby can therefore he obtained 
of a tint light enough to be used in sheets of ordinary thickness, 
and the process of flashing " is not essential. 

The elements of the second group, such as magnesium, calcium, 
strontium, barium, zinc and cadmium, exert no strong specific 
colouring action on glass, with perhaps the exception of cadmium, 
and that element only does so to any considerable extent in com- 
bination with sulphur, sulphide of cadmium having the power of 
producing rich yellow coloui’s in glass. The sulphui’ compounds of 
barium also readily produce deep green and yellow colours, and 
the formation of these tints is, indeed, very difficult to avoid in 
the case of glasses containing much barium. A colouring effect 
haS sometimes been ascribed to zinc, but this is not in accordance 
with facts, i 

Of the elements of the third group, only boron and aluminium 
are ever found in glass in any notable quantity. Boron is present 
in the form of boric acid or borates, and os such produces no colouring 
effect, nor does there seem to be any tendency for the separation 
of free boron. The compounds of aluminium also possess no colour- 
ing effect, although some compounds of this element are utilised 
for imparting a white opacity to glass for certain purposes — such 
glass being known as opal/* 
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Tlio elomoals ol tlie fourtL grouj^ are of greater miportancc in 
coimectioii with glass. Carbon is capable of exerting powerful 
colouring efi^cts when introduced int® glass. These eHects 'are of 
two IdudSj viz., indirect in coijsequence of the reducing action of 
carbon on otter substances present, and direct from the presence 
of findy -divided carbon or carbides in the glass. The latter are 
similar in land to those produced by the presence of other finely- 
divided elementary bodies (copper, gold, lead, etc.), except that the 
lightness of the carbon particles tends to the production of yeEow 
and brown colours rather than of red and black, while the chemical 
nature of carbon renders the glass in which it is suspended indifferent 
to japid cooling, so far as the carbon tint is concerned. The indirect 
effects of carbon, in reducing other substances that may be present 
in the glass, become evident with much smaller proportions of carbon 
than are required to produce visible direct effects. As we have 
seen above, carbon, in the form of coke, charcoal or anthracite coal, 
is regularly introduced, as a reducing medium, into glass mixtiu’es 
containing sulphaLe of soda. If even a slight excess of carbon be 
used for this purpose, the formation of sulphides and poly-sulphidea 
of sodium and of calcium results, and these bodies, like all sulphides, 
impart a greenish-yellow tint to the glass, at the same time bringing 
other undesirable results in their train. 

SiUcon^ in the form of siliGic acid and its compounds, is a funda- 
mental constituent of all varieties of glass, and in this form is in 
no sense a colouring substance ; on the other hand, there 4s no 
doubt that under some conditions silicon may be reduced to the 
metallic state at temperatures which normally occur in glass- 
furnaces, and it is practically certain, that if present in glass in 
this condition, silicon would colour the glass. It is just possible 
that some of the colouring efiects produced in ordinary glass by 
powerful reducing agents, such as carbon, either in the solid form 
or as a oonstitu^t ol furnace gases, may be due to the reduction 
of silicon in the glass^ 

Tin by itself does not appear to have any colouring effect upon 
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glass, except tliaL its oxide, in a finely sueponded slate, produces 
opalescoiace and, in large quantities, white opacity. Tin, liowever, 
is useJin conjunction with copjor in the production of^coj)pc]'-ruby, 
to which reference has already been made. 

Lead arul TJialUum have already been dealt with! and it only 
remains to add that their presence in the glass, although not in 
itseli producing any intense colouiing action, increases the colouring 
effects of other substances. This is probably merely a particular 
case of the fact that dense glasses, of high refractive index, are 
more sensitive to colouring agencies than the lighter glasses of low 
refractive index ; this applies to barium as well as to lead and 
thallium glasses. 

Phosphorus occurs in some few glasses in the form of phosphoric 
acid, and this substance, as such, has no colouring effect. Calcium 
phosphate, however, is sometimes added to glosses for the purpoBo 
of producing opalescence. Its action in this respect is probably 
similar to tbat of tin oxide and aluminium fl.uoridc, these Bubstanecs 
all remaining uudissolved in the glass in the form of minute particles 
in a finely divided and suspended state, 

^r^enio does not exert a colouring effect on glass, and owing to 
its volatile nature it can only be retained in glass in small quantities 
and under special conditions. A '' decolourising action is some- 
time^ ascribed to arsenic, but if this action really exists it can only 
be ascribed to the fact that arsenic compounds are capable of 
acting as carriers of oxygen, and their presence thus tends to facili- 
tate the oxidation of impurities contained in the glass. A further 
reference to this subject will be found below in reference to the 
compounds of manganese. 

Antimony^ although frequently added to special glass mixtures, 
does not appear to produce any very powei’Inl effects, except possibly 
in the direction of producing white opacity if present in largo pro- 
portions. The sulphide of antimony, however, exerts a colouring 
influence, although its volatile and unstable character renders the 
effects uncertain. 
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Vanadium^ owing to its rarity^ ia probably never added to glass 
mixtures for coIoiii*ing purposes, although it is capable of producing 
vivid yellow and greenish iiiits whep "preseni; even in uiiiiui/e pro- 
portions. On the otlier hand, vanadium occurs in small proportions 
in a number ol! fire-clays, iiicluding some of those of the Stourbridge 
district, and glass melted in jiots containing this element ia liable to 
have its colour spoilt by taking up the vanadium fi'oni the clay. 

Suljiliur is an element whose presence in various forms is liable 
to afiEecb the colour of glass in a variety of ways. The colouring 
effects of sodium-, calcium-, cadmium-, and antimony-sulphides 
have already been referred to. Sulphur probably never exists in 
glas5 in the uucombined state at all, but sulphur and ibs oxides, 
which ore often contained in furnace gases, sometimes exert a very 
marked action upon hot glass. The presence of sulphur gases in 
the atmospheres of blowing-holes and annealing kilns is liable to 
produce in the glass a peculiar yellowish inilkineas which penetrates 
for a considerable depth into the luass of the glass and cannot be 
removed by subsequeiit treatment. Glass vessels, particularly if 
made of glass produced from raw materials among which salt-cake 
has figured, are also affected by contact with fused sulphur or its 
vapoiu*, the effect bemg a gi’adual disintegi’ation of the glass. ’The 
precise mechanism of these actions is not known at present, hut 
they probably couvsist in the formatiou of sulphur compounds 
within the glass, possibly giving rise to an evolution of minute 
bubbles of gas. 

Selemumy which ia chemically so closely related to sulphux, is 
a relatively rare element, which is, however, finding some use in 
glaBs-manufactuie as a colouring and a decolouring agent. The 
introductiou of selenium or of its compounds under suitable con- 
ditions into a glass mixture produces or tends to produce a peculiar 
yellowish-pink colorationj the intensity of the colour produced 
being dependent upon the chemical nature of the glass as a whole 
and, of course, upon the amount of selenium left in the glass at the 
end of the melting process, this latter in turn depending upon the 
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duration and temperature of tte process in question. Tlio pink 
colour^ of selenium glass is best developed in tliose containing barium 
as a base, but it is also developed in lead glasses, wbilo soda-lime 
glasses do not show the colour so well. As a “decolouriser” the 

, f 

action of selenium is entirely that of producing a complementary 
colour which is intended to cover the green or blue tint of the 
glELSB ; where the depth of the tint to be “ covered ” is small, selenium 
can be used very successfully in this way, although it is a relatively 
costly substance for such a purpose. No oxidising or “ cleansuig ” 
action can be ascribed to selenium or its compounds. 

Oh/ronmm is one oE the most intensely active colouring substances 
that are available for the glass-maker, and it is accordingly used 
very extensively. It has the advantage of relative cheapness, and 
can he conveniently obtained and introduced into glass in the form 
of pure compounds whose colouring efEect can be accurately antici- 
pated ; the colours produced by the aid of chromium have the 
further advantage of being veiy constant in character, being little 
affected by oxidising or reducing conditions, and only very slightly 
by the length or temperature of the melting process. The rate of 
cooling, in fact, appears to be the only factor that materially affects 
the colours produced by compounds of chromium. The colom’s 
produced by chromium alone are various depths of a bright green, 
the depth varying, of course, with the proportion of chromium 
that is present in the glass and with the purity of the glass itselE, 
Very frequently chromium is used in conjunction with either iron 
or Qpppor to produce various tints of " cold blue’’ and “celadon 
green ” respectively. This dement is most usually introduced 
into the glass mixture in the form of p otassium bichromate ; although 
other compounds might be employed, this substance presents 
several advantages to the glass-maker. In the first place, since 
the colouring effect of chromium is very intense, it must be used 
in very small quantities, and if chromic oxide itself were used, 
the weighing would have to be carried out with extreme care; 
potassium biohiomate^ however, contains a much smaller proportion 
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of the effective colouring substance, so tliat much, larger weights 
can bo employed, aud the accuracy of weighing required is pro- 
portionately* reduced. A further^ consideration arises from the 
fact that chromic oxide is itself an extremely refractory body, 
and is therefore comparatively difficult to incorporate with glass, 
while its presence tends to make the glass itself more viscid and 
refractory ; the simultaneous introduction of the alkali, as provided 
by the use of the bichromate, is thus an advantage in restoring 
the fluidity and softness of the glass when finished, while also 
facilitating the solution of the chromium in the glass during the 
fusion process : this process of solution, however*, takes some 
time, chromium glasses being liable to appear patchy if insufficient 
time is given to the “ founding.” 

Uranium is one of the rarer and more costly elements, but is 
nevertheless used in glass-making for special i)urposes on account 
of the very beautiful fluorescent yellow colour which it imparts 
wheir added in small proportions. This yellow is quite charac- 
teristic and unmistakable, so that none of tire other varieties of 
yellow glass can ever be used as a substitute for uraniion glass, 
but the great cost of the latter prevents its extended use. Uranium 
is usually introduced into glass mixtures in the form of a chemical 
compound, such as uraiiyl-acetate or uraiiyl-nitrate, both these 
substances being obtainable in the form of small, intensely bright 
yellow crystals. 

Fluorine^ occurs in a number of glasses in the form of dissolved' 
or suspended fluorides, principally fluoride of aluminium. The 
element is not essentially a colouring substance, and is only men- 
tioned here because the fluoride named is the most frequently used 
means of producing ** opal ” glass. The fluoride is most frequently 
introduced into the glass mixtures as calcium fluoride, used in 
conjunction with felspar, or as cryolite, a natural mineral which 
consists of a double fluoride of sodium aud aluminium. 

is one of the most important colouring dements used 
by the glass-maker. When introduced into gloss in the ahaence of 
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Other colouring ingredients, compounds ol mongancRO produce a 
range pi coloius lying in the region of pinlcisli-])iLL’}]le to violet, 
according to the chemical nature of the glass. The 'exact colour 
produced varies according as the gl^ss has lead, lime or hariuni as 
its base, and it also depends upon the presence of soda or potash 
as the alkaline constituent. The nature and intensity of the colour, 
however, which the addition of a given percentage of manganese 
will produce depends upon other factors besides the chemical com- 
position of the bases used in the mixture. The heat and duration 
of the '' found ” and the reducing or oxidising conditions of the 
furnace in which it has been carried on very materially allect the 
result. Thus, a glass having a slight tinge of pink or purple derived 
from manganese can bo rendered entirely colourless by the action 
of reducing gases or by introducing into the glass a reducing sub- 
stance, such as a piece of wood. It will thus be seen that while 
manganese is a most useful element for the glass-maker, its employ- 
ment requires much skill and care, and generally involves some 
ti'oublesome manipulations before the desired result is attained. 

Jn practice, manganese is most frequently used with other colour- 
ing ingi*edieiits for the production of what may be called com- 
pound ” colours, the function of the manganese being to provide 
the *^warm element, the pink or purple component, requii’cd. 
One of the most important uses of manganese comiiig under this 
head is its use as a decolouriser.*^ By a “ decolouriser ’’ the 
glass-maker understands a substance which can be used to improve 
the colour of a glass which, from the nature of its raw materials 
and conditions of melting, wonld have a greener colour than is 
thought desirable for the product in question. It may be said at 
once that the most perfect and satisfactory method of obtaining 
the better colour rcqxdred is bo adopt the use of purer raw materials 
and methods of melting less liable to lead to contamination of the 
gloss. On the other hand, this radical course is often impossible on 
the ground of expense, and the less satisfactory course must be 
adopted of covering one undesirable colour by another comple- 
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meiitary colour wLicli woiildj in itself, be equally undesirable. The 
rationale ol this procedui’e depends upon the fact that a slight 
amount of absorption of light is not readily detected by the human 
eye if it bo uniformly or nearly uniformly distributed over the 
whole range of the visible spectrum, i.e., if the colour of the resulting 
light is nearly neutral, while an equally slight absorption in one 
region of the spectrum, while actually allowing more light to pass-^ 
through the glass, is at once detected by the eye owing to the colour 
of the transmitted light. Now it has been found that the colom’ 
produced in glass by the addition of very small proportions of 
manganese is approximately complementary to the greenish-blue 
tinge of the less pme varieties of ordinary glass ; the addition of 
manganese in suitable proportions to such glass therefore results 
in the production of a glass which tiansmita light of approximately 
neutral, usually slightly yellow, colour, the increased total absorption 
only becoming noticeable in large pieces, This covering ’’ of the 
greenish tinge is generally most completely successful in the case of 
soda-flint glasses, hut the method is also used to a certain extent 
in the case of the soda-lhne glasses used for sheet and plate-glass 
manufacture. Manganese added to glass for this purpose is generally 
introduced into the mixture in the form of the powdered black 
oxide (raauganesc dioxide), which is available as a natural -ore in 
a condition of sufficient purity. Added in this form, the manganese 
compound exerts a double action, the decomposition of the dioxide 
resulting in the liberation of oxygen within the mass of melting 
glass, and this oxygen itself exerts a favourable influence on the 
resulting colour of the glass, since it removes organic materials 
whose subsequent reducing action would be deleterious, and it 
also converts all iron, compounds present into the more highly- 
oxidised (ferric) state in which their colouring effects arc less intense. 
The actual colouring effect of the manganese itself is, of course, 
afterwards developed, and produces the effects disouased above, 
The covering’’ of the greenish tints due to iron and other 
compounds is only possible when these are present in very small 
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proportions. When larger quantities of these subsiances have 
been introduced into the gWs the addition of manganese inodifies 
the reaidtiiig coIouTj but is no fonge^y able to. neutralise it. A very 
large range of colours can bo obtained by using various proportiona 
of iron and manganese, the best-known of these being the warm 
brown tint known as hock-bottle,” while all shades between this 
and the bright green of iron and the purple of manganese can be 
obtained by suitable mixtures. What has been said above as to 
the sensitiveness of manganese colours applies with even greater 
force to these mixed tints, -since here both the iron and the manga- 
nefle compounds are liable to undergo changes of oxidation . Copper- 
manganese and chromium-manganese colours are also used, as 
indeed almost any number of colouring ingredients may be simul- 
taneously introduced into a glass mixture, the resulting colour 
being, as a rule, piudy additive. 

Iron is so widely distributed among the materials of the earth's 
crust that it is exceeduigly difficult to exclude it entirely from any 
kind of glass, although the purest varieties of glass contain the 
niCTest traces of this element. Cheaper varieties of glass, however, 
always contain iron in measurable quantity, whiles the cheapest 
kinds of glass contain considerable proportions of this element. 
The Colouring efieots of iron have already been alluded to at various 
points in the earlier chapters as well as in the section on manganese 
just preceding. Little further remains to he said bore. Just as 
the less highly oxidised compounds of iron— i.e., the ferrous ” 
compounds — always show a decided green tint, so glasses con- 
taining iron when melted under the usually prevalent reducing 
conditions of a glass-making furnace, show a decided green tint 
whose depth depends upon the amount of icon present, provided 
no manganese or other deoolooriser has been introduced. 

I^errous ” compounds are, however, readily converted into the 
more highly oxidised or ferric” state by the action of oxidising 
agents, and this change can also he hi'ought about in molten glass 
by the acUon of such, substances as nitolates or other sources of 
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oxygon. The ferric compounds, however, show characteristic yellow 
tints which are much leas intense and -.vivid than the corresponding 
green colours of the “ ferrous ” series, and a similar result is brought 
about by the oxidation of iron compounds contained in glass ; 
hence the '' washing ” or cleansing efiects ascribed to oxidising 
agents introduced in the fusion of glass. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that the oxidation of other substances besides iron 
compounds, viz., organic matter, carbon and sulphur compounds, 
may, and probably does, play a most important part in this process 
in the case of most varieties of glass. 

Nickel exerts a powerful colouring influence on glass, in accordance 
witli the fact that most of the other compounds of this element are 
also deeply coloured. The exact colour produced in glass depends 
upon the nature of the gloss and on the condition of oxidation in 
which the nickel is present. The colours, however, are usually of 
a greenish-browxi tint, although brighter colours can be produced 
by nickel under special conditions, This element is not much 
used as a colouring agent in practice, although it has been advo- 
cated as a decolouriaer.” The writer is not, however, aware 
that it ha»s ever been successfully used for this purpose, and, in fact, 
the colours to which it gives rise do not appear to be even approxi- 
mately complementary to the ordinary green and blue tints which 
“ deoolourisers ’’ ore intended to cover. 

Oobalt is one of the most powerful colouring agents in glass, -'and - 
is very largely used in the production of all varieties of blue glass. 
The blue colour produced by cobalt is, in fact, probably the most 

certain” of the colours available to the glass-maker, this tint 
being least aflected by all those circumstances that lead to varia- 
tions in other tints. Almost the only difficulty involved in the use 
of cobalt is the great colouring power of this element, which requires 
that for most purposes only very small quantities may be added 
to the glass mixture* IFormerly cobalt was added to glass mixtures 
in the form of ” zaffire,’* which was a very impure form of cohalt 
oxide. At the present time, however, the more expensive but much 
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more aatislaciory pure oxide of cobalt is in almost universal use. 
This ^aubstauce allows a perfectly constant comj)ositiou and, by 
means of accurate weighing, fenablea the glass-maker to introduce 
precisely the right amount of cobalt into his batch.« 

The range of colours which arc available to the modern glass 
manufacturer are, as will be seen from a consideration of the list of 
colouring elements given above, practically unlimited, particularly 
as these substances can be used in almost any combination to produce 
mixed or intermediate tints. This practically infinite variety of 
possible tints, indeed, involves the principal diBhculty encountered 
by the manufacturer of coloured glass, i.e,, that of matching his 
tints, or of keeping the colour of any particular variety of glass so 
constant that pieces produced at various times can be used indis- 
criminately together. This ideal is, perhaps, never entirely realised, 
but iu the case of glasses intended for special technical uses the ideal 
degree of constancy is very closely approached. 

In addition to being called upon to produce a largo variety of 
difierent tints, the glass-maker is also called upon to produce various 
depths of the same tint. In many cases this can bo readily done by 
the simple means of varying the amount of colouring material added 
to the glass. Where the colouring effect of small q^uaiititiea of 
these substances is ]iot excessivdy powerfid there is no very greaL 
difficulty in doing this, but in certain coses this mode of regulating 
' thedntensity of the colour is not available. Thus copper-ruby glass 
cannot readily be made of so light a tint as to appear of reasonable 
depth when used in sheets of the thickness of ordinary sheet-glass. 
As has already been indicated, the desired tint is obtained by the 
process of hashing,” i.e., of placing a very thin layer of deep ruby- 
coloured glass upon the surface of a sheet of ordinary more or leas 
colourless glass of the usual thickness. This is generally accom- 
plished by having a pot of molten ruby glass available close to a pot 
from which colourless glass is being gathered, A small gathering of 
ruby glass is first taken up on the pipe, and the remaining gatherings 
required for the production of the sheet are taken from the pot of 
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colourless glass. When such, a composite gathering is blown into a 
cylinder in the manner described in tl^e previous chapter, the ruby 
glass lies as a Shin layer over the imies face of the cylinder, but special 
care and sldll ontbe part of the* gatherer and blower tire required to 
ensure that this layer shall be evenly distributed and of the right 
thickness to produce just the tint of ruby required. Since the whole 
layer of red glass is so thin, a very slight want of uniformity in its - 
distribution leads to wide variations of tint, and in practice these 
are often seen in the less successful cylinders of such glass. 

The chemical composition of the ruby and the colourless glass 
which are to be employed for this purpose must also be properly 
adaipted to one another in order to produce two glasses which shall 
have as nearly the same coefficient of thermal expansion as possible. 

If this rcquicemeut is not met, the resulting glass is subjected to 
internal strains which may lead to fracture, while, if the ruby glass 
has the higher co-efficient of expansion, the sheet after flattening 
tends to draw itself up on the “ flashed ” side and cannot be passed 
out of the annealing lain in a properly flat condition. 

Although most usually applied to copper-ruby glass, the flashing 
process is often used with other colours also. Coloured glass of this 
land is at ouce recognised when looked at through the edges. Thus 
examined the glass simply shows the greenish tint of ordinary sheet- 
glass which constitutes practically the entire thickness of the sheet. 
In the same way, if such flashed glass be cut or etched in suqh a 
way that the layer of coloured glass is removed in places, the result- 
ing pattern appears in white on the coloured ground — a feature which 
is utilised for certain decoiatiye purposes. The flashing process just 
described, it should be noted, is applicable to any form of glassware 
which is blown from a gathering, and the coloured layer con be 
applied either upon the inside or outside of any object thus produced. 

In addition to the palette of oolouis which the glasB-maker is able 
to supply, the artist in stained glass has a further range of colours at 
his disposal in the form of stains and transparent colours which can 
be applied tq the surfap& qf §[lass mA developed and rendered more 
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or lesB pertnaneiit by being properly fired.” The colours produced 
in Lhis way are also, in one sjpnse, coloured glasscK, or rather glazes, 
whose raw materials ai’e put mpon the glass by the' brush of the 
painter, and only subsequently caused to conibine^aiid melt by 
suitable heating. The degree of heat applicable under these cir-' 
cumstances is, however, very limited by the necessity of avoiding 
any great softening of the subBtratum of glass, while many of the 
colours themselves are composed of materials which could not resist 
very high temperatures. The fluxes used in the composition of 
these colours must for this reason be of a very fusible kind, with the 
inevitable result of a greatly reduced chemical stability as compared 
with the glass itself. 

The whole subject of painting on glass, even from the pm^ely 
technical as apart from the sesthetic point of view, is a very wide 
one, and lies outside the scope of the present volume. Only one 
further technical point ii\ connectioti with glass-painting and stained 
glass work will therefore be touched upon here. This is an example 
of the fact that the more technically “ perfect ” modeim product is 
not always preferable for special purposes which have been well 
served by older and far less “perfect ” products. The production 
of technically excellent coloured glass In modern times was, some^ 
wh^t surprisingly at first, accompanied by a very marked decline 
in the artistic beauty of stained glass windows produced with this 
modern material ; the ancient art of stained glass was, therefore, 
for a time regarded as a “ lost art,” and glass-makers were blamed 
for being unable to produce the brilliant and beautiful tints which 
had been formerly available. More careful study, however, revealed 
the fact that while the actual colour of modern glass was at least 
as brilliant and varied as that of ancient glass, the differ ence lay in 
the fact that the modern glass was practically entirely free from such 
imperfections as air-bubbles, stri©, and other defects which improved 
appliances and methods had enabled the glass-maker to eliminate 
from his products. !Fiading the beauty of his wares greatly improved 
by this intsreased purity of the glass in the case of window glass and 
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table ware, it was natural lor tlie glass-maker to endeavour to pro- 
duce tke same improvement ” in tk^ coloured glasses intended for 
artistic purjjoscs and, indeed, it^is more tkan likely tkat the stained- 
glass vvorkera^themselveB pressed tkis line of improvement upon kini 
by a demand for better ” glass. It turned out, kowever, on close 
examination, tkat tkis very perfection of modern glass rendered it 
less adapted for tkese artistic purposes. A perfect piece of glass, 
kaving smootk surfaces and no internal irregularities, allows the rays 
of ligkt falling upon it to pass tkrough undefleoted in direction, and 
merely ckanged in colour, according to tke tint of tke glass in 
question. On looking at tke glass, external objects can be quite 
clearly seen, and muck of tke interest and mystery of tke glass itself 
is lost. On tke otker kand, wken falling upon a piece of glass kaving 
an irregular sxirlace, and containing all manner of irregularities suck 
as strisB, air bells, and even pieces of enclosed solid matter, tke ligkt 
is scattered, refracted, and deflected into all manner of directions 
until it almost appears to emanate from tke body of tke glass itself, 
whick tkus appears almost to skine witk on internal ligkt of its own ; 
tke eye can kardly perceive tke presence of external objects, and tke 
wkole window appears as a brilliant self-luminous object. 

Once tkeir attention kad keen drawn to tkese facts, modern glass- 
makers endeavoured, and witk muck success, to reproduce tke desir- 
able qualities of tke ancient glass, while still availing themselves of 
modern methods to produce more stable glasses and a wider range of 
colours. Tke irregular surface of tke old glass is imitated by using 
rolled or muffed instead of ordinary blown glass, while tke inter- 
nal texture is rendered non-komogeneous by the deliberate introduc- 
tion of BoUd and gaseous impurities and by manipulations so arranged 
as to leave the glass in layers of different density, which appear in tke 
finished glass as “ atrias.” As a consequence, it is probably not too 
muck to claim tkat tke modern workers in coloured glass have 
materials at tkeir disposal which are at least as suitable for tke 
purpose as those that were available in tke best days of tke ancient 
art, 
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Some rolorencc ias already been made to the technical uses ot 
coloured glass, but one or two further points in that coimection 
remain to be discussed. For *'sucK tecJiiiica] jjm'poscH as railway 
and marme signals, the conseusus of practical experience has decided 
in favour of certain colours of glass, such as red and green of })ar- 
ticular tints. On the other hand, for various purposes in connection 
with photography, the glass-maker does not appear to have been 
able to meet the new requirements, with the result that flimsy and 
otherwise unsatisfactory screens made of gelatine or celluloid 
stained with organic dyes are employed in place of coloured glass 
in such cases, for example, as the covering of lamps for use in photo- 
graphers’ “ dark rooms,” and for the light-filters used for ortho- 
chromatic and tri-chromatic photography. In all these cases it is 
necessary to use a transparent coloured medium which transmits 
only* light of a certain very definite range of wave-lengths, and 
there is no doubt that for the glass-maker, who is confined to the 
use of a number of elementary bodies for his colouring media, it is 
by no means easy to comply with these requirements of exact 
transmission and absorption. On the other hand, the field of 
available coloured glasses has not been fully explored from this 
point of view, the only extensive work oni-tho subject having been 
done in connection with the Jena firm of Schott, who have put 
upon the market a series of coloured glasses of accurately-known 
absorbing power. There is, however, little doubt that a much 
greater tension of this field is possible, and that it will be opened 
up by a glass-maker who undertakes the exhaustive study of coloured 
glasses from this point of view, although it must be admitted that 
there is considerable doubt whether the results obtainable by the 
aid of aniline and other dyes as applied to gelatine can ever be 
equalled by coloured glasses. 
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OPTiaAL aLASS 

Optical glass diSers so widely Jroni all other varieties of glass 
that its manufacture may almost be regarded as a separate industry, 
to which, indeed, a separate volume could well be devoted. In the 
present chapter we propose to give an outline of the moat important 
properties of optical glass, and in the next chapter to describe the 
more important features of the processes used in its production. 

The properties which afEect the value of optical glass may roughly 
be divided into two groups. The first group comprises the specifi- 
cally “ optical ” properties — ie., those directly mfluencing the 
behaviour of light in its passage through the glass, while the second 
group covers those properties of a more general nature, which are of 
special importance in glass that is to be used for optical purposes. 

Optical Properties of Glass , — The most essential property of glass 
in this respect is homogeneity. We have already indicated ^that 
glass can never be regarded as a definite chemical substance or 
compoimd) but that it usually consists of mutual solutions of various 
complex silicates, borates, etc. Solutions bring of the very nature 
of mixtures of two or more difierent substances, it follows that 
th^ can only become homogeneous when complete mixing has 
taken place. We have a familiar example of the formation of such 
a solution when sugar is dissolved in water. The water near the 
sugar becomes saturated with sugar and of different density from 
the remaining water ; if the liquid is sUgJiily stirred a very charac- 
teristic phenomenon makes its appearance— the pure water and 
the dense sugar solution do not at once mix completely, the denser 
liquid remaining for a time disseminated throughout the whole 
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ftuid mass in the foriu of more or less fine lines, sheets, or eddies, 
and these are visible because the imperfectly mixed liquids have 
difterent effects on the light parsing thi’ough them. the case of 
sugar-water we are, however, dealing with a very luobile liquid, 
and a few turns of a toa-spoon suffice to render the mixture com- 
plete, and the liquid, which for a few moments had appeared turbid, 
^becomes homogeneous and transparent. In the case of glass, when 
the raw materials are melted together, a mixture is formed of 
liquids of difiering densities similar to that which was temporarily 
formed in the sugar-water solution. Molten glass, however, is never 
so mobile a liquid as ordinary water, nor is it in the ordinary course 
of manufacture subjected to any sucho thorough mixing action-- as 
that which is produced by a spoon in a glass of water. In glass as 
ordinarily manufactured, therefore, it is not surprising to find 
that the lack of homogeneity which originates' during the melting 
persists to the end. Its eflects can be traced whenever a tliick piece 
of ordinary glass is carefully examined, when the threads or layers 
of difiering densities con be recognised in the form of minute internal 
irregularities in the glass. These defects ore known as strim or 
veins, and their presence in glass intended for the bettor kind of 
optical work renders the glass useless. As will bo seen below, in 
the production of optical glass special means are adopted for the 
purpose of rendering it as homogeneous as possible ; in fact, the 
early history of optical glass rooniifactuxe is simply the history of 
attempts to overcome this very defect. The problem is, however, 
beset by chemical and physical difficulties of no mean order, and 
even in the best modern practice only a small proportion of each 
nxeltmg or crucible full of glass is entirely free from veins or stries. 
In many oases these defects are very minute, and sometimes escape 
observation until the stage of the finished lens is reached. At that 
stage, however, their presence becomes painfully evident from the 
fact that they interfere seriously with the sharp definition of the 
images formed by the lens in question. It win be seen that in such 
a case time and money has be^ wasted by grinding and polishing 
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what turns out to be a useless piece ol glass. Methods are, therefor^, 
used lor examining the glass before it is worked, whereby the 
existence ol ^e smallest strias can sfaicely escape detection. These 
methods depend upon the principle that a beam of parallel light 
passing through a plate of glass wUl meet with no disturbance so 
long as the glass is homogeneous, but if stri© are present, they will 
cause the light to deviate from parallelism wherever it falls upon 
them. Under such illumination, therefore, the stri© will aj^ear 
as either dark or bright lines, when they can be readily detected. 
One form of apparatus used for this purpose is illustrated in Kg. 16. 



Pia. 16. --Diagram of stiim-testing apparatus. 

X. source of light; S. slit; A and B, simple convex lenses ; G, glass 
under test; eye of obeorvor. The arrows indicate tlio path of 
light -rays. 

Transparency and colow arc obviously fundamentally important 
properties of glass. In one sense homogeneity is essential to trans- 
parency, but the aspect of the subject which we are now oonaidhring 
is that of the absorption of light in the course of regular transmission 
through glass. It may be said at once that no glass is either per- 
fectly transparent or, what comes to nearly the same thing, perfectly 
free from colour. In the case of the best optical glasses it is true 
that the absorption of light is very alight, but even these, when 
considerable thicknesses are viewed, show a greenish-ydlow or 
bluish colouring. On the other hand, certain optical glasses which 
are used at the present time for many of our best lenses absorb 
light so strongly or are so deeply coloured that a thickness of a few 
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feiclies is sufficient to reveal this delect. To Home extent public 
taste or opinion whioli objects to the use ol even a slightly greemsh 
glass in optical instruments good quality is to b}umc for the 
tint of these glasses. In many caess glass-makers could produce 
a very slightly greenish glass, but in order to overcome this colour 
they deliberately add to the glass a colouring oxide imparting a 
colour more or less complementary to the natural green tint. The 
result is a more or less neutrahtinted glass which, however, absorbs 
much more light than the naturally green glass would have done. 
Since such glass is frequently used for photographic lenses, it is 
interesting to note that the light rays whose transmission is sacri- 
ficed in order to avoid the green tint arit? those lying at or near the 
blue end of the spectrum, so that the photographic rapidity of the 
resulting lenses is decidedly reduced by the use of such glass, 
Eefractrion cmd Dispersion . — ^The quantitative properties of glass, 
governing its effect upon incident and transmitted fight, ai‘e, of 
course, of fundamental importance in all its optical uses. The 
fundamental optical constant of each variety of optical glass is 
known as its refractive index ; this number really represents the 
ratio of the velocity with which light waves are propagated through 
free space to the velocity with which they travel through the glass. 
Not only does this ratio vary with every change in the chemical 
composition and physical condition of the glass, hut it also varies 
according to the length of the light waves themselves, in other 
words, the short waves of blue light are transmitted through glass 
more slowly than the longer waves of red light. The conse- 
quence is that when a beam of white light is passed through a 
prism it is split up and spread out into a number of beams 
representing all the colours of the spectrum in their propej* ordet> 
the blue light suffering the gi*eateat deflection from its original 
pathj while the re^ light suffers least deflection. Both the actual 
and relative amount by which light rays of various colours are 
deflected under such dreumstances depends upon the nature of the 
glass in question ; therefore, fully to characterise the optical pro- 
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perties ol a given kind of glaHs it la necessary Lo state not only it» 
refractive index but to specify the refractive indices for a sufficient 
number of t^iHerent wave-lengths of light, suitably distributed 
through the spectrum, Eor this purpose a number of well-marked 
spectrum lines have been chosen, h^aunholer hist used the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum (A to H) for this purpose, but Abb6 
substituted for these a series ot lines which can he produced at 
will in the laboratory. The actual lines chosen are the line known 
as A^ corresponding to a wave-length of 0*7677 micro-millimetres 
and the lines known as C, D, F, and G', whoso wave-lengths, in the 
same units, are 0-6563, 0-6893, 0-4862, and 0-4341 respectively. 
The A' line, however, lies so ^^ar the extreme red end of the spectrum 
that the data concerning it are seldom required, 

As a matter of fact, the actual refractive index is only stated in 
most tables of optical glasses for sodium light (D line), the dispersive 
properties of the glass being indicated by tabulating the diflerences 
between the refractive indices for the various lines, the table thus 
containing columns marked 0-D, D-F, F-G', These figures are 
usually described as the “ dispersion ” ol the glass from 0 to D, 
D to F, etc. In addition to these figures it is usual to tabulate what 
is called the “ mean dispersion ” of the glass, which is simply the 
difference between the refractive indices for G and F lines ; this 
interval is usually taken as representing that part of the spectrum 
which is of the greatest importance lor visual purposes. A further 
constant which is of great importance in the calculations for achro- 
matic lenses is obtained by dividing the mean dispersion into the 

Q 

refractive index for the D line minus one (usually written 

This term, for which no satisfactory name has yet been suggested, 
characterises the ratio of the dispersive power of the glass to its 
total refracting ppwer. It is usually denoted by the Greek letter v. 
The following tables give lists of optical glasses produced by Messrs, 
Chance, of Bir ming ham. This list contains examples of all the 
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InoBt unportant types of optica] glass wliicL are available at tho 
present time. Those, however, who wish to use the data lor the 
purpose of lens calculation are advised to consult th * latest i&suee 
of the optical glass-makers* cataldgues, since the range of types 
available, and even the actual figures for some of the glasses, are 
liable to variation from time to time. 

In the tables on pp , 202 — 205 th e first column contains the ordinary 
trade name by which each type of glass is known. These names, 
while somewhat arbitrary, indicate in a rough way the chemical 
nature of the glass concerned. Thus the word “ flint always 
implies a glass containing lead and therefore having a comparatively 
high refractive index and low value of while the word “ crown,” 
originally applied only to lime-silicate glasses, is now used for all 
glass having a high value of v. In the next column of the table 
are given the refractive indices of the glosses, while the fourth column 
contains the values of v. [t will be seen that in the first table the 
glasses are arranged in descending order of magnitude in respect 
of this constant. An inspection of the figures in those two columns 
will reveal the fact that for the majority of the glasses contained 
in this table the value of v decreases as the refractive index inor eases. 
As a matter of fact this rule applied to practically all glasses that 
were^known or were at all events commercially available prior to 
the modern advances in optical glass manufacture which Were 
initiated by Abb6 and Schott of Jena. It was Abb6*s insight into 
the requirements of optical instrument design that led him to 
realise the importance of overcoming this limitation in the ratio 
between the dispersive and refraotivc powers of glass. With the 
collaboration of Schott he succeeded in producing a whole series 
of previously unknown varieties of optical glass in which the relation 

between Up and v is not that of approximately simple inversepropor- 

tionality which holds for the older crown and flint glasses. Most 
valuable and in many ways most typical of these new glasses are 
those known as the “barium crown” glasses, which combine the 
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liigli refractive index of a light flint or oven a denae flint glass witli 
the high v value of an ordinary crown glass. The second tahle, in 
which the gla^jses are arranged in the prder of their refractive indices, 
serves to show how far it has bdbn possible to inodify the dispersion 
for a given value of the refractive index. It would lead too far 
into the subject of lens construction to explain in detail the possi- 
bilities opened up to the optician by the use of these newer varieties i 
of glass. We must content ourselves with pointing out that the 
great forward strides marked by the production of apochromatic 
microscope objectives, of anastigmatic photographic lenses, and the 
modern telescopes are aU based upon the employment of these 
new optical media ; and although optical glasses of these newer 
types are at the present time produced in the optical glass manu- 
factories of France and England, in quality and quantity at least 
equal to the output of the Jena works themselves, these great optical 
achievements stand as a lasting monument to the pioneer work of 
Abb6 and Schott in this field. 

The last six columns of the table of optical glasses given above 
contain figures which define the manner in which each of the glasses 
named distributes the various sections of the spectrum. The 
columns 0-D, D-F, and F-G' give, as already indicated, the 
differences between the refractive indices for the C, D, F and G' lines 
respectively ; these difierences, divided by the moan dispersion of 
the glass (C — F') give the quantities Iniown as the relative partial 
dispersions. If aU kinds of glass distributed the various poitions 
of the spectrum in the same proportionate manner, merely diffei’ing 
in the total amount of dispersion produced, these figures would he 
identically the same for aU glasses. In actual fact it will he seen 
that the figures differ very widely from one type of glass to another, 
A momont^s consideration will show that when two glasses are used 
in a lens for the pm'pose of achromatising one another, when one 
is used to neutralise the dispersion of the other, such achromatisation 
can only be perfect if these ratios (the relative partial dispersions) 
are the same for both glasses, To put the some statement in more 
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■coTicreie termSj if tho spectrum produced by one glass is com- 
paratively long drawn out at the red end, and relatively compressed 
at the blue cad, while in the other glass the opposite, relation holds 
between the two ends ol the dispei^^jioji spectrum, it ia evident that 
the two spectra can never be superposed in such a way as entirely to 
ueutralise one another — ^the spectrum produced by the one glass 
will predominate and leave a residual colour at the blue end, while 
the other will predominate at the other end. In the case of lenses 
achromatised by the use of such glasses, there will always be a 
slight fringe of colour around the borders of the images which they 
produce. One of the aims which Abb6 and Schott set themselves 
in the production of new varieties of? optical glass was to obtain 
one or more pairs of glasses in which the relative partial dispersions 
should be as nearly alike as possible while the actual values of p 
should differ as widely as possible. ’"Some success in this direction 
was at first claimed hy the Jena workers, but unfortunately some 
of the mbst promising glasses in this respect were found to be too 
unstable for practical use and had ultimately to be ahaudoued. 
The only pair of glosses approximating to perfect achromatism 
offered by the Jena firm is that tabulated below, and it will be seen 
that although the relative partial dispersions ore very closely alike, 
values of the two glasses only differ by 10, and at least one of 
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these glosses is not readily obtainable in really satisfactory optical 
quality. On the other hand, by a suitable selection of three glasses, 
Cooke, of Torki and other makers have been able to produce per- 
fectly achromatised telescope objectives, which are usually termed 
apochxomatio/* The problem has been solved for microsoqpe 
objecstiyes by Zeiss, of Jena, who have employed suitable glasses 
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in coujunotioii witli the natural mineral fluoriLe and other crystals. 
From tliG glasB-maker’a point of view, however, the problom of 
producing a sutisfactory pair of glasses capable of entirely achro- 
matisiiig one qnother has yet to^bc solved. 

The table ot optical glasses given above, although brief as com- 
pared with the lists issued by French and German optical glass- 
makers, fairly covers the range of practically available glasses, and 
a rapid inspection will at once show how extremely limited this 
range really is. Thus the refractive index varies only between the 
limits 1*47 and 1-71, and even if we admit as practical glasses such 
extreme types- -offered by some makers — as would extend this 
ran^e to 1'40 in one dircctioif and to 1*80 in the other, this does not 
aFect the present argument. Of course, a glass of a refractive 
index as low as 1*0, or even 1*10, is not theoretically possible, since 
the mere densiby of any substance enters into the factors that 
afioct its refractive index, and a glass having a density lower than 
that of water (whose refractive index is about 1*3) is scarcely con- 
ceivable. In the other direction, however, the limits met with in 
the cose of glass ore considmably exceeded by certain natural 
mineral substances. Thus the diamond lias a refractive index of 
2*42, while the garnets show refractive indices from 1*75 to 1*81. 
The values of v found iti the table of optical glasses are still more 
narrowly restricted, lying betwe^ G7 and 29, while such a mineral 
as fluorite shows a value of 95*4. These facts show that it is physi- 
cally possible to obtain transparent substances having optical pro- 
perties lying far beyond the limited range covered by our present 
optical glasses, and it scarcely needs showing that if such an extended 
range of materials Were available greatly increased possibilities 
would be opened up to the designer of optical instruments. It is 
consequently interesting to mc[uire as to the actual causes which, 
limit the range of optical glasses at present available. Tt wiU be 
found that these limits are set by the properties of glass itsell "While 
the more ordinary kinds of glass, having average optical properties 
and showing dispersive powers rougbly conforming to the law of 
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mvorse proportionality with refractive index which governs the 
older rvarieties of optical glass, are chemically stable substances, 
showing little tendency to undergo either chemical changes or to 
crystallise during cooling, the moffe extreme glasses^ exhibit these 
undesirable features to an increasing extent the more nearly the 
limit of our present range is approached. As the chemical composi- 
T tion of a glass is “ forced ” by the addition of special substances 
intended to affect its optical properties in an abnormal direction, 
so the chemical and physical stability of the glass is rapidly lessened. 
The more extreme glasses, in fact, behave as active chemical agents 
readily entering into reaction or combination even with relatively 
inert substances in their environment — ^they act vigorously upon 
the fire-clay vessels in which they are melted, and they are readily 
attacked by acids, moisture or even warm air, when in the finished 
condition, while many of them can only be prevented from assuming 
the condition of a crystalline (and opaque) agglomerate by being 
rapidly cooled through certain critical ranges of teinjjoraiure, A 
limit to the possibility of production is set by these tendencies when 
they exceed a certain amount — a point being reached where it 
ceases to be practicable to overcome the tendency of the glass to 
self-destruction. On the lines of our present glasses, thei’eforo, it 
doe3 not appear hopeful to look for any considerable extension of 
the range of oui optical media. On the other hand, as the known 
optical properties of transparent CEysts.IIine minerals show, a much 
greater range of optical constants would become available if it 
were possible to manufacture artificial mineral crystals of sufficient 
size and purity for optical purposes, and the author believes that 
in this direction, progress in optical materials is ultimately bound 
to lie.^ 

Jjx addition to possessing the requisite optical constants, a good 
colour and perfect homogeneity, certain other properties are essential 

1 a Paper by the present author on Possible Dixeotioiis of 
ProgreBB m Optical Glass’’ — ^Frooeodings of the Optical Convention. 
London. 1005. ^ 
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ill* good optical glass. ' These axe the general physical and chemical 
qualities which are essential in all good glass, but especially empha- 
sised by the jact that the requiremants for optical glass are more 
stringent than for any other variety of the material. Thus chemical 
stability is of the greatest importance, for the beat lenses would 
soon become useless if the action of atmospheric moisture were to 
afCect them appreciably — ^the polished surfaces would rapidly • 
become dull and the whole lens would soon be rendered useless. 
The conditions governing the chemical stability of glass and the 
methods of testing this quality have already been indicated 
(CJhapters I. and II.). The harder varieties of optics! glass, such 
as the glasses quoted in the i^bles pp. 202-205 under the names of 
“Hard Grown’" and “Boro-Silicate Crown,” are probably among 
the most durable and chemically resistant of all varieties of glass, 
but as we have already indicated, when extreme optical properties 
are required, the necessary chemical composition of the glass always 
entails a sacrihee of this gi’eat chemical stability, until a limit is 
reached where valuable optical^ properties no longer counter- 
balance the serious disadvantage of a chemical composition which 
renders the glass liable to rapid disintegration. 

In certain special cases it is, perhaps, possible to protect lenses 
made of such unstable glass by covering them with cemented-on 
lenses of stable glass, hut this device entails concomitant limilations 
in the design of the optical system and is, therefore, rarely used. , In 
any case, however, it is weD for the lens-designer to consider the 
relative stahiliiy of the glasses employed when arranging the order 
in which they are to he used, since it is obviously preferable to put a 
hard, durable glass on the outside of his system, where it m most 
directly exposed to atmospheric moisture, and is also subject to 
bundling and “ cleaning ’’ by ine^ert hands. This latter factor is 
a very important one for the life of any lens. In the first place, a 
glass surface is very seriously affected by the minute film of organic 
matter which is left upon it when it has herai touched with even a 
cl^ fingex ; unless the glass is of the best quality in this respect, 
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3uc5li finger-marks readily develop into iridescont spots and may 
even tan into black stains. ^ Particles of dust allowed to settle on 
the surface of the glass will a:Sect it in the same way, so tliat the 
protection afforded by mere mechanical enclosure in t^e tube of an 
instrument is of decided value in preserving a glass surface. It 
should, however, be noted that in some instances the interior metal 
'^surfaces of optical instruments are varnished with substances that 
give oft vapours for a long time after the instrument is completed, 
and in that case the inside lenses are apt to be tarnished in conse- 
quence. On the other hand, outside lenses are also exposed to direct 
mechanical injury from handling Etnd “ cleaning.” As far as the 
latter operation is conceirned, it frequeSitly happens, particularly^ in 
glasses containing soda, that a slight surface dimming is formed on 
the glass when it has been left in a more or less damp place for a long 
time. This dimming is chiefly due to the formation on the surface 
of a great number of very minute crystals of carbonate of soda, 
which are hard and sharp enough to scratch the glass itself if rubbed 
about over it. If such a lens be wiped with a dry olotli, however 
clean and soft, the effect is a permanent injury to the polished 
surface, which could readily be avoided by first washing the lens with 
clean water, or even by using a wet cloth instead of a dry one for the 
first- wiping. The methods of testing glass lor durability of surface 
have been described in Chapter I. 

The mechanical hardness of the glass is an important factor in 
determiaing its resistance to such injurious treatment or to the effects 
of accidental contact with hard, sharp bodies. The subject of the 
hardness of glass has already been discussed in a general way in 
Ghapt^ n., and little lemadns to be added here. Broadly speaking, 
a h^h deeree of hardness and a low refractive index are found to- 
gether. This statement is certainly true where any considerable 
difference of hardness is considered, as, for example, in comparing 
a hard esrown glass with a dense flint ; but where the difference of 
refractive index or of density is small, it is not at all certain that the 
lighter glass will also be the harder. ** 
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•The properties involved in the quality known as “ hardness ’’ alsO 
atlcct ill a very marked mamiei’ the behaviour of glass when sub- 
jected to the grinding and polishing processes. The ease with 
which a good polish can be obtained varies very much in different 
kinds of glas^, both the hardest and the softest glasses showing 
themselves difficult in this respect. The harder glasses are certainly 
less liable to accidental scratching during the polishing oj orations,, 
and generally work in a cleaner manner ; hut the time required to 
produce a satisfactory poUsh is much greater owing to the resistance 
to displacement o ffer cd by the molecules. Both the speed of working 
and the pressure exerted during the polishing operation have, in fact, 
to be carefully adapted to Ijjie quahty of the glass in this respect 
if the best possible results are to be obtained. 

Another property which is essential in optical glass of the highest 
quality is that of freedom from inteimal strains. This subject will 
be again referred to later in connection with the annealing processes 
used in the manufacture of ojitical glass, and it need only be men- 
tioned here that the presence of internal strain is readily recognised 
in glass, by the aid of the polariscope. Perfectly annealed glass, 
entirely free from internal strains, produces no effect upon a beam 
of polarised light passing through it, while even slightly strained 
glass becomes markedly doubly-refracting. For many purposes of 
optics this double refraction becomes undesirable or even inadmis- 
sible, especially as it is accompanied by small variations in the effec- 
tive index of refraction of various portions ot the mass of glass. 
Further, if the amount of double refraction observed is at all serious 
it indicates a state of strain which may easily lead to the fracture of 
the whole piece, particularly when undergoing the earlier stages of 
the grinding process or if exposed to shocks of any sort, As will be 
seen bdow, perfectly annealed glass is obtainable, but very special 
means arerequired for its production, and the optician should for that 
reason avoid making unnecessarily extreme demands in this direotiom 
The very small amount of double refraction frequently found inithe 
better class of optical glass is entirely harmless for most purposes. 
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OPTICAL GLASS 

Tub process of manufacturing the best qualities of optical glass 
may be briefly described as consisting in obtaining a crucible full 
of the purest and most homogeneous glass, and then allowing it to 
cool slowly and to solidify in situ. <S^om the resulting mas? of 
glass the best pieces are picked and moulded into the desired shape 
for optical use. It will be seen at once that in this process there is 
an essential difference from all othei’S that have been described in 
this book — y\z.^ that the glass is never removed from the melting'- 
pot while molten, and that none of the operations of gathering, 
pouring, rolling, pressing, or blowing are applied Lo it. The reason 
for this apparently irrational mode of procedure lies in the fact that 
the perfect homogendty essential for optical purposes can only be 
attained by laborious means, and can then only be retained if the 
glass is left to solidify undisturbed ; any movement by the intro- 
duction of pipes or ladles would result in the conLamination of the 
glass by atrise and other objectionable defects. 

The choice and proportion of raw materials used in the production 
of any given quality of optical glass is governed by the chemical 
composition which experiment has shown to be necessary to yield 
the desired optical properties. The composition of optical glass 
mixtures cannot theieiore be varied to suit the conditions of the 
furnace or to facilitate ready melting and fining, so that many of the 
usual resources of the gloss-maker cease to be available in the very 
case where their aid would be most welcome to f acilifcate the produc- 
tion of technically perfect glass. On the other hand, the manufac- 
turer has a certain amount of choice a^s to the precise form in which 
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tke various cliemical ingrcdieutB are to be iutroduced into the mixr 
ture, and he makes his choice among oxides, carbonates, nitrates, and 
hydrates, according to the behaviouf that it is desired to impart ’ 
to the mass during the earlier images ol fusion. The state of purity 
in which thd various substances are commercially obtainable also 
enters largely into the question, since the greatest possible degree of 
purity in the raw materials is essential to the production of glass of 
good colour, or rather freedom from colour. The extreme import- 
ance of purity of raw materials for optical glass is now so fully 
recognised that some manufacturers go to the length of carrying out 
a special purihcation process of certain of the chemicals, although 
these have been purchased jjs pure.” 

Since homogeneity is so essential in the finished product, very 
thorough mixing of the raw materials is necessary in the case of 
optical glass, and the ingredients are for this purpose generally used 
in a state of finer division than is necessary with other varieties of 
glass. As a rule the quantities of mixture of any one kind that are 
required are not large enough to justify the use of mechanical 
appliances, and very careful hand-mixing is carried out. 

Although it is quite possible to obtain successful meltings from 
raw materials alone, it is preferable to mix with these a certain 
proportion of cuUet ” or broken glass derived from a previous melt- 
ing of the same sort. The broken glass used for this purpose 13 first 
carefully picked over for the purpose of rejecting pieces that contain 
visible impurities, although pieces showing striea are not uSually 
rejected. The greater part of this cullet ia generally mixed as evenly 
as possible with the raw materials, but aoertain proportion is reserved 
for another purpose, as explained below. 

The furnaces used for the production of optical glass vary very 
much in type. Until a few years ago some of the old conical coal 
furnaces were still in use. In these the pot stands on a block or 
" siege ” raised between two very deep and wide grates ; the whole 
space is domed over by a fire-brick dome through which apertures 
are pierced at intervals so as to allow the products of combustion 
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pass out into tlio conical cliimney which is built over Ibe whoj^e 
structure. These furnaces were very uneconomical, both because 
they could only obtain the dSsired high temperature by the use ol 
picked coal in large quantities and because so largd" a proportion 
of the heat escaped in the waste gases. There was: the further 
disadvantage that the grates requii’ed clearing at intervals, and at 
those times the temperature of the furnace was liable to drop dan- 
gerously. These furnaces were, however, so cheap and simple in 
construction and their use was bo deeply rooted in tradition that they 
have — some works — only recently been superseded by much more 
efficient regenerative gas-fired furnaces. As a rule, however, optical 
glass furnaces diSor from other pot-furnaces found in glass works^in 
this respect — ^that the former ore usually constructed to receive one 
or two pots or crucibles only, while in other glass furnaces from four 
to twelve or even twenty pots are heated at the same time. The 
reason for this restriction in the capacity of the furnaces lies in the 
fact that since the mixtures used for optical glass cannot be adjusted 
to suit the furnace, the latter must be worked as far as possible in 
such a way as to suit the mixture to be melted in it, and this implies 
that every pot will require its own adjustment of times and tempera- 
tures, and this it would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure if 
more than one or two pots were heated in the same furnace. It is 
furthSr to be remembered that the amount of care and attejition 
required during the melting of a pot of optical glass is out of all 
propbCtion to that needed with other varieties, so that little would 
be gained by having a number of pots in one furnace, since several 
sets of men would be required to tend them. 

In addition to the mdting furnace, a very important part of the 
equipment of the optical glass works is formed by a number of kUns 
which are used for the preliminary heating, and sometimes for the 
final cooling of the various crucibles or pots. Similar kilns are used 
in other branches of the industry, but in those cases the pots, once 
introduced into the furnace, ore expected to last for a number of 
weeks, or even months. In optical glass manufacture, on the other^ 
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band, a pot is used once only, bo that fresh pots are required for 
every new melting. The Idlns in which these pots are heated up 
before being placed in the melting furnace are thus in very frequent 
use. As a rule they ore simplfr fire-brick chambers provided with 
suIEcient gral3c-room and fl.ue-space to be gradually raised to a red 
heat in the course of four or five days, while lor the purpose of gradual 
cooling they can be scaled up like the annealing kilns used fo^ 
polished plate-gloss. In the most modern practice, however, a 
more elaborate type of lain or “ pot arch is employed, as it has been 
recognised that it is desirable, in order to confer greater resisting 
power upon the pot, to give it a much higher degree of preliminary 
firing. While the older, siip.ple coal-fircd pot arches could barely 
attain a temperature of 1,000° 0. the newer gas-fired pie-heating 
furnaces are so designed as to allow of the firing of the pot being 
carried as high as 1,400° C. Even then it is sometimes thought desir- 
able, after the pre-hoated pot has been " set ” in the furnace, to 
carry the prelirainary firing still further in the mdting-fuinace before 
any glass is charged into the pot. In that case the pre-firing is 
sometimes carried up to temperatures near 1,600° C., but in that case 
care is required to avoid attaining a temperature high enough to 
soften the pot and cause it to deform under its own weight. There 
can be no doubt, however, that such a preliminary hard firing of the 
pot is an undoubted advantage especially if a particularly highly 
refractory day is used, as such clay is too porous if not adequately 
burnt. 

The pots or crucibles in which optical glass is melted are usually 
of the same shape as the covered pots used for fiint glass as illus- 
trated in Kg. 2. The optical glass pots, however, ore made con- 
siderably thinner in the wall, since th^ are not required to with- 
stand the prolonged action of molten ^aaa in the same way as pots 
used for flint glass manufacture- On the other hand, the fire-clays 
used for this purpose must be chosen with fecial care so as to avoid 
any contamination of the glass hy iron or other impurities w^iich 
might reach the glass from the pot. Eoi the production of certain 
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special glasses, pots made ol special materials are retjuu'ed, sLioe 
these glasses, when molten, produce a I’apid chemical attack upon 
ordinary fire-clays. A certain amount of the aluJiunifei’ous material 
of the pot is, in fact, always introduqed into the glass the gradual 
dissolving action of glass on fire-clay which we have aheady described. 
The glass contaminated with these aluminiferouB substances difEera 
jin density from the rest of the contents of the pot, and therefore 
ordinarily remains more or less adherent to the walls of the cruciblej 
but the inevitable disturbances which accompany the processes of 
melting and fining lead to tbe dissemination of some of this glass 
through the entire pot in the form of veins or stries, which are only 
removed during the stirring process, pn the other hand, mar^ of 
this aluminiferous glass is constantly being formed so long as the 
glass remains molten, and if disturbances are not sufficiently avoided 
during the later stages of the process fresh veins may easily be formed. 

The actual operations of producing a melting of optical glass begin 
by the gradual heating-up of the pot in the kiln just described. 
When the pot has reached a full-red heat or, if Bred to a higher 
temperature in a modern kiln, has been allowed to cool down again 
to a red heat, the doors of the kiln are opened and the pot drawn 
out by means of a long heavy iron fork running on wheels ; Lhis 
implement is run into the mouth of the kiln and the tines of the fork 
are pushed under the pot, and the latter is then readily lifted up and 
withdrawn from the kiln . Meanwhile the temperature of the furnace 
has Been regulated in such a manner as to be approzimately equal to 
that attained by the heating Idln, so that the pot, when transferred 
as rapidly as possible from the kiln to the furnace, is not subjected 
to any very sudden heating ; were it attempted to place the new pot 
in a furnace at full melting heat the entire vessel would fall to pieces. 
Even under the beat conditions it is not possible to avoid the occa- 
sional failure of a pot by orackiag either at this or a slightly later 
stage of the process. The latter occurrence is apt to be particularly 
disastrous, as the pot may then be full of molten glass, which runs 
out and^is lost. ^ 
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Ab soon as i/Jie empty 'pot has been put into place, tlie melting 
{urnace ia oarelully sealed up by means of temporary work built of 
large fire-bricks, the whole being so arranged that the mouth of the 
hood of the pot is left accesBwble by means of an aperture in the 
temporary firnace wall. This aperture can be closed by one or 
more slabs of fire-clay, and when these are removed an opening ia 
left by which the raw materials are introduced, and through whiqji 
the other manipulations are carried out, 

When this stage of the process is reached, the wagons containing 
the mixed raw materials are usually wheded into place in front of 
the furnace, but the introduction of the materials themselves into 
the pot is not begun until several hours later, when the furnace has 
been vigorously heated and an approach to the melting heat has been 
attained. 

When the furnace and pot have attained the necessary tempera- 
ture, but before the raw materials are introduced, a small quantity 
of the cuHet, which has been reserved for this purpose, is thrown into 
the pot and allowed time to melt, and then only is the first charge of 
mixture put into the pot. The object of this proceeding ls to coat 
the bottom and part of the walls of the pot with a layer of molten 
glass which serves to protect it from the chemical and physical 
attack of the raw materials during the violent action which takes 
place when they are first exposed* to the furnace heat. 

The gradual filling of the pot with molten glass is now carried 
out by the introduction of successive charges of raw material ; as 
the mixture not only occupies more space than the glass it forms, 
but also froths up a good deal during melting, the quantities intro- 
duced each time must be carefully adjusted so as to avoid an overflow 
of half-melted glass through the mouth of the pot. As the pot is 
more and more nearly filled, the apace left for the raw materials is 
pioportionatdy diminished, and the later charges are therefore 
much smaller than the first few. 

When, finally, sufficient material has been introduced to ^ the 
•pot completely, the next stage of the process commences. When 
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tile laBt diargc of raw malerials has melted, the glass in ilic ])ot 
left in tie state ol a more or less viscous liquid full of bubbles of all 
sizes; it is essential that these bubbles should escape and leave 
the glass pure and ‘‘ line,” and this result can only bo achieved by 
raising the temperature of the furnace and allowing the glass to 
become more fluid, while the rise of temperature also causes the 
ljU-bbles to expand owing to the expansion of the gas contained in 
them. In both ways rise of temperature facilitates the escape of 
the bubbles, and the furnace is therefore heated to the full, and 
this extreme heat is maintained until the glass is free from bubbles. 
In the case of the more fusible glasses the temperature required for 
this purpose is not excessively high, afid, indeed, in the case 't)f 
these glasses care is taken to avoid too high a temperature, as it 
entails other disadvantages. In the case of the harder crown 
glasses, however, the difficulty lies in producing an adequately 
high temperature without at the same time endangering the life 
of furnace and crucible. Tho difficulty of freeing the molten glass 
from bubbles constitutes one of the causes that limit the range 
of our optical glasses in one direction — still harder glasses could 
be melted, but it would not be feasible to maintain a tomperature 
high enough to render them fluid enough to "fine.” 

In the case of other lands of glass, again, it becomes impossible 
entirely to remove the bubbles from the molten mass even when 
veay hot and very fluid. The exact cause is not known, but in 
some fends of glass the bubbles formed are so minute that oven 
when the glass is perfectly mobile the bubbles show no tendency 
to escape, while in other kinds of glass thei'e appears to be a steady 
evolution of minute bubbles as soon as the temperature is raised 
with a view to removing those already in the glass. As this property 
attaches to some of the most valuable of the newer varieties of 
optical glass, opticians and the public have learnt to put up with 
the presence of minute bubbles in certain lenses and piiams. These 
bubble^ are, hov^ever, very minute and do not interfere with the 
optical performanoe of the lenses, etc., except to the extent of'* 
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arresting and .scattering the very small proportion of light that 
falls upon bhern ; their presence is therefore to he regarded as a 
small but uuavoidahlc drawback tg the use of glasses which ofier 
advantages which completely out-weigh thiis defect. 

Returning to the melting process, we find that the extreme 
heating required for the purpose of “ fining ” the glass is continued 
for a considerable period of time, as long as thirty hours in somPi 
cases, the glass being examined from time to time to test its con- 
dition as regards freedom from bubbles. This is done by taking 
a small sample of glass out of the pot and examining it to.seo if it 
still contains bubbles. In some works this test is made by taking 
up ‘a very small gathering 9i glass on the end of a small pipe and 
blowing it into a spherical flask ; on looking at such a flask in a 
suitable light ihc presence of even minute bubbles is readily detected. 
In other works a simpler* process is adopted, a small quantity of 
glass being ladled out of the pot on the surface of a flat iron rod. 
It is allowed to cool on the rod, and when pushed oft forms a small 
bar of glass some eight or ten itiches long and about an inch wide ; 
in this also the presence of bubbles is easily detected. These test 
pieces are known among glass-makers as “ proofs.” 

When proofs, taken as just described, have shown that the glass 
is free from bubbles, the extreme heat of the furnace is allowed to 
abate, and the fire-clay slabs in front of the mouth of the pot are 
removed* The next stjep is that of aldmining the surface of the 
glass* Since most of the materials liable to contaminate the contents 
of a pot ore specifically lighter than the molten glass, they will be 
found floating on the surface, and the" surface glass is therefore 
removed with a view to ridding the glass of anything that may have 
been accidentally introduced and that has not mdted and become 
incorporated with the molten mass. This skimming operation is 
much facilitated if the pot has been filled to such an extent that 
there is a slight tendency for the glass to overfl-ow at the lip of the 
pot. If the pot is not quite full, skimintQg becomes a very difficult 
cfperation. 
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^The next steps in the process are those of stirring the nioliefi 
glass with a view to renderings it homogeneous and free Irom strke. 
The atirrer used for this purpo^ is usually a cylinder^ of fire-clay, 
previously burnt and heated. This ffi provided with a deep square 
hole in one end, and it is held at first by means of a small iron bar 
passed into this hole. By this means the red-hot cylinder of fire-clay 
ia introduced into the open mouth of the pot, and when it has 
attained approxiraately the temperature of the molten glass it is 
dipped into the glass itseK, in which it ultimately floats. The 
operation of dipping the stirrer into the glass is carefoUy carried 
out in such a manner as to carry as little air as possible down into 
the glass ; at best, however, the pores^of the clay stirrer are full 
of air, and this must be permitted to escape before stirring is begun, 
as otherwise minute air beUs would be dispersed throughout the 
glass during the stirring operation. For this purpose the stirrer 
is left immeraed in the glass for several hours while the pot is again 
dosed up and the temperature raised. 

When stirring is to b^in,the square, down-turned end of a long 
iron bar is introduced into the corres^^onding square hole hi the 
upper end of the stirrer, and by this means the fire-clay cylinder 
is held in a vw:tioal position in the glass and given the steady rotatory 
movement which constitutes the stirring process. For this purpose 
the long icon bar just mentioneji is made to pass over a swivel- wheel, 
while jp. workman moves it steadily by the aid of a large wooden 
handle. The relative arrangement of the pot, the fire-clay stirrer 
immeraed in the glass, and the bar or crochet ” by means of 
which it is moved, are shown in plan and vertical section in the 
sketches of Figs. 17 and 18. 

It was for a long time considered essential that the stirring opera- 
tion should be conducted by hand by specially shilled men who were 
supposed to know by the "'feel ” of the glass whether they were 
moving the stiner at the right rate for the condition of the glass 
at any* given moment. The whole operation, however, is extremely 
trying, as the workman is exposed to the heat and glare from thd' 
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fftriifliCie -pfii't/iculnrly as htt has Lo watoh Iho luotioii of the stirrer 
in the glass, [ii iiiodcni practice the^nriovoinoiit of the stirring bar 
is actuated by eleotrically-driveu mechaiusm, and although it is 
still hold that the results obt allied are not as good as those achieved 
by the most sldlful haud-stirring^ there are very considerable 
advantages in the regularity and certainty of operation of the 
mechanical appliances. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the stirring 
process as «,t present conducted is a 
very imperfect and malce-shift opera- 
tion and that here, perhaps, more 
thto at any other p oiat in the 
process, there is room for improve- 
ment based on cai'elul scientific 
researoh. 


'p 



PiQ. 17. 


With the primitive type of stirroi' sjbill used in practice the actual 
amount of stirring required is very considerable ; a oertoin number 
of hours’ stirring is usually given, but there is no real certainty that 
this is adequate in any given case. The amount given varies accord- 



glass is very hot aud mobile, but the 


ing to the nature of the 
glass and the size of the 
pot. Por some meltings 
only four hours ar e allotted, 
while for others as jjauch 
as twenty hours are given. 

During the earlier stages 
of the stirring process the 
stirring is continued, -with 


short intervals devoted to re-heating the glass, until the glass is 
BO cold and stiff that the stirrer can scarcely be moved in it at all. 
When the glass has stifieued to such an extent that it is no longer 
possible to continue the stirring, preparations are made for the 


final cooling-down of the pot of glass. The fire-clay sthrer is some- 
tfcaes withdrawn from the glass, but this is laborious, and entails 
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diaggmg a considerable quantity ol glass ouh of tlie ])oL witli tbi.^ 
^ clay cylinder ; more usually,^ therefore, the stirrer is smiply left 
embedded in the glass. ^ 

The iiexL object to be accomplished is that o£ cooling the glass as 
rapidly as safety will permit until it has become definitely “ set — 
the purpose being to prevent the recrudescence of strise as a result 
fif convection currents or other causes which might disturb the 
homogeneity of the glass. This rapid cooling is obtained in various 
ways ; in one mode of procedure the furnace is so arranged that by 
opening a number of apertures provided for the purpose cold air is 
drawn in and the pot and its contents chilled thereby without being 
moved. This method has the advantage that the pot containing 
the viscous glass is never moved or disturbed in any way, but on 
the other hand the cooling which can be effected within the furnace 
itsell is nevei* very rapid, and the furnace as well as the pot is chilled, 
a proceeding which tends towards rapid deterioration of the furnace. 
Euxther, when the glass has been chilled down to a cortahi point this 
rapid rate of cooling must be arrested, as otherwise the whole con- 
tents of the pot would crack and splinter into minute fragnieiits. 
Where the pot has been left in the furnace this can only be done by 
sealing up the whole furnace with temporary brickwork and lutings 
of fixe-day, leaving it to act as an annealing kiln until the glass has 
cooled down approximately to the ordinary temperature, a process 
wMdi occupies a period of from one to two weeks according to the 
fliae of the melting, Such enforced idleness of a melting furnace is 
of course very undesirable from au economical point of view, and it 
is generally avoided by adopting the alternative method of drawing 
the pot bodily out of the furnace as soon as the stirring operation 
is ended. !Por this purpose the temporary brickwork forming the 
front of the furnace is broken down, and with the aid of a long crow- 
bar the bottom of the pot is levered up from the bed or siege of the 
furnace to which it adheres strongly, being bound down by the sticky 
* viscous mass of molten glass and half -molten fire-clay which always 
aoGamulates on the bed of the furnace. The pot being temporarily 
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Jield u]) by tlio iiiHoiiioii of a jiiocc oJ iiro-brick, the tincu of a long 
ami heavy iron lock imnniug on a nmasivc iron tmck are'intfoduccd 
beneath the4)ot ; an iron band provided witli long handles is then 
passed aroui]|jl the pot, and bhe laLtor is then dcawn forward by the 
aid of suitable pnlloy blocks. The tines oE the fork are then raised, 
and the pot is wheeled out of the furnace and deposited upon a suit- 
able support. Hero it is allowed to cool to the requisite extent^ 
when it is again picked up on the tines of the fork and deposited 
in an aimeaEng kiln which has been previously wanned to a suitable 
temperature. In the case of certain glasses, which have a strong 
tendency to devitiify during cooling, the degree of chilling which 
results from mere exposure, to cold air outside the furnace is not 
sufficient and more rapid cooling is induced, either by a powerful 
air-blast from a fan or even by jets of cold water playing on the pot. 
It will be seen that this handling of a heavy mass of intensely 
hot material involves much labour, while there is also a rislc of 
losing the glass if the pot should break before the glass has set 
sufficiently. Every care is taken to iircvont such an accideut, 
the pot being wTaj)])Gd round with chains or otherwise supported 
in such a way that a small crack could not readily develop into a 
large gap. 

When such a mdting of glass has cooled sufficiently, either in* the 
furnace or in the annealing kiln, to bo safely handled, the whole pot 
is drawn out, and the fire-clay shell, which is geuei-ally found craekod 
into many pieces, is broken away by the aid of a hammer. Under 
favourable circumstauces the whole of lihe glass may have cooled 
intact as one solid lump sometimes weighing over half a ton. Unless 
special care is taken, however, it is usual to find the glass 
more or less fissured, a number of large lumps being accompanied 
by a great mass of small fragments. These are now picked 
over, and all those which are free from visible imperlections 
or which can bo readily detached from such imperfections by 
the aid of a chipping hammer are put upon one side for further 
treatment. 
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The next stop o£ this treatment coiiBists in moulding iJio I'ougli 
broken lumps into the shapc'bf ])latoS 5 blocks, or discs according to 
the purpose for which the glas*s lu^ be requhed by rthe o])Liciau. 
The plant used for the moulding process varies widc^ly, but in all 
cases the operation consists in gradually heating the glass in a suit- 
jible kiln until it is soft enough to adapt itself to the shape of the 
mould provided for the purpose. In some cases these moulds are 
made of fire-clay, and the glass is simply allowed to settle into thoin 
by its own weight ; in other cases iron moulds are used, and the glass 
is worked into them by the aid of gentle pressurefromwoodor metal 
moulding tools. In yet other cases, particularly where the glass 
is requhed in the form of small thin discs or where it is to be formed 
into the approximate shape of concave or convex lenses, the aid of a 
press is sometimes invoked. 

In all cases the moulding process is followed by the final annealing, 
which consists in cooling the glass very gi'adually from the red heat 
at which it has been moulded, down to the ordinary teiu])ci’atm‘e. 
The length of time occupied by such coolhig depends very muqh npon 
the size of the object and also upon the degree of refinement to which 
it is necessary to carry the removal of small internal strains in the 
glass. For many purposes it is sufficient to allow it to cool down 
iiatiically in a large kiln in the course of six or eight days. For 
special puq)oses, however, where perfect freedom from double 
refrilction is drananded, much greaLer r efin ements are requhed, and 
special annealing kilns, whose temperature can be accurately regU" 
lated and maintained, are employed. In these the annealing 
operation can be carried out so gradually that a rate of cooling in. 
which a faU of 1° C. occupies several horns can be maintained, so 
that very perfectly annealed glass can be produced even in discs or 
blocks of large size. 

When removed from the annealing kib> the plates or discs of optical 
glass are taken to a grinding or polishing workshop, whei’e certain 
of their faces or edges are ground and polished in such a way as to 
permit of the examination of the glass for bubbles, striee and other 
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defects iu tlie manner indicated in tlie previous cliaptcr. ,As the 
amount of sorting that can be done while the glass is still in rough 
fraginonts is^necesBarily very Ijmited, it follows that a considorable 
] 3 roportiou of the glass which has been moulded and annealed must 
be rejected as useless when thus finally examined. A yield of perfect 
optical glass, amounting to 10 or at inost 20 per cent, of the total 
contents of each pot, is therefore all that can be expected, and smaller 
yields are by no means infrequent — a consideration that will serve 
to explain the relatively high price of optical as compared with other 
varieties of glass. 

A consideration of the various factors that are involved in the 
production of a piece of perfect optical glass will make it apparent 
that the cost and difficulty of its production increases rapidly with 
the weight of the piece to be produced, so that it is not surprising 
to find that the price of very large discs of perfect optical glass such 
as those required lor large astronomical telescopes, reaches figures 
which become prohibitive whan very large sizes are considered. 
Thus, while it is quite possible to obtain say 100 pounds of good 
glass from a single melting if the glass is to be used in the form of 
pieces not weighing more than five or six pounds each, it is only 
roxely that a single block of perfect glass can be found woig]iing 
100 pounds. In the former case the best pieces can be picked, the 
worst defects can be elinxinated by chipping the rough fragments, 
and at a later stage other defective pieces can be cut oS or ground 
away ; not so where a large single block is required. A single fine 
vein, perhaps too small to bo visible to the unaided eye, may be 
found to run through a whole block in such a way that it cannot be 
removed without breaking or cutting up the whole piece, and it will 
be seen that the frequency with which this is liable to occur increases 
with the volume of the piece required. The difficulties of re-heating 
and moulding are also increased enormously with the size of the 
individual pieces of glass that have to be dealt with, and where yery 
large pieces have to be heated and cooled accidental breakage 
becomes a serious risk. In view of these difficulties it is not sur- 
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IDrising^to find that the dimeiisiona of our aHtronoiuical refractorp 
appear to have approached Ihek Ihnii, fiut rather are we led to 
admiration of the skill and ent&priae thal has imshcchtliis liiuitao 
far as to produce discs of optical glass measuring as ruuch as one 
metre in diameter. 
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MISOELTjANBOUS products 

Tnjs fielfl of glass maiiitfacture is so wide and the number and 
variety of its products so great, that in the limited compasB of this 
volume it is impossible fully to enumerate them all ; there are, 
however, a certain nnmbqjf of these products which, while of con- 
siderable importance in themselves, yet do noi fall readily under any 
of the headings of the preceding chapters. A short sj^ace will there- 
fore be devoted to some of these in this place. 

Glass Tvbing . — ^A widely -useful form of glass is that of tubes of all 
sizes and shapes, ranging from the fine capillary iubos used in Lhe 
construction of Lherinonictors to the heavy drawn or pressed p]]-eB 
that have been employed for drahioge and oilier purposes. The 
process of manufacture employed varies accoi'ding to the size and 
nature of the tube that is required. Thus lamp-chimneyB are really 
a variety of tube, used in short lengths and made of relatively wide 
diameter and thin walls. These are not, however, ordinarily made 
ill the form of long tubes out into short sections, but — as has already 
been mentioned — ^they are blown into moulds in the form of a thin- 
walled cylindrical bottle, whose neck and bottom ore subsequently 
removed. By this process the various forms of chinmeys for oil 
lamps, having contractions at certain parts of their length, can be 
readily produced. They are frequently blown in pairs. 

The articles more strictly described as glass tubes are, however, 
produced by a process in which actual blowing plays only a very 
minor part. A gathering of suitable size is taken up on a pipe, a very 
small interior hollow space is produced by blowing into the pipe, and 
the gathering is elongated by swinging the pipe in a suitable 
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imaiiuc]'. The cTjd of ilio elongated gathering [iirtliobt from the pij)e 
is then attached to a rod or “ pontil ” held by a second workiuanj and 
the two men then proceed to rtlove apart, drawing out the gathering 
of glass between thorn. According Lp the bore and Ihidtness of wall 
required in the tube, the men regulate the fl])eed at whici they move 
apart ; the thinner the tube is to be the more rapidly they move, in 
order to draw the glass out to a suffioiQnt extent before it hardens 
too much. The rate of drawing must, of oouiRe, also be adapted to 
the nature of the glass in question, and this will vary very widely. 
For the production of the smaller bored tubes the men find it neces- 
sary to separate at a smart trot, while heavy tubes sucb as are used 
for gauge-glasses, are drawn of hard glafis by a very gradual moye- 
meut. In some cases, the setting of the glass, when the tube has 
attained the desired thiclaiess, is hastened by the aid of an air-blast, 
or — ^in more primitive fashion — by boys waving fans over the hot 
glass. In any case, suitable troughs are ])rovided for receiving the 
tube when drawn, and from these the tube is taken to an annealing 
kiln to undergo this necessary operation. 

The gloss used for the production of tubing vaaies very widely 
according to the purpose for which the product is iutended. Almost 
any of the more usual varieties of glass can be readily drawn out into 
tubes, and th^'choice of the kind of gloss to he employed is therefore 
baaei on other considerations. Tubing required for the use of the 
lamp-worker, for the production of instruments or other articles 
by tlie aid of the glass-blower’s blow-pipe, must have the capacity 
of undergoing repeated cooling and heating without showing signs of 
crystallisation (devitrification), while reasonable softness in the 
flame is also required. For this purpose, also, glass containing lead 
is not admissible, since this is liable to blacken under the influence 
of the blow-pipe flame. Soda-lime glasses rather rich in alkali are 
most frequently used for these purposes * one consequence of their 
chemical composition, however, is that such glass tends to undergo 
decomposition when stored for any length of time, more especially 
in damp places. Frequently this decomposition only manifests itself 
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.on honling iht' glass in a llniuo, Avlion il oitlior flioR lo f)icoes oi tiwnh« 
dull tiiiil uoiigh on the surfa(*c. Sucli glass is sometimes >SLii(l to have 
“ devilrified/’ but tins is not rcnlly the case; what 'has* actually 
happened ift that atmosphoric^moLSture has ])eiictrated lor some little 
distance into the thiclmoss of the glass, probably hydiaiiug some of 
the silica ; on heating, this inoisturo is driven off, with the resttlt that 
either a few large cracks yr hiiminerable fine ones, arc formed. In 
the latter case these do not readily disappear when the glass is 
softened and a dull, rough siulace is left at the end of the operation. 

For purposes where the glass is to be exposed to high tempera- 
tures, tubing made of so-called “ hard glass ” is employed. This is 
practically a form of Bohemian crystal glass, the chemical composi- 
tion being that of a potash-lime glass rather rich in lime. To some 
extent this Bohemian hard glass has been superseded by the special 
“ combustion tube ’’ glass introduced by Schotl, of Jena, but now 
made by several British firms. This is a very refractory borosilicate 
glass containing some magnesia ; it certainly withstands highei 
tomporaburcs than hard Bohemian glass, and is rather less sensitive tc 
changes of tomperatnro ; on the otlior hand, it has the iuconveniont 
propoii’ty of showing a white ojjalesconco when iL has once been 
heated, and this, after a time, reiidoi'S the glass con]j)lotcly opaque. 

For many piu'poses, where heat-resisting qualities are chiefly 
required, ordinary glass finds a formidable rival in the shape of 
vitrified sUica, whioli has long been available as a satisfactory com- 
mercial product. This substance offers the gi'cat advant^Tge that 
for most ordinary purposes it may be regarded as eutirdy injfuaible, 
since the intense heat of an oxygen-fed flame is requited to soften 
or mdt the silica. Further, vitreous silica has an extremely low 
coefficient of expansion, and appears also to have a rather high 
coefficient of thermal conductivity. The result is that tubes and 
other articles made of this materia] possess on astonishing amount 
of thermal endurance (see Chapter IL), 

A white-hot tube or rod of this material can be plunged into cold 
“^^ater with imimnity, and no special care need be exefeised in 
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hcfitiug or cooling objects made of this substaiuT, iinlcMs articles 
ol groat size and thickness are involved, and oven with these only 
little caution is needed. The "only disadvantages whiclx must be 
balaxiced against the great advantages just named lie in the rela- 
tively high cost of the articles and in their somewhat sensilive 
behaviour to certain chemical influences. As legards cost, vitreous 
sijica is at present available in two difierqut forms ; in the first form 
it resembles ordinary glass very closely in appearance, the shape 
and fluish ol the tubes and vessels of this kind being almost equal to 
that ol good glass ware. This silica glass has, in fact, been worked 
from molten silica in a^way more or less analogous to that in which 
ordinary glass is worked, the groat extra ^pst of the silica ware beiiig 
due, in part, at all events, to tho extremely high temperature 
required for melting and working this material ; ordinarily, in tho 
production of the class of silica ware now referred to, this heat is 
generated by the liberal — and therefore expenftive— use of oxygen 
gas. In great contrast to this glass-like, transpai‘ent silica ware is 
the other form in which this material is available. This is a series 
of products obtained from the fusion of silica in special forms of 
electric furnace ; in this wore the minute bubbles so readily formed 
in the fusion of all forms of quartz are not even partially eliminated, 
and by their piTesenoc — often in the form of long-drawn-out, capillary 
hollows — ^they impart to this ware its very characteristic milky 
appearanoe. The price of this product, which is mostly used in the 
form ol tubes, although such articles as basins, crucibles, aud eveia 
muffles and other apparatus of considerable size ore available, is 
much lower than that of the transparent vaauety, being in fact 
decidedly lower than that of the beat porcelain ; on the other hand, 
even this price is considerably above that of the best glass tubing. 

Apart from the question of cost, the use of silioa ware is further 
limited by its sensitiveness to all forms of basic materials. Thus 
alkaline solutions cannot be allowed to come into contact with this 
substance, since they attack it vigorously, especially when warm. 
At high temperatures all basic materials produce a rapid attack on « 
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s^ica ware, tho .silica, iu fact, beliaving as a strongly acid body aij 
and above a red licat. TJie attack whicli occurs when such a sub- 
stance as iron or copper oxide is allo^?-ed to come into contact with 
heated vitrititd silica is so i-api^ that a tube is completely destroyed 
in a lew miiuUes, the lorniation ol silicates resulting in the cracldng 
and disintegration ol the whole piece. While, therefore, silica ware, 
especially in its cheap oi' fyins, undoubtedly possesses great ad- 
vantages and possibilities, its use must be carried on with careful 
reference to^its chemical nature. 

Vitreous silica, in addition to the uses and advantages just named, 
has also an interest from the optical point of view ; this arises from 
the, fact that it is transpar^it to short (ultra-violet) light waves to 
which all ordinary varieties of glass are completely opaque. Although 
special glasses have been produced which arc more transparent to 
ultra-violet rays than ordinary glass, even these fall [ar short of 
silica iu this res])eot. This jjropcrty of transparence to ultra-violet 
light is utilised in two widely dillcrcut directions. One of these is 
in tho production of ultni-violot light when required for medical 
or othei’ special jnirposes ; a most energetic source of such rays is 
available by the use of tubes of vitrified silica within which the 
mercury-vapour arc is produced. In another direction the employ- 
ment of quartz lenses makes it ])03aible to take advtJmtage of the 
optical properties of ultra-violet light in connection with microscopy ; 
for the purpose o[ ooiisLiucting a perfect optical system, crystalline 
quartz would be useless, aiiicc its projierty of doublerofractiou & apt 
to interfere with the jjcrformance of the lenses. This is now over- 
come by the use of vitreous silica lenses, in the case of the “ ultra- 
violet microscope.” So for, however, it has only been possible to 
produce quite small pieces of vitreous silioa sufficiently free from 
bubbles to be used for optical purposes. The great difficulty lies not 
BO much in merdy melting the quartz down as in freeing it from the 
air bubbles enclosed within it ; the course usually adopted with 
glass, of raising the temperature and allowing the bubbles to rise to 
Idle surface becomes impossible in this case, because the ailioa 'itself 
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Ji')CginB to vapoiise and even to boil vigorously at ieiupcraiuros npl 
very far above its melting point. Two American workers have 
claimed to be able to overccJme this dillieulLy by Ihn use oJ both 
vacuum and high prcssuro a])plied ^t the earlier and later stages of 
the fusion process respectively, but vitreous silica 'in largo and 
perfectly clear bloclcs is not yet available. 

We have already indicated that gl^s tubing and rod form the 
basis upon which the glass-workei’, with the aid of the blow-pipe or 

lamp,” fashions his productions, which, of course, include a great 
number of scientihe instruments and appliances used more espe- 
cially in the field of chemistry. In another direction also glass tubing 
serves as a basis for a branch of the gla^ industry ; this is the manu- 
facture of certain classes of glass beads, which are formed by cutting 
up a heated glass tube of suitable diameter and colour into short, 
more or less spherical sections, in some coses the colour of the 
beads is secured by using glass of the desired tint, but in other cases 
the beads are made of colourless glass, and a colouring substance is 
placed in the interior of the head. 

Solid glass rods are also employed for a variety of purj)03es ; Lheir 
rhode of manufacture is eixactly analogous to that of tubing, except 
that the gathering is drawn out without haying first had a hollow 
space produced at its centre by the blower. In its most attenuated 
form glass rod becomes glass thread or fibre ; ibis is produced by 
drawing hot glass very rapidly, the resulting thi’ead being wound on 
a leiSge wheel. At one time this material found considerable use, 
since it was found possible to spin and weave the thinnest glass fibres 
into fabrics which could be used for dress purposes. It is not, how- 
ever, to be regretted that this fashion has neither extended nor 
sm’vivedj since it was oOTtainly liable to produce serious injury to 
health. It is a well-known fact that there are few more injurious 
or even dangerous substances to be inhaled into the human throat 
and lungs than finely-divided glass ; glass fibre, moreover, when 
subjected to constantXendiag and wear, is bound to undergo frequent 
fracture, an4 the atrUQSphere of a ball-room, lor example, in whiah 
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.^voral sacli clxoiaHca were worn would noon bo coiitiiniinated witi ^ 
innunierablo fine, Hliar|) ])nrt,iclos of ^lasa wliich. would produce an 
injurioiiH cITect on tboao inhaling theha. At the preaeiit time glass ’ 
fibre iw usedtor little clue than ^he “’glass wool ** required for certam 
special purposes in chemical laboratories. 

Fused quartz or silica fibres, ot extreme tenuity, but of relatively 
very groat strength, are eij^iployed in many scientific instruments, 
where their extreme lightness and perfect elasticity and freedom 
from what is known as “ elastic fatigue renders them of very great 
value. Those fibres are not drawn from a mass of molten silioa, as 
is done with glass, but are produced by attaching a nail or bolt to a 
sii\all bead of fused silica prj»duced by the aid of an oxygen-fed blow- 
pipe ; the nail or bolt is then suddenly shot away down a long passage 
or similar space by means of a cross-bow, drawing a very fine fibre 
of silioa with it ; the inost diBdcult port of this operation, however, 
consists in finding and handling the fibres thus produced. 

Artificial Gems . — The fact tha,t pieces of suitably-coloured glass 
can bo made to show a superficial, but sometime^ more or less 
deceptive, resemblance to precious stones, has led to the manufacture 
of imitation jewels of all dosoriptious. The gloss used foi* this pur- 
pose is usually a very dense fiiiib glass whoso high refractive index 
facilitates the imitation which is aimed at. The cxtc2tnal shajjes of 
gems are, of course, readily imitated by cutting and grinding the 
glass, while the requisite colours are attainable by means of the 
colouring materials described in Oha])ter XII. To a casual observer 
the difleronce in sparkle and brilliance which arises from the difEer- 
eiice between the refractive index of the heavy flint glass (about TS) 
and that of minerals (which ranges from 1-7 to 2'2) is not readily 
apparent, but closer examination will at once reveal the diSerence. 
The deteEmination of the optical constants by means of a lefracto- 
meter would at once reveal the true character, of the imitation, but 
an even readier test is that of hardness. The dense flint-glass is 
naturally soft, and is readily scratched by most of the harder minerals 
nwhile the precious stones, more particularly garnets, rubies and 
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dianioiidH, aro voiy hard. If an aUoui])l is iiindo lo scratch q.n 
ordinary sheet of wiiidow-f?lass, \l will be found that juost real 
precious stones will do so readilyj while flint {^lass iiuiLntioiis will fail 
to make more than a slight n\a/k, which is more siucar^hau scratch, 
The test by determiniiig the spccihc gravity is also obviously ap]ilic- 
able, since the flint glass will readily betray its presence by its high 
^densiiy (over 4). 

In quite a diHerent class Ironi the imitation gems made of cut 
flint glass are the artificial gems, which in nature aud^composition 
are exact reproduction of natural gems, but which have been pro- 
duced by artificial processes. As far as the wi’iter is aware these are 
only found in any large numbers in the^ase of the ruby, but in 
case, at all events, it is said that the juoduction of the artificial 
crystals is at least os costly as the purcliase of the natural stones. 
There can, however, be very little doubt that as the processes of 
fusion and crystallisation become bettor known aiid understood, and 
the chemistry of silicate minerals is developed, the artificial ])rothic- 
tiou of mmei’al crystals in, at all eveuts, moderate sbscs will become 
increasingly possible ; it is oven to bo hoped that their juoduclioii 
will be so far perfected as to place tlieii* really valuable projjerLicH at 
the service of man. 

Chilled QMiss , — In all the ]jrooessca of glass iiiamifaotui'Q described 
in the present book, annealing has always played an important part. 
The glass, after it has undergone its last treatment under the iiiflu- 
euce of heat, is subjected to a gradual cooling process with the object 
of freeing it from the internal strains which it would otherwise 
retain, and which would, ordinarily, endanger its existence and inter- 
fere with its use. It is, however, well known that objects of glass 
subjected to such internal strains as result in a compressive stress on 
the glass near the surface, are less liable to injury, and are appa- 
rently stronger than when the glass is annealed and the stresses are 
reanovedr On the other hand, glass surfaces under tension are 
extremely ddicate and fragile. la some respects, therefore, glass 
which has not been annealed may appear to be stronger than the 
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jiniioalcd product. Tho woll-kuowri cuho of the Rupert’s droj) is a7i 
example ol Lliis kind. Riii)ert’K tlrojjs are produced by dj;oppiiig 
molten glass^iuto water ; tlicy geiua’ally lake the form of a more or 
less spherical body having a fcng tuil, tapei'ing olf into a thread, 
attached to it. Such a llupert’s drop may be siruok with a heavy 
hammer, and will safely resist a blow that would sj)liutcr a similar 
body made of auucaled glas^ If, however, the surface be scratched^ 
or tho tip of the tail be brokeu off, the entii’e “ drop ” breaks up, 
sometimes Vith a violent explosion, into minute fragments. Nume- 
rous inventors, among whom De la Bastie and Siemens figure most 
conspicuously, have endeavoured to utihse these properties of chilled 
glass, not exactly by seelSiig to produce that extreme degree of 
internal strain which is characteristic of tho Euport’s drop, but by 
producing what they describe as “ tempered ” glass, in which the 
internal strains have been reduced by less violent cooling to such 
an extent as to retain some of the advantages of the hardened, 
internally sti’anicd condilion while approxiniafcing more or less to 
the safer state of annealed glass. At one time articles of this kind 
were freqaeiiLly soon as curiosities, such as tumblers that could be 
dropped on tho lloor without breaking, etc., bub bhoso articles 
generally ended by I'oceLviug a slight scratch or chip^and promptly 
lolling mto Jraginouts. As a matter of fact, however, some teiiypcrcd 
glass is actually manufactured by the firm of Siemens at the present 
time for special purposes. De la Bastie’s process was trjod in 
England, and some success was claimed for it ; but it is not in 
commercial operation at the present time, and never appears to 
have attained any great importance. 

Massive Glass . — ^Enthusiasts for the extension of the use of glass 
have endeavoured to apply it to a great variety of purposes, includ- 
ing the construction of buddings and the paving of streets. In. the 
former case, which was exemplified at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
advantage was taken of the light-transmitting power of the material, 
but although the buildings erected with large blocks of cast glass 
' were not displeasing in effect, this use has not found any considerable 
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Ixtenflion. For paving puiposes, the hardness and diu’abdity of 
glass are the only useful quajiities, and here also — although several 
trials have been made in Franco— no signs of any coiisi^Jerable appli- 
cation of the new products are as j6v visible. What !|jaa been said 
above with reference to the injurious character of glass dust applies, 
further, to glass pavements, since their nataal wear would result 
in the formation of considerable quantities of this dust. The 
advocates of glass paving, however, suggest that the hardness of 
glass would greatly reduce the actual amount of wear, and that 
consequently the dust would be reduced considerably. This is a 
matter which prolonged experience alone can decide, but it does not 
seem obvious that glass blocks should T^ear more slowly than stone 
setts made of good granite, for example. Ou the other hand, the 
glass blocks could probably be produced more cheaply, since the 
labour of cutting to size would be obviated by casting tho blocks to 
the desired dimensions. 

WateT'QlasSi or siheate of soda or potash, is perhaps scarcely to be 
classed under the heading of Glass Manufacture ” at all, hut it 
bears a certain relationship to glass in several ways. Thus one of 
the modes of manufacturing water-glass is by the fusion of sand and 
alkali in tank-furnaces somewhat resembling those used for glass pro- 
ductipn ; the fused silicate, moreover, solidihea as a vitreous mass, 
in whidi respect it also resembles such substances as boi'ax, etc. 
The ujses of silioate of soda and potash are, however, so far removed 
from the field of glass-manufacture that we cannot enter into them 
here. 

In concluding this chapter, we wish to describe one more product 
of the glassworks, and this indndes some of the most impressive and 
splendid examples of the glass-maker’s art. These are the great 
minors and lenses by whose aid our lighthouses and searchlights 
send forth their powerful beams of light. Although these objects 
are called “ mirrors and " lenses,” since they fulfil the functions 
of Budb optical organs, yet in their nature and mode of manufacture^ 
they ate sq far removed from the glass used for the production of 
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otlicr kinds of loiisos tJiat iJioy could uol, be included under tli'e 
heading of optical glass/* ^ ^ 

The oharaoieristio feature in the manufacture of optical glass is the 
manner in \yhich each separafo ])ot or melting is allowed to cool 
down and to break up into irregular fragnicuts which are subse- 
quently moulded to the desired shape. Were it attempted to 
inaiuifacture the large glas#bodies required for lighthouse pnrposw 
in this manner, the eost would app]‘Oximate to that o£ the large discs 
used for telescope objectives, and this would of course be entirely 
prohibitive. The requirements as regards colour, homogeneity and 
freedom from other defects, which must be met in lighthouse lenses, 
are further not nearly ho sVingont as those which are essential in 
ordinary optical work of good quality. The reason for this difference 
arises from the fact that lighthouse lenses and searchlight muTors 
are used merely to impart a desired dhectioii to a beam of light, and 
not for the purpose ol producing shaiply-defincd images; slight 
irregularities in the glass are therefore not of such serious importance. 

TAgluhouse glass can therefore bo produced by rathei* less elaborate 
means ; although every care is taken to make the glass as perfect as 
possible, it is brought into ai)])roxitiiafcely tlie desired form by casting 
the molten glass in iron moulds of the jiropor shape, '^cn renxoved 
fi*om these moulds and annealed, the glass is fixed on large revQlving 
tables and ground and polished to the ^flnal shape of lenses and 
annular lens-segments as required for the vaiious types of imcesnel 
lighthouse lenses. In this way Gom]detd rings, forming annular 
lenses, are produced up to 48 inches diameter. Rings of larger size 
ore usually built up of a number of segments, and these built-up 
rings sometimes have a radius as large as 7 feet. Rot the majority 
of lighthouse lenses, it should be added, a hard soda-lime glass 
having a refractive index of 1‘50 to r62 is used, but for special pur- 
poses a dense flint glass having a refractive index of 1*63 is employed. 
Mirrors for searchlight purposes are of very varied forma and sizes, 
the shape depending largely upon the particular form of beam, which 
they are designed to project. For many purposes a parabolic form 
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S required, wliilo in others, where a Hat, fnn-sluipecl beam is (o be 
produced, JL form having au clliptioal section in a horizontal ]ilano, 
and a parabolic section in the yertical plaiic is recpiircd. in most 
cases these mirrors are produced bj? bending i)]aloa of glass, pre- 
viously raised to the necessary degree of heat, over suitably shaped 
moulds, the surface being subsequently re-polished to remove any 
jroughness resulting from the beiiding^^process. Another tjqie of 
mirrors is that known as “ Mangin,’^ which has two spherical surfaces 
placed eccentrically in such a way that the centime of the mirror is 
considerably thinner than the periphery ; in this type of mirror the 
reflecting action of the back surface is modified by the refracting 
action of the front surface, but both are^apherical, and con therefore 
be acciu’ately ground and polished by the usual mechanical means. 
Such mirrors are manufactured of single pieces of glass up to 6 feet 
in diameter. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF SOME TYPICAL GLASSES 
(CHEMICAL ANALYSES) 

ALTnouGTi the general of composition of each of the more 
important varieticR of glass has boon indicated in the text of the 
various ohaptors, a table of the clunnieal composition of some typical 
examples as found by careLul and expert eheinical analysis is here 
added. It should bo noted, however, that the chemical analysis oj 
glass is a matter of groat diniculty, requiring much skill and experience, 
particularly in the ciiso ol complex glasses which may coiitaiii bomn 
and fluorine. M any pnblisluid analyses musii, for this inaflou, be regarded 
with caution. It should Curtlu^r bo borno in mind tliat a “ batch ” 
oannoL bo laid down, by sguj)le ralonlation Croni an analysis, to produce 
a glass of the same chemical (‘ompoHition ; discrejiaiicics, whieh may 
be cousiderablo, iiriso from lossos by volatilisation, and the oooipositiou 
of the gloss is also afCoctod by solution oJ material dcj.’ivcd from the 
pot or other containing vossol. Tlu‘ oomposition of a batch Vhioh 
shall produce a glass of given analysis can Urns, as a rule, l)o arrived 
at only alter som© experiments, although experience of similar oases 
may serve as a guide to some extent. 
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4. Austrian make lamp glass, 9- Glass Beaker, new Jena glass. 

5. Thermometer glass, Jena o9“i. lO Bohemian. (KavaUer.) 

Analyses Nos. 1 to 9 incInsiTre, by W. H. Withey, B.A., of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Analysis No. 10, by B'alker, Joum. Amer. Ckem. Soc., SXTII., 865, ISOo. 
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BIBLIOGEiiPIIY 

Tnii existing htcraiuro of glass manulaoturQ is still vcr^ limited ; 
in tlie Englisli language, in particular, there are few books and papers 
on the subject, Keoently, however, matters have been very much 
improved as a result ol the activities of the Society of Glass Technology, 
whose constitutes a most valuahle^souxoc of infonnation both 

in original papers and in abstractft from other publications. Tho French 
and German literature of the subject is a iittle more extensive. Tn 
giving a list of the works, and more partdoularly in referring to those 
which ho has consulted in tlie preparation of the present volume, tlio 
author tliinks it will be an advantage to indicate blioir scope, and, to 
some extent, what ho believes to be their value, in order to save tho 
student the trouble of seeldng out comxiarativoly inaccessible worlca 
only to find that they contain little that is of value for his purpose. 

English Boohs and Papors on Glass ManufaoiAire. 

Tho Principles of Glass Making (George Boll & Sons). By Powell & 
Chance, An ej^emontaTy book giving a clear and oonctse account of 
the oh\er processes, more especially in oonuootion with flint and plaio- 
glass. 

Glass and Glass Manufacture (pitman & Sons), By P. Marson. 

Glass. Articles in 9th Edition of Enoyclopaadia Britaimioa. A 
detailed account o£ proGOsses, more oi less covering the cniiie subject, 
but the processes described are mostly obsolete ab the present time. 

Glass. Article in Supplement to 0th Edition of Enoyclopsedia 
Biitaxinioa. By Harry J, Powell. A brief summary of more recent 
developments. Particularly valuable in reference to artistio English 
flint glass. 

Glass* Attiolea by H* J. Powell and W, Bosenhain in 11th Edition, 
Encyclopaedia Brltannica. 

Jena Glass. By Hovestadt, translated by J. B. and A, Everett. 
Contains a full acoount of the soientiho work on glass and its practical 
application, done in connection with the Jena Works of Bohott* Par- 
tioTijarfy interesting in connection with the subjects of Chapters I„ II.,- 
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*XITT,, aiul XIV. Aa ill*' lid** iiulicnIi'B, ill** Ikm)!: ia ^\i’iil(Mi from Llio 
Jonji point ol vio\v, juul a**iiv**i*l,y dooii jiiatioo Ui vv*n*lc *loflo (^Taowlu'ro^.* 
Tho book liiiB pjin'iuHl ooiiBiilorably jiji ilio hiiiulB of Llio (jraiirthUiiiH. 

Sonic rriv\)orii(‘s of OIiihm, yy VV, l?Ort*'nliiiin. ('rriuiy.u*ifouri ol I lip 
Optical Soi'wty (*C I0o:b) divert .i bi'i<*L jmeouni oi the jiro- 

perlios of jjlasa iiu alfocduji ita liptical us*'a. 

Possible DirocUoiis of Proj^ivaa in OiilAciil dlnwH. lly W. Hoaenbnii). 
(Procoetliiifis ol ill*' Opdcijil Oouveninm, ljouil*ni, 11)05,) Hub bi^n 
refonod i*) iu llio text oL iliia book (Clhiipior XIII.). 

Cutalo{!;iio o£ llio Op deal Oouveniion Exliibition, Lojidon, 1900. 
Contains li^atorioal and ^yeuoral notices *)1 optical and ]ip;JitlLoiiflc glass, 
glftSB-workiiig inacliinory, etc. 

Glass ior Optical Inflimmenis. By 11. T. Oluzcbrook. (Cantor 
Leciiires to tlie Society oi Arts.) Gives an account of mod<*ni optical 
glass manufacture. ^ 

Optical Glass. By W. KoHPuhaiu. (Cantor Jjoctuics to the lloyal 
Society of Arts.) Deals ^viili tlxe inaiiufaciure of optical gluHS and the 
problems whieli arise in coun*'ot»iou witb (‘fCta-is to improve the proc<*SH. 

Old English CUaBses. By Albert ITartslmvn*'. (iivcH an account 
the history of glass-making in Eugbuid. 

The Methods ol OhiHS Ultiwing. By W. ShojiHlono, DcHcribeH the 
nuinipulatiou of glass-blowing f(»r (*xpt)rinienlal jiutpost's, /,c., lamp 
work. 


BooAim on Olnttn lilaiiufaoturo. 

Guide du Verriov. By U. Honlonips. A cliwieiil work hy o)\o ol 
the greatest experts of Ids day, Miudi of tim conliouts of the boede is, 
however, ejitlrely out of dads at thii pi™*ul tliini. The book is inter- 
estiiig as being the work of the man wJio iutviuluced oidAeal glnss maiin- 
faotiu^ into England. « 

7erres ot Emaux, By L. Coldgnid. Ohtefly of ixiteoab in c^umoedon 
with the subjects of Cbaptor IX. 

Lo VeTTo’et le Crystal. By J. Hourivaux. (P. Vioq Diinod et die., 
Paris.) A lengthy book profusely illlustrated and giving a groat woaHili 
of detailed information. The writer was lor some time the general 
manager of one of the largest plate-glass mamifaotorios in Europe; 
Ms aocount of plate-glass maniifaetm‘o is, therefore, especially valuable. 
Muolx space in this book is devoted to historical and sesthetical matter. 

La Vorrorie an XX‘™Si6Qlo. By J. Honrivanx. (Paris, E. Bernard 
efc Cie., 190B.) Praotieally a supplement to the preoeding; some of 
the processes and produots doscribod are, however, not of a practical 
natui'e. Chiody valuable for recent developments in plaie-gla& and 
bottle-glass manulaeture, * 
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German Books on Glass ManiifactuTG, 

• Dio Glas£aT3rikatiiou. By R. Garner. (A. IlRrllebou’ia Vcrlaj), Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1897.) A ooncise and clear account of niost of tlio inoro 
importanL processes ol glass nianulactm''>. Very piiicLical ill cliariiclor. 
TL.O information given appears to be reliable, altliougli far Jri#!iii complete. 

Die IlorsteUung Grosser Glaskoerpor and Die Bearb(*ituug Grosser 
Glaskoerpei. By C, Wetzel, (Hartleben’s Yeiiag, Vienna and Leipzig, 
1^0 and 1001 respectively.) Describes niiiloroiis special pi'ocesses and 
appliances devised for use in connection witli large glass objects, Some 
of tkese deBoriptions, liowever, appear to be little more tlian transciipts 
from patent specidcations. 

Glaslabriken iind Holilglasfabrikation. By E. Dralle. (Leipzig, 
Banjngaortner, 1886.) Looked upon as a classic in Germany. Gives 
detailed plans and drawings of entire bottle works^ including £umaQ,eB 
and all acoessories. Deals prino^pally with, bottle manufacture. 

Die Glaslabrikation. By Dr. E. Tsclieuschiior. (Weimar, B. n. 
Voigt, 1888.) A full detailed account of all processes known aL fcbe 
time. Tbo rapid progress of modern practice lias, liowovcr, already 
rendered this book to some extent obsolete. 

Jenaer Glas, By IIovesLadt. Already reCerrod to in respect of the 
English translation. 

Der Sprocbsaal. (Schmidt, Weimar.) A Lrado journal devoted lo 
the discussion of technical matters relating to Ihc glass and ceramic 
industries. Occasionally coutaiiiB articles and abstracts of technical 
or scientide interest in connection with glass uiauufactnn\ 

In addition j^o the books and papers named in the above list, a groat 
number of soientidc papers, notes, etc., arc to be found scattoi'cd through- 
out the teohuical and scientidc publications of the world ; those that 
have proved of real interest and importance have, however, left their 
mark ^n the industry, and wiH be found described or rclericd to in 
connection with the various branches of manufacture described in the 
present volume or in the books named above. 

In addition to the Literature of Glass Manuf actum proper, there is 
now an extensive literature deeding with Ee/ractonrs, much of which 
has an important bearing on Glass Manufactnxo, A full bibliography 
of this subject cannot be given hero, bnt Importeuit references to it 
will be found in : — 

The Journal of the Society of Glass Technology (abstracts), which 
has already been mentioned. 

The Journal of the Oeramio Society (Eefraotories Section) ; and 

The Transactions of the Faraday Society {** General DiscuBsion on 
Eefractorioa 
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Abbe, 7, aoi, 200 
AsWey, 109 
Auerbaclx, 19 
Bandin, 242 
BontompB, 246 
IJ08T70]1, 36 
Bouclior, 109 
Olianco, 201, 244 
CoM^nal, 245 
Colbum, 173 
CookB, 208 
CoolcCB, 132 
Omj-koSy ^f> 

Do la BnHliio, 237 
Brallo, 240 

J{}myolop(v<}ia fhiianiblcay 244 

Everolit, 244 

PoivroauH, 172 

Fraiinliolc^r, 20 1 

JJ'rosnol, 339 

Priiiok, 171 

Qovnor, 240 

Glazobvook, 246 

Tlai’liSliomo, 246 

Ilourivaux, 17, 246 

Hortz, 19 

HBVfiStadl, 244, 246 
Jackson, 8 


Jona, 0 
KavalioT, 242 
Kowalski, 17 
Mangin, 240 
Maraun, 244 

National Pliysical tjaboxatory, S, 

• 60, 71, 242, 243 

Niool, 101 

Powell, 244 

Owens, 110, 173 

RoberliS-AuBton, 20 

Bosciiliain, 244, 246 

Miobiy 7, J7, §06 

Sogor, 54 

SliftUMLono, 246 

SiodeutiOpf, 170 

SieinouB, 160, 237 

Siovort, 06, 1 13, 170 

Sproobsaal, 240 

Szigmondi, 179 

Toiinoloi, 6 

Trauliwino, 17 

TBokouaclmer, 240 

Walker, 242 

Warbnrg, 26 

Wetzel, 246 

WitUey, 242, 243 

Winkolmann, 17 
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A. 

Absokption oC 

light, 29, 177, 189, 199 
ulUa-Tiolet light, 30 
Achromatisation, 207 
Add, bono, 11, 48 ' 

carbonic, 10, 32 
hydroduorio, 10 
phosphoric, 10 
Adds, action of, 9 
AEter-sliiinkage ol refraotori^^j 57 
Air, compressed, 124 

lor blowingj ^^4 
cooling of imnaoes, 70 
Alkali metals, 180 
sonrccB ol, 37 

Alkaline solutions, attack by> ^ 
Alumina, 37, 242, 243 
in clay, 61 
hydrate, 47 

AlumintT-dlica diagiatn, 56 
Alnminium, 40, 182 
Amorphous structure, I 
Analyse^ ohomionl, 33, 241# ^42, 
243 

ol refractories, 56 
Auastigmatic lenses, 207 
Ancient stained glass, 194 
■windows, 14 
Annealing, 97 
bottles, 112 
optical glass, 226 
kiln for poUslied plate, J-41 
sheet, 165 
tomperature, 101 
water-jugs, 121 
rolled plate, 134 
‘ Antliradte, 48 
Antimony, 184, 242, 243 
Apoohromatifrpair, 208 


Apochrojnatio objectives, 207 
Arsenic, 47, 83, 184, 242, 243 
Artidd^ gems, 235 
Attachment to metal, 23 
Austrian lamp glass, 242 
Autocide test, 13 
Automatic pressos, 126 
Aventurine, 181 


13. 


BAaxnBiA, action of, 11 
Barium, 117, 182 
carbonate, 43 
ooin])ouiuls, 43 
crown, 202, 203, 204, 206, 
206 

dinb, 203, 204, 206 
glass, 127 
hydrate, 44 
nitraLe, 44 

Baryta light dint, 203, 206 
Barytes, 43 

Batch, composition of, 241 
Bath-tubs, blown, 113 
Beads, 234 
Beakers, 242 

ISnglish, 243 
Belgian sand, 36 
Bending polidied plate, 1 47 
Bevelling, 148 
Bibliography, 244 
Bichromate, potassium, 186 
Blisters in ^eet, 161, 167 
Blocks, paving and building, 237 
Blower (sheet), 169 
Blowing, 92, 93 
crown, 1 73 

mochanloal aids, 94, 113 
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BIbwiutf, juouUIb tor, 1)3 
bIiooIi, 169 
Blown glass, 1 10 

plato glass, 160 
Blue, cobalt, 177 
cold, 180 

Bolieminu beakers, 242 
crystal, 110 
liard glass, 23 L 
Boiling-up, 86 
Books on glass, 245, 246 
Borax, iff 
Boric acid, 11, 48 

anbydi![de, 242, 243 
Boro-silioate crown, 202, 20^ oil 
Boron, 48, 182, 241 
Bottle-glass furnaces, 77 
« making maeluiies, lOg 

machine, Q^^n’s. 

110 ' 

Bottles, 106 

annealing of, 112 
colour in, 106 
large, 112 

making by hand, 107 
mechanical production Iq^ 
modioino, 110 ’ 

raw malieriols for, 105 
tank furnaces for, 106 
white, 243 
wide-mouthed, 115 
Brick, chrome-ore, 06 

silica, 61, 60, 67, 65 
BritisliftSand, 36 
Brown, carbon, 183 
Bubbles, oausod by ladling, qq 
formation of, 82 
in vitreous silica, ^33 
size of, 85 

Bulbs, meotrio light. 111, llg 
Bullions in crown, 1 74 

C. 

OADMIUM-SUUJTIDE, 00 1 0 1- - i ^ ~ 

effect of, 182 ^ 

Calcium, 162 

fluoride in opal, 187 
phosphate in opal, 184 
Carbide, silicon, 71 
Carbon, 48 

and sulphates, 84 , 

colloidal, 85 


Oarbou, colour due to, 86 

colouring cffoct oT, 183 
Oai;boua(iO of barium, 43 
liiuo, 41 
* soda, 37 

Cjivbonio aoid, 10, 82 
Carborundum, 71 

wlieols, 148 

Carboys, 113 

Casting lighthonse glass, 239 
pots (plate glassjj 138 
Giitafogue, op^oaf convention, 246 
Cataract, glass-blower’s, 132 
Celadon green, 180 
Ceramic Society, 246 
Geriuin, 132 
Chain screens, 131 
Chair work, 118 
Chalk. 42 
OhSrcoal, 48 

Charging pot furnaces, 80 
tank lumaoe, 80 
Chemical agents, glasses as, 210 
analysis, 33, 241, 242, 
243 

behaviour, 6 
oomposition and mecha- 
nical strength, 17 
composition and physi- 
cal properties, 6 
glassware, tests of, 12 
properileR, 1 
stability, 211 
Chilled glass, 236 ' 

(ladling), 132 
Chilling by ladling, 89 
Chimney, gas, 242 

monopol, 243 
China clay, 40, 05 

Chlorides, alkali, 37 
Chrome-ore biiek, 65 
Chromium, colouring effect of, 
186 

Olassiflcation re durability, 12 
Clay, fire-, 61 

maturing of, 11 
vanadium m, 186 
Cleaning, 10 

lenses, 211 
Cobalt blue, 177 

colouring affect of, 191 
Cold air screen, 132 
blue, 186 
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tjoollloiont of tlionnal 
21 

Coke, 48 • 

Colloidal carbon, 86 

ooloimng matter, }79 
Colour, 199 

afCected by rate of 
180 

changes of, 14 
constancy oE, 192 
in blown glass, 121 
oi ancient glass, 104 
i^eet, 167 
thick glass, 177 
“ white ** glass, 20 
Coloured glass, 176 
in rods, 122 
for light filters, 196 
Colouring e:Kect of ^ 

antimony sulphide, 18^ 
cadmium sulphide, 182 
carbon, 183 
chromium, 186 
cobalt, 191 
copper, 181 
gold, 182 
iron, 190 
lead, 180 
manganese, 187 
nickel, 191 
aolenium, 186 
silver, 181 
tin, 183 
uranium 7 187 
Vanadium, 186 

Colouring matter, colloidal, ^79 
disBolved? 179 
« oxides, 178 
Colours, compound, 188 

Combustion, 72 
tube, 231 
tubing, 6 

Composition of typical glasses, 
241, 242, 243 
Compressed air, 94, 124 
Compression, glass surfaced lUider, 
236 

Gonductivity, thermal, 25 
Congealed liquid, 2 
Cones, Seger, 64 
Constancy of colour, 192 ^ 

Oonstituiaon, 2 

Continuoixa annealing kUn^^ 1-1^ 


Convoiition, OplicMil, 246 
Cooling, critical sLngo of, 09 
opLicnl glass, 224 
rapid elCoct ot, 97 
rate of, 101-^ 
e^opper-riiby, 192 ^ 

Copper, colouring olfoot of, 18 1 
Cost of optical glass, 227 
Covered po(s, 60, 117 
Crochet, 222 
Cro-dn, 206 

’banuin,'2Ub 

doiiso barium, 202, 203, 204, 
206 

boro-silicato, 202, 204 
bullions in, 174 
furnace, 61 
pglass, 173 

“tables,” 174 
height of, 76 

optical, 202, 203, 204, 206 
telescope, 208 
zinc, 44 

Crowns, iumaco, 06 

of sheet tanks, 156 
Crushing strength, 17 
Cryolito, 41, 47. 187 
Crystal, 116 
Crystals, 210 
Crystallisation, 3 
Cullot, 80 

for glazing pot, 2J9 
optical glass, 216 
Cutting, 128 

flint glass, 148 
off, eleotric, 120 
rolled plate, 136 
Cylinders, sheet, 101 
dimensionB oi, 169 

! 

DAjis-nooH lamps, colonied glass 
for, 196 
Day tanks, 77 

Decolourised glass, absorption of 
light by, 189 

Decolounseiu, manganese, 188 
nickel, 191 
selenium, 186 

Decomposition of Balt<eake, 38 
Decoration of blown glass, 121 
( Defects in ^eet, 106 ^ 

I Definition of glass, 1 
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ifonHo barium crown, 302, 203, 
30-1, 205 
(liul., 303, 205 

DQpth oL bntli in slicul Umk, 155 
Potnriniuaiiid^l ui 

aunoaliujj tomportOiiivc), 102'» 
sale rato of cooling, 103 
Dovitrilioation, 2, 9 
of liubiug, 230 

Diagram, conslitulioual, aliiuiiua- 
silioa, 55 
Diamouds, 23 D 
Diamond cutting, 136 
Dimming, ift 
Dinas brick, 05 
Dispersion o£ liglit, 200 
moan, 201 

^ relative partial, 307 

Dissolved oolourhig matter, 179 
Distortion, tomporafcure oC, 101 
Double extra dense dint, 203, 206 
refraoiiiou, 213 
rolled, wliito, 243 
rolling maoliiuo, 137 
Drawing glass tubes, 230 

pots, optical glass, 224 
silica fibres, 235 
Drops, Rupert’s, 237 
DucliiliLy, 18 
Duplex tubes, 22 
Durability, tests of, 11 
Dust, prevoutlou of, 40 

E. 

Economy of tank furnaeos, 78 
Edges, dnisMitg oit, 119, 120 
Elastioity, 18 
Eleotrio cutting off, 120 

liglit bulbs, 111, 118 
Eloctneal pTopeiiioB, 25 
Electrolysis, 26 
Emery wheels, 148 
English beakers, 243 

thermometer glass, 242 
Etching, 10 

Eyes, protection of, 132 
Expansion, coedloicnt of therm aJ, 
21 

Extra dense dint, 203, 205 
light flint, 203, 204 

E. 

'Eaubios, glass, 234 
Earaday Society, 240 


l^isciiis, glass, 149 
Felspar, 37, 41, L87 
, 111 bottle glass, JOOi 
Ferric oxide, 242, 243 
Fibres, sUicn, 235 
'Figured rolled plate, 90,^30, 137 
Fillings, 81 

for optical glass, 219 
Filling tank luruaoo, 80 
Finger marks on glass, 212 
“ Fining,” 86 

of optical glass, 220 
Fire-clay, 61 

G-ross Almorodc, 66 
mould, 107 
plasticity of, 60 
St. Loupe, 66 
solution in glass, 69 
‘'squatting ” ol, 53 
Stourbridge, 60 ' 
vitridoation of, 53 
Fire-polish, 124, 128 
proof glass, 150 
Flame, horse-shoe, 106 

space in furnaces, 76 
Flashed glass, 22 , 121 
sheet, 169 
Flasliiii^, 192 
Flattoiimg shoot, 165 
Flint, 30, 206 

glass, 37, 45, 01, 115, 127 
molting oC, 83 
optical, 203, 204, 205 
telescope, 208 ’* 

Flow, 18 

” Flow ” devices, 91, 112 

sheet, 173 

Fluor Crown, 202, 204 
Fluorescent green, 187 
Fluorides, 10 
in opal, 187 

, Eluoitne, 48, 241, 242, 243 
Fluorite, 209 
Eluted dicet, 170 
Fluxes in refractories, 66 
Eontainehlcau sand, 36 
French books on glass, 246 < 

iihermom^er glass, 242 
Fritting of lead, 46 
Furnace crown, 61, 66 
pockets, 81 
pot, 73, 117 
recuperative, 70 * 
tank, 74 f 
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j^uruaoeB. 50, 67 
" air cooling of, 76 

flame apace in, 75 r 

foT opliieal glass, 215 ^ 

rplled plate, 130 
primitive, 67 
regenerative, 70 
wall tflioknesB in, 76 
Fusion, process of, 79 
^ngi, action of, 11 

U. 

OIahnets, 235 
Gras producer, 07, 69 
Grathercr (slieot), 169 
Gatlicrlng, 88, 92 

for bottles, 107 
maob-ine, 111 r 

Gauge glass tubes, 8 
German books on glass, 246 
Gems, ortiflcinl, 236 
Glasses, 118 

Glass-blower's oataracli, 132 
Glass, defluition of, 1 
Glazing pot with cullot, 210 
Globes, Jena, 243 
Gold, 47 

colouring eJIect of, 182 
ruby, 182 

Green, Celadon, 186 

colour— copper, 181 
fluorescent uramtini glass, 
. ^ 187 

Grinding ligktkouse glass, 239 
plate glass, 142 

Grog;, 62 

in "idip-casting, 64 
Jross Aknerode fire-clay, 66 
ruide du Verrier, 246 
lypsuin, 43 


H. 

tABD crown, 202, 204, 211 
lord glass tubes, 231 
iardened glass, 17 
[ardtiess, 18, 212 
[ook-bottle colour, 190 
[omogeneity, 197, 214 
CoiBeshoe flame, 106 
[ydration ot surfaces, 0 
ydrofluoric<acid, 10 


L 

Imitation gems, 236 
Impurities in sail cake, 30 
Incandescent gas clihnncy, 242 
Indentation modulus', 19 
Ifldex, refractive, 20P, 209 
Infra-red ' ‘ ligb fc, * * 3 0 
Internal strain, 213 
stress, 97 
Invar. 23 
lod-eusin, 12 
Iridescence, 122 
Iron, 242, 243 ' ^ 

colouring eiloct ol, 190 
oxide in bottle glass, 105 


e J- 

Jahs, 115 
Jena beakers, 242 
ebiraneys, 242 
glass (book on), 244 
boat-resisting globes, 243 
tlieriuometor glass, 242 
Jounial of the Coramio Society, 
246 

Journal of tlic Society oE Glass 
Technology, 246 
Jugs, water, 121 


K. 

KaoIiINITiq, 65 

Kiln, aunealjiig, rolled plate, 134 
Kilns, contiifuoua annecQing, 112 


h. 

LAnoiiATon.T glassware, 44 
Ladling, 8$, 60 

for maohineB, 111 
rolled plate, 131 
Ladlera, protection of, ISl 
Lagre, 166, 168 
Lamp chimneys, 20, 111, 118 
glass, Austriaa, 242 
'work, glass for, 230 
Lamps, mcanaescexit, 23 
Large vessels, 113 
Lead, 45, 117, 184, 206, 242, 243 
colouring eflect of, 180 
Lear, 103 
Lears, 134 
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lU'hrojuniirtiji^, 2()7 
iiniiF^tignialiic, 207 
lif^liIrlioiiHo, 238 
)i(0mliin|]; of, 213 
|)V(>(»oclii()Li oE, 211 
HpOHlirtclrt, 30 
Jji^;lil», lU'liourt^I, 14 

absorption o£, 20, 177, 180, 
IflO 

barium orowu, 202, 204 

flint, 203, 204, fl06 
iTim;, 203, 2<J<, 2QS 
Alters o{ coloured glass^ 196 
polariepd, 101 
i-efractioii of, 200 
Liglifcliouso glass, 238 
Lime, 41, 242, 243 
Limestone, 42 

Linlib of vitreous sLnfce, 3 'i 
Limits of opUral glass, 210 
Linos, spectrum, 201 
Losses by yolatibsation, 241 
LusLres, metallic, 122 


M. 

MA.C[riNifl, bottlo-maldng, IOq 
double T(dling, 13o 
mixing, 70 
Owen’s, 110 

Macliinoa, grinding, for plato glass, 
142 

ladling for, 89 
Magnesia, 44, 242, 243 
Magnesium, 182 

Manganese, 14, 47, 180, 242, 243 
colouring olfeot of, 187 
in bottle-glass, 106 
pemxrde, astdrsisig^ acifon of, 
189 

Marvor, 107, 119 
Massive glass, 237 
Materials, raw, 31 

iised in glass, 4 
Maturing of clay, 11 
Mean dispersion, 201 
Mechanical aids for blowing, 94 
mixing, 46 
production of sheet, 
170 

properties, 16 
stirring, 223 
Medicine hottLes, 116 


Meiliimi biiriiun (*rci\vji, 202, 20,?i, 
204, 205 

Meliiiug 111 tanks, 86 ^ 

^ ])oiut of rofractorieH. 52 
-* toinporaLuros, 52 
Metal, attaolunent to, 2ff> 

Metallic lustres, 122 
Miorosropo eovor glass, 243 

objoctivos, apochro- 
innlic, 207, 208 
slides, 175 ^ 

ultra- vi'ofoC, 233 

Minerals, refractive, index of, 209 
Miners’ lamp glass, 242 
Mirrors, 148 

lighthouse, 238 
Mangin, 240 
eonrelilight, 238 
Misoellanoous products, 228. 
Mining machine, 79 

moohanicol, 46 
raw inateiiala, 79 
Mnnopol chimney, 243 
Mould, fire-clay, 107 
marks, 123 
Moulding of pots, 60 

Optical gloss, 220 
Moulds, lia, 123 
for blowing, 03 
pressing, 125 
metal, 108 ^ 

Muffled glass, 196 
i^iect, 170 

Muranese, 130 o 


N, 

Namiqs, trade (optical glass},,206 
Now glasses, 206 
NickeX 47, ISO 

colouring effect of, 101 
steel, 23 

Niool prism, 101 
Nitrates, 83 

alkali, 40 


0 . 

Objectives, apochromatic, 207, 
208 

telescope, limit to 
size of, 227 

Opal, 182, 184 

fiuoridee in^ 187 • 
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Qpal, pot, 243 
glafcJB, 47 

Opaque plate glass, 149 
Open jfotB* 60 
Optical ConTOntion, 246 
Optical g^ass, 107 
annealing, 226 
cooling ol, 224 
cost of, 227 
oullet for, 216 
o drawing pots, 224 
filling for, 219 
- ‘‘fining” of, 218 

for large telescopes, 227 
fnrnaoes for, 215 
moulding, 226 
pot, aroli for, 217 
attack by, 218 
Bottiug for, 218 
pots for, 217 • 

raw materials for, 214 
skimming, 221 
stirring, 222 
taking proofs, 221 
yield of, 227 

Optical distortion in sheet glass, 
152 

iustramonts, glass for, 245 
properties, 107 
Society, 246 
juio of silica, 233 
Oxides, colouring, 178 
Oxidising aotloii of manganese 
peroxide, 189 
^ agents, 83 

P. 

Painting on glass, 104 

Pair 6f apookromatic glasses, 208 

PariSDn, 110 

Partial dispersion, 207 

Partitions in sheet tanks, 164 

Path of dispersion, 207 

Paving blocks, 237 

Pearl-ash, 39 

Phosphate, oaloium, in opal, 184 
Phosphoric acid, 10 
Phosphorus, 184 
Photographic plates, 14 
Physical properties, 1, 16 

and chemiosi 
eomposition, 6 
Pipe, glass-makers’, 93 
Pipe-warmer, 169 


Plasticity (>[ iiiv-chiy, 00 
Plato (analysis of), 2*13 
figured rolled, 90 
glass, 129 

blown, IflO 

gi’iiiditift* and pcdisli- 
iiig, U2 
polished, 138 
pouring, 138 
wired, 23, 160 
^rolled, 90, 130 
Plates, photographic, 14 
Pockets, furnace, 81 
Polarised light, 101 • 

Polished plate, 120, 138 
annealing kiln lor, 141 
bending, 147 
bevelling, 148 
•dimensions of, 14G 
£or miiTorK, 148 
opaque, 149 
raw inutorinls, 138 
rolling table for, J 30 
silvering, 149 
sorting, 146 
striceiu, 147 
Polishing louses, 213 

lighthouse glass, 239 
plate glass, 142 
rubbers, 145 

Pontil, 108, IJO, 174, 230 
Poroaity tost on rofmetories, 67 
Ports, fuTiuwje, 72 

in sheet tanks, 160 
Pot arch, 217 
sirohes, 03 

attack by optical glass, 218 
Potash, 117, 180, 242, 243 

from blast funiaees, 40 
carbonate of, 39 
glasses, 10 
nitrate of, 83 
silicate of, 238 
Potassiiim bichromate, 186 
Potato, 86 

Pot furnace, 73, 78, 117 
charging, 80 

Pot-B6tting for optical glass, 218 
Pots, 60 

burning of, 02 
casting, for plate, 138 
covered, 117 
firing of, 217 
moulding ol, 00 
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anil covortul, (JO 
Hlip-Ciif^lrlug o[, 03 
lov opIiiiNi] fijlabiH, 3X7 
Rhoot, IGO 
1^)nrjll^, S8, 91 

plalo 168 

PrciHB and blr)T\Mnac]unofci, 1X0 
ProBSod glaaa, XI 6 
Prosaca, 126 
Pi’oaaing, 90, 126 
Proveiition of dust, 46 
Principles of annealing, 07 
Prism, Nicol’s, 101 
Producer, ga^ 07, 09 
Proofs m optical glass, 221 
Proof-taking, 80, 87 
Properties, olootrioal, 25 
of glass, 245 
" optica], 197 
physical, 16 
Ihormal, 20 
Protoction ol eyes, 132 
ladlers, 131 
Jonties, 211 


Q.' 

(JuAii'iss, 36 
Qinitt^ dbres, 235 
(iiuarU-tridymito change, 67 


11 . 

ItADjATXoN, infr.vml, 132 

ultra-violet, 133 
Badiuin, aclpion of, 14 
Paugc of optical glasses, 200 
EaLe of cooling, oileot on colour, 
180 

Baw materials, 32 

for optical glass, 214 
poHi^ed plate, 138 
rolled plate, 130 
sheet, 153 
grain size, 36 
mixing, 79 
storage of, 33 
Beactions in melting, 81 
Beouperalivo fumaoes, 70 

tankfurnaces (sheet), 
167 

Bed lead, 46 
Befraotion, double, 213 
of light, 200 


Borractive indov, 200, 200 
ttofracloricB, 60, 240 

artor-shrinkagc o[, 67 
'’analyses of typical, b6 
n a Mack on, 61 

fluxcH in, 56 ^ 

“ lUolUng-point of, 52 
porosity tost, 67 
spalling of, 67 
tests of, 54 

Bofracbormoas and co]npoBilion,56> 
under load, 64 
Begcuerative furnace, 70 

tank ihirnaces 

(sheet), 166 

Belative partial dispersion, 207 
Bespirators for lead-mixing, 46 
Besidual speotrnm, 208 
Eeveraing valves, 71 
Bings, 106 
Bods, glass, 234 
Bulled plate, 90, 120, 130 
(analysis), 243 
annealing, 134 
cu(,ting, 136 
figured, 130, 13? 
fuTiiacoB, 77 
sorting, 136 
Bolling, 00 

table, 133 

lor poliahecL plate, 
139 

Bongo for polishing plate glass, 

L4 6 ' n 

Ruby, copper, 181, X92 
flasliPd, 181 
gold, 182 
Bubics, 236 

Bupert’s drops, 237 '' 


3. 

Safe rate of cooling, determina- 
tion of, 103 
St, Loupe fire-clay, 66 
Salt-cake, 33, 38, 84 
" setting ” of, 39 
Saltpetre, 40 
Sampling, 86 
Sand, 34 

Belgian, 36 
Fontainebleau, 36 
for grinding plate, 144 
origm of, 34 
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•Sauds^ BriLiHli^ 35 
Surndsiiono, 36 
ScTOon, cold air, 132 
Screens, olhain, 131 
Seed in slioeli, 100 ' r 

Seger cimes, 64 

Seleolive absorptiou o£ liglit, 178 
Seloninin, 47, 180 

colouring eEecii of, 186 
Setting ol salt-cake, 39 
«« pots for np-UcoI glass, 218 

Shears, 119 
Sheet, 162 

advantages of, 162 
(analysis), 243 
annealing, 105 
blisters in, 101, 167 
blowing, 169 
colour of, 167 
cylindors, cracking oE, XGSi 
splitting, 164 
defects in, 160 
drawing cylinders, 171 
flat, 172 
dattomng, 106 
flow-dovioes, 173 
fluted, 170 

Pouroault*s system, 172 
Prinok system, 171 
made in pots, 169 
m^hanical production o C, 
171 

muffled, 170 
openingiC^Iindors, 163 
raw materials lor, 163 
seed ill, 106 
sizes of cylinders, 169 
sorting, 166 
stones in, 166 
string in, 107 

tank furnaces for, 163, 164, 
166 

whit6 deposit on, 166 
Siege, 216 

Silica<dJutaina diagram, 56 
Silica, 242, 243 

brick, 61, 66, 67. 05 
bubbles in vitreous, 203 
flbres, 236 
glass, 4 

optical use of, 233 
sources of, 3^ 
idiermal endurance of, 231 
expansion o£| p2 


Silioii, I rauHpatonetJ to 
liglit, 233 
vitrcmis, 231 

Silica-wure, action of tinscH on, 
232 

cost ol,«232 
Silicate of potash, 238 
soda, 238 
Silicon^ 183 
Silicon-oarbido, 71 
Silli^panite, 66 
Silvering, J49 

Silver, colouring ofEoct of, 191 
Size of telescope obiQctives, 227 
polished plaio, 146 
Skimmmg, 87 

optical glass, 221 
Skulls fn ladling, 89 
Slalf&d lime, 41, '42 
Slip-casting, pole, 63 
Society, Ceramic, 246 
Paraday, 240 
Optica], 246 

01 Glass TcoUuology. 244, 
240 

Soda, 242, 243 
ash, 37 

in slieet, 100 
carbonate of, 37 
niti'ate ol, 63 
silicate of, 238 
sulphate of, 38 
Bulplute, 84 
Sodium sulphides, 183 
Soft crown, 202, 204 
SoUdifloation, 2 
Solution of clay by glass, 69 
Sorting polished plate, 140 
rolled plate, 136 
^eet, 106 
Sources of alkali, 37 
potash, 40 

Spalling of refraotorlcB, 67 
Spectacle lenses, 30 
Spectrum lines, 201 

residual, 208 

Splitting cylinders (sheet), 164 
“ Squattinff ” of flre-olay, 63 
Stability, cmemioal, 211 
Stained glass, 194 
Steam, blowing by, U4 

use of, in blowing, 96 
Stirring, mechanical, 223 
optioal glass. 222 
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Btonoa in I’ollqa plnin, iJlf) 

HhOGi, 106 

85 

StoraRO dI raw mntcrinlH, 33f 
Stourbridgo/iTO-olay, 56 
Strainofl glass, 102 
Siraiu, intoriuil, 213 
Strengtli, 10 
orualLiug, 17 
tftuaile, 17 
Stress, internal, 97 

Striffi, 198, 218 

in oolotired glass, 195 
in polislied plate, 147 
testing for, 199 
String in shoot, 167 
Strontium, 182 
Structure, amorphous, 1 
Suction devices, 02, 111 
Sulphate in glass, 84 
' of barium, 43 
bme, 43 
soda, 38 
stones, 85 

Sulphide ot ftuUuYOivy, eotourlug 
oITocl of, 184 
cadm iutn , ool^^nrin g 
oiToct of, 182 
Sulphidoa of sodium, 183 
Sulphite oI soda, 84 
Sulphur, 186 

compounds in glas^i 38 
Sulphuric anhydride, 242, ^43 
Surfaces, olietnieal behavioiir oI» 7 

T. . 

Table, rolling, 132 
Table of optical glasses, 202, 203, 
204, 205 
Table-ware, 7 
*' Tables,*’ crown, 174 
Tank-blocks, 68 
Tank furnace, 62, 74 , 

filling, 80 

furnaces for bottles, 106 

sheet, l53, 164, 
155 

economy of, 78 
Tanks, day, 77, 117 

melting process in, 86. 
Technology, Society of G-laBS. 244, 
• 246 

Telesoopo crown, 20*1^ 


'I’olpHcopo, Hint, 208 , 

objectivcH, limit to size 
• of, 227 • • ^ 

.Telescopes, optical glass for largo, 

j. ^^7 9 

Tomporabnro, annealing, 101 
of cMstorlion, 101 
Tomporatures in melting, 62 
limiting, 4 
Tempered glass, 237 
Tempering glass, 18 

Tensile strength, 17 
Tensions duo to cooling, 98 
Test for strios, 199 
Tests, autoclave, 13 

of durability, 11 , 

laboratory glassware, 12 
refractories, 64 
Tnallium, 180, 184 
ThormaJ conductivity, 26 
endurance, 9, 20 

of siUca, 231 
properties, 20 
Thermometer, 24 
' glass, Q, 242 

Thermometers, zero chaxigcs in, 24 
Tliiok glass, colour of, 177 
Thread, glass, 234 * 

Tin, colouring elTcct of, 1^3 
in ruby, 184 ^ 

on pressed glass, 126 
Tongs, glass-inakerq;, 100 
Trade names (optical glass) 206 
Transactions of the Paraday 
Society, 246 
Transluconoe, 28 
Transparency, 1, 27, 199 • 

Triplets, apochoromatio, 208 
Tube, oomhustion, 231 
Tubes, devitrification in, 230 
duplex, 22 
hard glass, 231 ^ 

Tubing, 18 

combustion, 6 
glass, 228 

Tumbler, evolution of, Hfl 
Tumblers, US 

Typical glasses, composition of, 
241, 242, 243 

II, 

ULTlU-MICIBOaGOPB, 179 
DHra-violetKght, absolution of, 30 
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(flrra-violet li^ht and silica, 2311 
microscopo, 233 

l^raniunit, ot)loiiring oiTeot ol, 1^7 
IlTanyl acetate, 187 
ni^ate, 187 

IJbob of oolouTcd glass, 176 


V. . 

V^ADiuM, colouring eJIeot of, 186 
f in fire-clay, 185 

Valves, reversing, 71 
Variations in raw materials, 33 
Veins, 198, 218 
V^rre dur, 0, 242 
Vorre, le, et le crystal, 245 
Verrorie, la» an XXiemo Si6cle, 
245 

Verres et Emaux, 246 
Vessels, lar^o, 113 
Vitreous silica, 231 
bubbles in, 233 
optical USB of, 233 
stake, limit of, 3 


I Vitrification of fire-clay, 53 
Volatilisation, lossos by, 241 


W. 

Wall tliicknesB in fiiriuiceH, 76 
Water, attack on glass by, 8 - 
refractive index of, 200 
Water-glass, 238 
^.jugs, 121 
Wetting oiT, 108 
Wide-monLhod bottles, 116 
Wine-glass, 120 • 

Wired plate glass, 23, 1 60 
Withente, 43 
Wool, glass-, 236 
Working processes, 88 


y,. 

Yellow, carbon, 183 ' 

colour, silver, 181 
Yield of optical glass, 227 
Young’s modulus, 18> 21 
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